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FOREWORD 


¥ N my youth I was taught, with grave hnatity, these i3:re^uL'lll^le■ thets; the 
greatest painting in the world was the histine Madonna^ the greattst 
piece of sculptutf, the MedicTan V\‘n.us. Art, indeed^ was lioginatitalEy 
confined to painting and scuipture, and painting meant t|ie painting of 
ihe Italian Kenriissanti', and sculpture meant Creek u'ork of the PericEeaii 
Age or Roman copies of Greek work, "rhert was no conception, amongst 
laymen at least, of ihe relative importance of Chinese and f'lgy'pdan 
sculpture, of Persian Miniaiurefl, of primitive and savage art. Even today 
the art content ol — lei us say — Mayan Sculpture, of Sung PainiingT of 
the bronzes of Benin anti the masks and carvings of the South Seas is 
iiitrcalized and unsuspected bv' ilie average man of fair education and 
intelligence, tie believ'es these artifacts to he primarily ol interest to the 
ethnolngisi or histuHan. 'I liey seem to him to he a matter for the museum 
of Hcicrtce. For these general rtiisconcejitions the popular iiisturies of the 
line arts with their professorial and archaeological trends, are, in targe 
degree, responsible. 

When the three volume work, I hsrrmiA Litl. AkTK by Professor Pi- 
joan appearedt it was, altfmugh printed in .^panhli, most cordially re- 
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ccivcd both in Europe and in America. Students of art had long been 
waiting for a work both authoritative and catholic in which the subject 
matter would be given w*ithoui bias and without verbosity. A general 
histoiA’ of art had at last been published which recognized that the field 
of art was not limited merely to a record of accepted master-pieces ol 
painting and architecture and sculpture, but which gave due place to the 
so-called minor arts ol the great periods and which recognized that art 
was common to all peoples and to all times. 

The translation of professor Pijoan’s monumental work into English 
will be of great signific;mce to thousands ol students ol art to whom it is 
for the first time available. 

Rohk.RT B. Harshk 



Bmnzr from Benin, (tirftish Museum J 



Fir. I.—Roman caRlc from ihe Trajan’* Forum, actually In the church 
of the Sancti AttostoU. Ritnt. 
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'ITT' HlLK thf study of history has always been a part of Reneral educa- 
^ » tion, it is only in recent years that a knowledge of art has come to 
be recognized as an integral part of the spiritual equipment of ever>’ cul¬ 
tured nutn. 

Political liistoiA’, however, is but a single phase of human develop¬ 
ment; it is in its an that a civilization finds its fullest expression. 'I he best 
possible afiproach to the history' of an is actually to see the works them¬ 
selves. and .\merica is rapidly becoming the proud possessor of great col¬ 
lections of master-pieces. 

Never since Rome sacked Greece and the Orient for their treasures 
has there been such a wholesale tninsfer of great works of art from one 
pan of the world to another as at the present time. It is but natural that 
with these acquisitions has come the impetus to prep^ire the public to ap¬ 
preciate them in their new home. We find, however, a dearth of hand¬ 
books adequate to the present situation. Most of the public libraries are 
stocked with the standard works compiled by* Germ.in scholars of fifty 
years ago. More recently books of both technical and philosophical merit 
4 > 
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have appeared, bui ihese presuppose a considerable familiarity with the 
subject. The need for an amply illustnited manual covering the entire 
range of the subject has been widely voiced, and the present work is an 
attempt to satisfy this demand. 

rhe veiy aim of the work, being to cover the entire historv’ of art, 
creates its own limitations. Ever>’ specialist will discover deficiencies in 
his own Held. The student of modem an will consider that too little atten¬ 
tion has been paid to the eflorts of the I wentieth Centurv' artists, while 
those especially interested in decorative art w ill note that little mention 
has been made of furniture. The Orientalist w ill certainly criticize us for 
allowing but a single chapter for the art of the Far-East, when an entire 
volume is devoted to that of mediaeval Europe, i'here is not the space, 
nor has the w'riter wished to contuse the reader with the less accentu¬ 
ated works of those artists w ho have bridged the gaps betw een the differ¬ 
ent periods. Some of them h.ave produced things which are of high anis- 
tic value, it is true, hut we can hardly say that the general trend of art 
would have been veiy different had they never existed. On the other 
hand, certain schools of less artistic merit have had for a time an enor¬ 
mous inlluence. necadent they may have been, but they led to a breaking 
away from the past and prepared the ground for future achievements of 
the utmost importance. 

In the first volume the w riter has encounteretl those dilficulties expe¬ 
rienced by everv'one who li.as dealt with ancient times, either in the f)rient 
or in cbtssical lands. Chief among these is the spelling of proper names, 
iiic lack of unifonnity among scholars in this respect has led to the adop¬ 
tion of the method follow ed by the Encyclopedia Britaiinica so far as pos¬ 
sible, although even here the various contributors have not always followed 
the same rules in their spelling. Still more open to discussion, perhaps, is 
the time-honored custom follow ed in this work of giving I^tin names to 
the Creek gods. Some of our mure exacting readers, no doubt, will protest 
at finding Olympian Zeus turned into Jupiter and Mera of .Xrgos reappe.ar- 
ing in the guise of the Capitoline Juno. We are well aware that in the 
beginning Hermes w.as not Mercury, and Minerva of Falerii in 1.,'itium was 
a dilVerent goddess from Pallas .Athene of the .Acropolis. Nevertheless, 
the Greek names were employed only in the native homes of these deities, 
while to the Roman world, to say nothing of the men of the Renaiss;mce, 
they were known only by their l-itin names. For the sjikc of consistency 
it h.as been thought desirable to call these deities every'where by the same 
names, and it seemed hardly practicable to give Greek names to the Ro¬ 
man sculptures and those of the Renaissance. This work is intended for 
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the general public, and to many to whom Artemis means little, Diana of 
Ephesus b something very tangible, even though they know her only 
through the Acts of the Apostles. 

In conclusion the writer desires to express his appreciation to Mr. Ralph 
L. Roys for his kind assistance in the preparation of the English edition 
and the careful manner in which he has interpreted not only the worth 
but also the spirit of the author. It is our hope that a work of this sort may 
be a key to those treasures which grow in value as we come to know them 
better and which are not only a record of the past but also the promise ol 


future achievement. 


JOSKPH PlJtJAN 

Pomimu Callfomin, PIW. 



FIk, J. — Pre-Hellenic girl on the ewing. XVfh Century n c, Crete. 
(MaseumofXfUf Vork.l 
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Fiu- 3. — Entroiirr tn llic house of nn Alaskan Indian. 
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Ilf stiiflcnl of the bt^inninys iiml Mibscqurni dovrltqinirnt of art Itrels ini* 
jicllcd to coinmi'ncr uith Ihi* first attemiits of the child to draw wlut lie 
SOPS. I lore we fin<l a jirimitivr instinct to fr.rm rombinuiions of lines making him 
rr|iro«lm'r in his own way the objects nb^mt him which have caught his atten- 
ti<*n. The child is movcnl by an inqtulsr which may well Itr the same which, 
latter in life, leads to the prfKluclion of a grtrat work 4 »f art. 

'I hrsc childish rrfiresrtitalions. appan'titly so spontaneims^ arc subject lo 
the same law.s i>f error which govern all the atiemiUs of primitive peoples lo 
reproduce what they about them. IHie child d4*cs not try t 4 » represent things 
ns they are. He ihws not lt»ok at 
tlu*m when he draws them, even 
though he luLs them before him, but 
turns rather to the vague picture 
w Inch he has in his mind and s<i de¬ 
pends ufion his memory. Kvery fwrt 
of the luKly is drawn from the angle 
ol view in which it npjH’ars in its 
largest climcnsum. The breast and 
hips apjicar in fnml \'icw, the nose 
in profile, and o side view of the 
ear stands out on either siilc of the 











F>K- t. - Typicul child's drawing. 


msrrair nr 4st. - t. i. — I. 
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face- 'I he Iian<ls arc wide o|)ei and 
the feet are in profile (ti^. 4). 

I’hc fluid rarely attenipOi to 
draw many of the tilings lie sees 
abtiut him. hut fttnhnes himscH 
rather to a rc|ietition of the liiniteii 
nutnlier of lyiM*?, wliich are fixed in 
his memory. 

The modern savage is, of 
ciiurse, further advanced than the 
child, both in his powers of repro¬ 
duction and his coneejitions of the 
w«>rhl ubi»ut him. The rude .social or¬ 
ganizations of the unnsilizcd races 
have been studied by explorers 
and missionaries; on the data thus 
obtained, ethnology, the science ol 
human »frigins, has been founded. 
Fiirtunately or unfortunately, according li> the point of view ot the reader, u 
considerable number of savage tribtrs still exist In various parts of the worlil 
which pn*sent S4» primitive a picture of human life that we should be obliged to 
g»» far back into the life of in-ehistoric Kuropc to find its like. 

The .‘\iistralian natives, the lisquimos (prior to ihrir relations with the 

while nun;, the natives of the An¬ 
daman Islands and of T'ierra del 
Fuego, and some of the tribes of 
the Ikirk Continent are, perhaps, 
the low<*st examfdes of our pi»or 
human species, and in all of these 
we may observe a s[M>ntaneous 
manirestati 4 »n of the same artistic 
instincts that we find in the child. 

These people, with the exceji- 
tion itf the Esquimos, wear little 
clothing, and they are all members 
4tf a gnuip which Gross has elas.setl 
as the “hunting jieoples", whose 
only means •>( sulisistence is hunt¬ 
ing and fishing and whose «mly 
property consists of their nide arms 
and the prorluct.s of the hunt. Nc\- 
crtlieU*ss, we see ujion the biidics 
Ilf the crudest of these a [irimitivc 
expression of the artistic instinct. 
FiH.B.-T«tiK.edii«inlofaiuitivc Among the savages of the black 

of the .Marquesas UiamU. rat e this Consists of broad lines or 




FIr. 3- — Urttamenlul scanfkation. Covto. 
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•lri>Tati\r I'xcortaiions. whicli 
stami I nil in ^harp ointrust (♦» tite 
smoiitli skin of ilieir dark borJit^s 
5)- 

I Ilf nativrs of the Con}»o 
pierce the skin and kee[* it from 
healing naturally by injixting the 
jiiires of certain irritating plants 
for a time. The l>roun Polynesians 
iK’autify their skin with the blue 
lines of their mysterious tatooin;!, 
which proiluce a sort of ehiaroscuro 
efleci (h^. G). This taste for scarift- 
I'iition ami latooinjj, wheth»*r erotic 
oi u'slhctie, seems always to be 
latent in the human niiml, ami we 
sliaJI st‘v in the following chapter 
how the early peoples of htiropr 
also tatrHH‘(l themselves. In recent 
limes taiiKiing tus been rrimporteil into the ( k’cident from Japan and I'olv- 
tu^ia, and the lower classes ol Fairopcan society, particularly the workingmen 
ol the great cities and ports, take the same pleasure in tatooing their limbs as 
did their ancestois of the stone age or the natives of I’olynesia. .-X similar t»istr 
survives at tinu's in (even he upjjer classes. The seam’d lace of the (iemian 
student is n»>t only an eviilence of his sirengili and spirit, but the s<*ar itself, 
standing out against the delicate (lermanic skin, is con.sidm’tl ornamental. .\n 



Fiu, 7. — Incised rarviiiit in tlw cave 
of the fituicitra del Camedent. ^asto Domikoo. 



— Design incised on the wall ol n envem of the Sierra Pricta. Saktv Domlsqo. 
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t'fffi'l (if liitvH'pinj^ is iilSd |jr(n.fii("(;‘(J by Mit? fig¬ 
ured vpil of tlbp [[irly i>r faa^fiicin, tlip ftliciiEniv nf 
^ii fiicrlL fbf ri:ati]]'iil (Nilnr i^f tilt' skiit 

inUi stTLing rL’Iiti^f, 

Straiiii^rly f’lHiuyjU, ihr b.ikirrN *>( 
iiiid s£.'ini- '■ihcr 4’>ninfrtc5si ornfi nn-n I tbrii 
]L>ijvfs nf lire:iiii in niut’U lUr snme way by 
(■utiing Hl;ahh('S- in Elie (o|> nf iln bial jiiiAi 
Iii4brp linking iL, nud iliiii |iror|Ticini*i iie[irs 
\<Ty sinriliiri'i riii!■''£■ ■shiiirli rlir skirj - if 

tin- ( on^r> n:itivr>, 

briniilivp- abn pciini ilif"ir 

itreasts and arms witli vivlil folorfi. *rhr Aiis- 
fraluni native, wand ('ring In'in mnrniiif; tci 
fiVEnilng in sr.'Lifch rd gamr*. rariHps die pig- 
mcniJi neccEisary ii» liis i'>ile'i in a tiark Full. 
KiiPf] I'liior tifls its mu’ji s ynilnjl ic meanings 
s(mip trying nnmniiug and miIrts a imccisinn. Vmiifis .nn only (jr-r- 

iniiiird ti> )jniEit lliPmsi;tves nfter LIk elabiiniitk,’ initiatioii wliit’li nocunt at the 
agr fif ptitiLTlv, ISumc Afrk-aii lubes i-rontipdf^ a tsi(iMiii|inlv crilif use nf c «‘ttain 
cnlrirs (ii ilipir tiEilinienrarv [irii^sily (josie. 

frai-rk-iilEy ad ilfcst- jituplrs wliu are still in Uk- Jinniing and lulling htage nf 
devt:li>]HTipnt wrear iteckiarTf^ id'sliells nnri glass beads, iiiul Sfnjnd a cinisidcrulilr 
f(i.irtiiia id day in niakiEig tiunr [oilrf. ifiitay mdurr ^laiiirid iti 

order to ndd i-j Mirdr bpaiitV:: sitidj p'trtl.n'.frair lalifi.dng atni stariricijiif^m,-^iitidy 
iFpfSonal [LdiFtTiniif'nl is nrittiral tu man, .iitiJ ii is vi-i‘\ pnssitde tiuii if is llie mi- 

liejil itiHniit'sFatidi] n\ lln' anistir iiistiTiL'1, 




Itl. AaitraEian sliii'M 


lilt* c]ii(rsti'pii n'-A" aiiji's: dues lln sivage st'aF^ 
tly, tniiiii and pahir bis skiti srplnly 1>ir i>riiainritiat 
fn[rfii>ap3- b li niliier imptrirtani lir kiimw whetliiT hc 
bas a fil'd ffi'pm a^irietii' nm tires i-i' fruFU p'thoris, jms- 
-silily rcljgcins nr utilit^irfari- "fiti'SC' m.irkitij/s timr well 
htr bemldir itfvices t*.' disliiFgiiinf] ilidr bearer m 
bring Eerr<'r t«> the hearl: nl ilir enemy, and this nftnn 
I'ToViis ta be dll'' rase^ Indeed I he IntlLins nj' Uritish 
t. iilutiiliia rejirudiiee the ri>rm ur marking's i>t sntite 

Siii.Tt'd an it rial ■ 

ft ItJiS been tliuiiiglit tiint ihese sttange I'lirveA Int- 
■ ''"■ctl iLjn m the Jium.ln skin may he npiify I in- cis|.n:rEe 
sinri .4 Ht mysifrinui rhyibm widiln the stml of rhr 
savagu;, but ii si-miis mure naimnabh' u» IseUcve that 
they rnyuesf-nt scTiite exterior nbiert w hirh has made 
an inifiressinu nii liir jirimiii ve fonsciouAiic.ss, and 
w'liifli iive nurscives are nnablr trp recifgnijt; (fig. fij' 
These pafaltd, eirnular and eltiptii-al lines, appiarrfit¬ 
ly iallnwing nnly ihc rapnee of ific designer, furm 
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PL)*. II. Pt'iW rif n MjiuH ccinoc. Nf:!*? Kf at<i», 


y h<<l i.i(1,'.p[3tt 1 kiT (lisiiimlljir I'p w lini wr ^EialL Imtur Ckilt ^coTni'trinil pEeco- 

laliuti- U tEmt jirl Vriw i^nifliuLLlv n^r niLn Iy an imitatinE] itf tEic 

ipU|!Hriu'E \rfjirl<Ei hut tEu- t^xprc-SMinn nt' Niniii-iluTig wiEhiii man hiiiii^cM' EiEte a. 
mmini] rEiMltm Liirm felt wiilitn Hil- Eniiran siiml. 

riiE liLiine tcUE 'pt iEte pJec^ruttvE art tpjiiiiii in 
(JjE tairms- lir'Amcrit-j (ftgs, j cind ti). RarnEy cli> nv 
find in thEse cavrs tEic rf-junnlLn'tlrai nt any niitLiriiE 
lurm, Unt mtlirr nroi.:jAii Irrts, ciniiE>]n[LCjini.s d’ nirvins 
and iniEirlacpd retrUniirdEar dtjstjin^. 

Llut us WE ctitsm [ip krimv dicsi^ ijrtniitsvc |>li>jj1es 
b-citCTT sdrriiisia ac:i^iijrt‘ (imm data am] iindtT- 
Ntaiiid tK'itcr rliat wlucfl tfiny alreaiJy |HjSriEgs^ ifu.- na- 
lufE* fp| rlK" pniEdEm claanj^Es and numy of rlitme primi- 
I in* dpci uatiLini tafcn iPii nn ijuilatii'tr EEiaraiatT, 

'E'liis is EtnUiinly thv tusi- witlj ipmanu ntal art. If 
one visits for tilt" Eirst lime a nui.^Eniu -d nmiininitive 
rthnoliigy lieilI vn-ws the npElEirtiuns of rirmis, utEiisibi 
und otiiEi liljjcntij taJci'ii Ir^m irilirs still living;, he yrvs 
.il first inily eurveil unJ reclanonlar lEesi^iii whiEfi 
represtiEE nocFiin^"^ in djr wsprld w hit-Ji lie is ahtt- to 
roeojinijcc.^ (Jf is i’on*[*ijnt,:nt]y nmnEi .sui]irist!iJ to Eparn 
tEint Jihime td'ihnst' iLei^i^ns an- irtit; i:o]iirs ot lEtc 
I'rij^hl nntrkiny's im tho skina <■! EEttnin livint^ Eita* 
tiin-s. or eIse np)PfoditEr tEidt im vements. They are, in 
iiilier ^iiPidai rEpripd ini ions ol cpjnErntt' iiniJrrssEons 
made upon tile tinriy periiiitivf aimaes of die nuTivea. 

XHPw Eiere, tin ejiantple, Euii!i sitcli oriia]Ti<"iEtatE>m a 
iiiEJie |;norijtiricai eharanrr than anionj^ ^Hime of tFu* 

Etrai^iEian tribes, N'otEiiEiff in their tvork. at first siyEti, 
apiiears lo Eje the iciireientaLiuEj lof any naiur-aE Lilijeii, 

Uut Eihrenidvh ^ who Eiaii rnade u|inn itm an 



extensive study ot Ihi.'se ilesi^'its, Los (irovr-d ijt-yoiid 
eonlTtidtELioEi tiuM iLey ifpresE-nt snnie of iht- anirmds 
most EiiiEirniPii isi that eonntry. One of liiEai (titf- 


FiK. Lii — De^H.priiitO[i uf tt 
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which s<’< nis li* he simply a cum- 
liinatiim *»|' parallel /Ijj/ai* litM's 
lurns i*ut lo be ihc rrprcsfntaliOTi 
**l the extetidetl vein^s nf a bat. 
while the other represents the out¬ 
lines ijf :i nnmlHrr of serpents. 

The most likely solution oft his 
prikblein is that the s:i\a^e, wh«‘n 
he draws these forms, intcn<ls P* 
represent tuitiiral objects, but, like 
the child, he df»es n*tt repnMliH'e 
them as he sees them, but rather 
the impression they have le|t in his 
memory. 1 hese he has repeated 
time after time and conveniionul- 
i/cd uiiiil they have lost all resem¬ 
blance to the object which inspired 
them. 

This rather contradicts the 
theory that the s.ime s|Mintnneon.s 
artistic instinct has existed in all 
races. For example, whtrn it W7is 
first learned that the cross or the 
FiR. l.t-- WiMKkn ihmnc. .Vrtt’rfi .4r/. Tw CowjD, eircle occurred in the decorative 

desij»ns of all primitive pt^oples, 
there w.is .supposed to have Urn a uniform elementary reintory of art inherent 
in all. >ince it did not pr«»<ird from any external reaelion and wa.s nut a repro¬ 
duction of natural forms, it wa.s believed that it miLsi have been instinetivr-. 
Furthermore, a.s it occurreil amon|' the most wiihdy separated fjco[i|es h\lnj» 
under the most varied condititms, it wils consiilered to have Urn an inheritance 
of the liutriaii sptries. Hence, the orijiin of art amoni; the different races of men 
was something which had to lie. .Men were destined to begin with the same 
geometric decitnitivc forms which winild naturally follow the .same types. 

The similarity of certain ornanierital elements in the art td the primitive 
.'\merican iicoples to the artistic attempt.s of tlie earliest inhabitants of Furopi;, 
has caused investigators to s<.‘ek a common origin for both, or at least some 
eidtmal connection between them at a remote peri<*d of antiquity. It is need¬ 
less to .say that the greatest caution should be ol>ser\rd in formnliiling any such 
hypotlit'si's. 

We now see that although certain forni.s app<*ar to e<tim ide, they are really 
intended to rcj»rrM*nt very different objects. Ilesides, primitive man sees both 
liiu* and color in a very- different light from his civilized brother. Tilings which 
appear to lie identical in onr eyes arc very ililTerent in theirs; that which Ls 
merely geometriral to us may express a natural fonn to them. Tlie .Australiaii 
native can rcr«»gnize at a distance the faint trail which leads to |ijs hut. and the 
savagt: inhabiting the virgin forest easily follows traeks wliieli an- invisible to 
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the* Kur«i|M»uti rye It is inM td Im uunilrrcd at thrrrfnre, ili.it tiu* un tlir 

AiiMralian iliipld io)» u'liirli is tiu'iinint'k'ss to iis, rejirPHctiLs ilir markings 
of a siiakr-sktn lo tin* ow nrr rlip artide. It is not unlikrly that the sava^'c srrs 
in the scqiriU lim*s ami forms which cnlirrly escape 'inr attention, for we, as a 
rule, notice only the genj*ral outline, and the color of the reptile as a whole, t »n 
the other hand, if we show to a ('ong'i negro an instantaneous photograph of 
one of his coTn|t;tnions with its masses id light and sh.ade, it is more than likely 
that he will not rem^gnize it at all. 

I'rimitive iM’opIf's, ihercf'ire, have an rsiieclally sharp perc4*j.'li<*ii o| the 
details of the objects abinit lliem. and of ilicse details thi'y composir excellent 
geometrical desigas, like the Maori reliefs reproiluceil in figures ti and 12 . 
I ruly, nothing comes forth from within ns that has not alre;n]\ liern absorl»ed 
from the objectixe world withoiji and through the intermediary t>f the smises. s«» 
it is interesting to note tluit art in its beginnings was wliat it must alw 7 iys be, .a 
reaction Irom within to an external stimulus. 

In aildition to this decorative geomeitie art, some primitive peoples |Mivsess 
the faculty of reproilucing animals, objei ts, persons, untl even «>f composing 
scenes w ith a realism amazing It* us, nccusltimctl as we are !•» gresit wttrks of art. 
We shall begin with u diM Ussioti tif sculpture, for it c<*mes first clirtmo|i*gically 



Fitr. hi - H«M»e CiirvinK ntnJe b>' the EaqiiimoB of Prince of Wales Uland. 
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Ai least thf; prehisturie ptropIcTs of iLiioipe carvetl 
oljjetta with :iriisiic realism before they 
[jainied their pictures, as will htr seen in the 
I'Mlliiwin^ chapiert Aniojip existing prliniLii'e 
pei'ples, it Is diflicult tn ascertain which tame 
lirst. LiinKiU- and |l^c.atiL,l■(l are a greater faclo) 
in EnfluencEng a people's tendencies in either di- 
rcetion than is the stuge culture aiiiievcil. 

Much intcri^t has been awakeiied in recent 
years in tlu' so-ealled art, tlnU is, the 

sculptures and reliefs uf the natives of the 
Congo ami i'Kihomey* Here T\t^ Find the same 
{i-ndeney tuwariLl the simphlicatiun of nature 
and its nhseri'ation in a state of nuitinn as thtit 
exhilijterl by tlie artists of the modern cubist 
school. The sculffiurc rT the negripes <4 the 
intpriirr i if Africa consists princijiaily of masks, 
vessels and throne-like seats iiajnted with vivid 
shades of red, nchre and 1 due (tig. tjj. 

In stOHig contrast t^i these polychromr 
ciirvings in large planes are the statuettes and 
reliefs o-f the bsqiirmus. In their snow' huts the 
latter carve cariboit-iintiers amt w-|[rus-jv"ry 
into snuill lintiuin figures, toys and aititdcts in 
the form of animaEs i tigs. 14 and 15). The lum- 
dU^ ol tlicir spears are ntnamcnled with hunt¬ 
ing and fishing scenes and with miniatun^ 
kayaks, or ivimies of sealskins strctcheil ovit a 
pointed frann^, TEu-ir nirt consisLs almost entirely 
of I'artings in die full round and in relief, an 
elTfct, no rjoulii, pr.kducei] hy the white icy 
wastes surt ounding dicm fi»ra great part of the 
year during which little color is to be seen. As 
their [niincipiil Mceupatioii h hunting und fish¬ 
ing. they are obliged to can e ^-pcars, harpo'OTis 
and tish-luH^ks from bone and walrus-ivory, and 
have thiLS acquired an cs]jecia[ teehnlquf of 
sculpture. They hardly ever paint their i>odles, 
as they are dn-ssed in skins^ and tatooing can 
not acquire the Impi>rtance it jjosst'sses amoug 
the nakfsE fieoples of the tropics, 

iSfshles articles of psai'tii nl use, llie T.-squb 
mips carve snijill toys and hgures i>l' hone and 
walrus-ivpprv', the value of which apjpcars Uj Im¬ 
purely icsthetic, indicating that art among them 
has reached a stage in w hieli theortly inf entivp is the jmre joy ofcreaitngtfig, itl), 


FIr. 17.—Tdtciri pule. Jasfirr rarSi. 
Canjuja. 
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pjtf. 31>. - QrnVtf SCiilpliirtf. f;itstt*r 


TIk.’sl' STTiall sruifjlurfs art" lujw CMllCi^tfd I.h' inivrIkTis nnt I'rdy miLSe^uni 
iPiirjJoses, l)(4l tUs ‘1 as vaStitvl articles Df I'ppmiiicrcr. f irigitially, 1 ii!j\vcvlT|, thi'v 
were obJt:t:ts (if art in the rntr sense dJ' tht; wnrd; |3o.s.sihty they wre amulets 
iniiMuled U) bring gutid fortijne in; hunting and hshiiifj, 

A Qiii\'erKLl law of the [> 11^1 tive niiiid is ihe lielief that tlie ri'iirnduLtiDii 
of iiti iplijeet insyresi llte jHPSsessinn <<1' (he iniginattU vtis well (ip irarry alr.nig 
ipiin's gnd, the figure nf a jiRipiLtiiiis spirit, i>f the uiiiEiial i»iie wished Le hunt, nr 
ipf the kayak Hi whii’:h nne (nisti'iJ pine's 3ile p.jn the ei.pld sea. It is m.it [leeessaty 
that the repn-niuetiun he an exaet une, a fragment is suftleient, a mask uf the 
/t’/i'fM., as (he protect I tig animal is r+illeiL This eireumstanee "fa pi sttipm "f the 
wEinie sulTfceing fnr lottytiie intt]M.ses i^nnstiiutes ati e>t|iLunaiiiMi> i if the elemental 
simpUhed deeDnitive art which luis already liejeii piiseusKeiLL It is pipssihle tliat 
the mysteripius tanjnied designs ur that i>3'lhe Aiistrtdian shield are rini intended 
Hi represent ninte tiuiti u pnrtinii Df the skin nf ii snitke ami have the same mag¬ 
ical pnrprise as the small figure nf a carib"ii carved frtpm a b"ne, wliicli tin" 
Esejuimn wt'tirs lianging frpjm liia neek ti.i insure a happy pnilcpuniie te the InmL 
it is sulhcient sontidimes (p) draw the reindeer lui the neapon callefl a 
tthtch senrs tpi hurl (he pn^jeetih" nr harp'*'shad %ocm 


lo rirsTORv iur 

stH* thill tJir Eitrtittciin prchistfjrii: 
m:m hiLiI wcnpijn.^ !iK‘u||;ii.urni witli 
ihi* itittiycs i>f Thi^ linimnj^ he w:ls 
Ininting, 

Aivnthfr S[i]>er5t itinn un¬ 
man ta (jrmiitivi; miintlji is the be¬ 
lief thxii by wintn<1(nf; tl!!- in>ag4? df 
a persuTi cir animol, the same t’ffrrt 
ts nL.in»ii‘y]|y iinJiliif’CtJ tipu'n (he 
ariqinal of the image. Titus by 
s[ieiirinig ihe mitiiatitre ligurc a I a 
naribiiu, it is believed that the 
Ikuntcr will later be abb- lit winini.J! 
Ilf kill the aninutl itwlT, 

SavJigc^ in n lnu’ slate af ctj|- 
liin^ rardy possess iilaK Jmt (lu-y erratr gralri^pii- hybrid fi^jurrs tt'itli mxii- 
straLJi lieritL^ Lind iitiTiattiriTi liiKdieSt tthieh they believe irill pndeet ibeiu from 
spuits and devils and wiLfil off evil iitFlijeniTii frum (heir humr's, The IndiaiLs 
(if the I'licifie West, wiSti a rndinicnlary sense !►{ bbtury nml H!eni':ilM|Ty, 

lamcujitni lung fmlcs ut ina.sts the varems (ipienis whiihi, i>nr after aindlier, 
have liecn inhcriteil r.r ulherwisr aoptired by the JkWTier af the prijf. In 
r-iher w.-i>rib+ ji i> n piiifLlit represcntaiinn nf that rnitn s '^stfiry", ns the Uulians 
ihemseheiL juit it. A tulc^m may have lieen Lirqxiireil by means nf a ntirxJtenlmLs 



Fiff. III. — briltdti C'Jlumbtjin crfEmLintuI 
dfljire-niaAk, 



Fiji, iSI. lirJdHh CelumblBii [nJtrtMn tliTKM'!l d* ititeiimitSnmJ* anil titkinit 
part icL 41 relliziullK diLliCF. 
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aJveTitiirp, or it may liii^ e lieen 
idht'rited. In uortnin irtljtrs, inslitu- 
liuns nrr haspd fii dpst’cnt in Uit; 
fetiiiUc and ilit* may 

L'omr unrJt-r tlic [jriitci Ehin 'd his 
wife^s lotL'tn. A may lie 

won by LNMtqnPiit. ftir ihir death of 
an enemy givi's (n‘s slayer the night 
to artiuiie hLs totem. Thiis ihrse 
mytliii-a! beings i^arved upon the 
tail eedar | ui1p set up he lore the 
liume (if till- owner foim a sort nt 
eoELt^hf-nrTnfi and a Elcfense against 
witchcirat't [fig, ly). "I'he (’[ining 
orthrae [loles am I of dant't.'-niasks 
stimulated the art of sculpture 
among litese people. All prim.jtivtr 
peoples jHhssess almost insliin'i- 
ively this taste for in ini if danees 
in whii'h the daiu^ers wear masks 
Representing the animal or stiint 

which protects the ramity of the elan Itig-s. ig, ac, iS ami I'late Ip t >nr prehistur- 
ic Kuropean iiiuestors danccil in the mnie manner; (he dance had an cspi:c i.-it 
connection witll the sufiCTStitions nf the hunter who must pet form a irerlain 
ritual in order that the hunt, hi.s meatis ot siilwi-stence- might he attended t.^'ith 


FJtJ. 12L. - EiocJt (jn^ilhtlSA JiiHdi: by (lie IndiLina 
ni rlic Suutliweet fA fbc ignited S(citEa. 


SIllCCSS. 



StilL there exists in munklntl a latent artistic fi>rcc which *i-eins to li'W' ni' 
o|i;ioriuujly to manliest itself in w.aks of ever tncrna.suig importani'e, Take, for 
examphi, the folnssal senlptures I'ontul r»n ELa-Sler Isbudt to which (hr natives 
aserjheil a |mrefy mythical origin when ipieslionetl by lEie lirsi white i^siplorers. 
I hese srulptuR^s evidently helungrd to a cijltnrr still in the' stone age^ Imt 
w'hii'h had developed in no very remote fieriod in tliat little nnknovvti iskiiid in 
the Southern 
raelfic Ocean 
su far from any 
oilier grviUp of 
islands (fig’ tJt 
Lind Plate II). 

And yet the 
[lower and [iri - 
c i s t o 11 with 
whieh the hard 
I lick is carved 
are amiliring. 

These statues 


possess a sim- 


Fi£. £l — R^ntliiLBii dmui'iivx; nf 1c<i[iiiiu untetupr. 
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Fig. 2a.» Fresco reprejientine « hunter dissuisrd as an ostrich. CtNTasL Antic a. 


plicitytluit is marvellous.anU they seem t<» express something futcrulanti genesial, 
pertaining perhaps to some mile form of worship, but, nevertheless, not unlike 
some of the things hidden in the ilepths of our own cunstTiotisne&s. .Strangely 
enough, the Ea.ster Island sculpttmts are lire mirst ircrlect ever carved in the 
full round by a primitive savage race. Otily the prehistoric hunters of the rein¬ 
deer of gbdal Kuro|ie have pn»iJuced a .sculpture su|>rrior to that of Kasier 
Island in the held of primitive rulture and art. 

Taking up tlir subject of |>.unting, we note that while the denizens of the 
white polar wastes display an especial aptitude for sculpture, it is among the 
hunting tribes of .\frica and Oceania that we tmd primitive jiainting at its best. 
CiHUt the walls of their ta\rs they paint magical pictuies of the unimuls they 
hunt, or they carve their outlines up 4 in the high nicks, sheltered from wind and 
niin, which are adapted to form a sanctuary for these hunting [K*oplcs. Tliejr life 
in the ojien and their dejiendence u|Hin tln^ hunt have develojicd in them an 
esj>ecial aptitude for the oliserNTition and reproduction of the sw^ft movements 
of wild animals, many of w'hich are too rapid to lie caught by the slower eye of 
civill/.etl man. lliese iminlings are usually found in aaiTcd spots to which women 

and the uninitiated are forbidilen 
act'ess. 

Still this realistic .style is nut 
the first to ap|»ear. .-Vs they begin 
to re|ircsent animals and men, near¬ 
ly all primitive peojdes avail them¬ 
selves of w'hat might be called a 
schematic figure for their pictures, 
and this for a considerable 

Fir. 21. UrocnedHries. (Arabian rock drawing. 1 time. These Conventionalized fig- 

















KlS. 23. — UuBhmBU rock paintinits. ffhoilealo, CtNTa.tt. Afbica. 

A. Battle acene. —H. Hunting scene. — C, Sheplirnl unJ flocks. — (>. Cattle KrasinK by river. 
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Fki?. —FrtJiWv rEptf'Bfhtltsti a. liatiV tH-l^rccii Bushmen Jiihd iirRMes. 


lEFTK Jif ii?imui[s ami nieii aitrsliave a fpTi]i.irk[iI>h- ruijcmbbrti^e 

T" tmc amuher. wlicihcr ihty arr hjtyiRsfinii k;s .jr sttff hes madi: u|Kiti 
the rwk by the ih rbm uf Xurtji Alrira uf X-^rtb .Amem-m hidhms 21), 
The t.arlicsi slyU- uf ^aiming, thcrefuf.^ wnuld Ohnsist of th^e scluimfitic 
art]mat frfrms which litbfiw the [mrely ilecaridicr lUil a time cnmea 

^ihen tht primiilvt^ artist makes u yrcat in achnniv. lb‘ no bmgcr rcUci 
entirely ufjH.ti these sclirmatie figures which have hti.Mme Fixe,! in his mem- 
|^ry■, but betjirs In pay attention lo the actiin! frirnis existinf^ in the w^^r^ll 
anujMiiJ him, fiis pereeptions, ni>w lU! fon^'^er wearied liy the T'lired e.screLse ef 
-in intensive iiiliure, pt'rniii hiin to appreciate his suri^iuriding u'itJi a keen 
vjsiiitt extKtfirdiftarilji' a<iaji[ed l>i the oliacnatifKi anti rccortlinp cii' the swift 
niMvetncmts and fiigUivc asptn.ts nf life ulHiut him- I^atcr^ his art tlt^cner^ 
ates intu an cxtreTne realism; animals are repnrsctited in the act ef teapin^, 
as b lakfrn by a filnitthpraphic pbte ((ig, 5 z)* iiometime& the peculiar njtnr- 
nients which chameteriKe a |varticular species are rcci.iRil'd, like the Ji*ciila- 
riim Tjf the enned m ek of an l^stHc^l (fig. 23, J, ur the stretched neck o|' a 
dn.mcdarv^ feeding on ihe si.^ipy pastiim^e of the destri, found in an Arabian 
drawing 5 tig, 24)+ 

Sumelinics these savage peoples, such as the Rnstimnu succi-cd admirably 
in (itiinting scenes td a cnmplicated nature which are really studies id life. Most 
interesting is the picture -da battle between llushmtm and tlir hostile nrrgro 
irlEic which aitempts to steal the c-attlc from their herds, [lainted upon the wall 
\ti a cnvcm m Central Afnca. [t is cun^us to note that the vitToriims hushtnen 
arroi exaggerated si/n, juit as alt jirimitive iienples represent persons as hirgcr 
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'ir !pf nt' 
cfjrtiin|jf t-j lliptr 
ri'lfliivp rank 
and Iriipiirtanci^ 
(fi^, jfj). knmst 
ad mSt tc!d , 
liuwcvrr, that 
these African 
paintings are 
ihe ^vLitk of a 
pcojhie who 
fiave fjfen nifjie 
or les^i jn con- 
tact ivjth civi- 



li;f|.-d T,ve« I ]-|, I es. 37. - CjrccilBr hulii H>|! Itic rfllivcs of tJie Cdr^n, 

At tintfs the 

Ihishinen even give some imjFressinn nfclie surrounding country, and thdr pic- 
tiires represent alEiiost all t]ic native anlmaJs, such asi hippnpntanii, andlo^to^ 
andinttle, I heir pictures are far In adtanee - f du-se ..f the AustraJbns, Toly- 
m^ians and Nd,rth American Indians. Their techniejae is most simple, fnrihe 
Iti^shinert paint ufutn an nn|)rcparoil rock surface witli earthen eolnrs and rmhres 
mixerl with grejise. 


^ ^o Uir as we have any knowledge uf the art of (hrae primitive peoples, 
their artistic progress vonatats in. additig their ohsL-r^-ationR id' nature Pi their 
repcruiry ot raeaita] images, seen in their largest dimmsiTm, ?>om mental im¬ 
ages, they (Jasg on to physical rtp resen tat ions, adding to (fit' former tJieir new 
I »hset va 11 nn s and various a eccssur y ^ tetails. 

Some pricnitTtc raire?), like the Australians, have no houses worthy *<\‘ the 
inttiw and no toiieepnioii of even the rudiments of architecture, (Jiltcrs live in 
huts .ifljark or of woven hranchi's and shocus thatched with great leaves of the 
tropical forestr fn the hottest portions rd' t'cntrul Africa, the heat dri\es the 
iithahUanls ti i the construelirm of huts w ith thick walls iTclay, and these have 
a certain architectural lorm. 7 'he natives iff the Ci.mgo live in dreutar clay hols 
thatched wtih stmw, set aloiigsiile one anrnher like cells in a bee-hive ('fig, 27). 
’I'he houses alnnit I jike Cltad are also of iday, but these arc re cl angular in shaf>e 
and llurir W'alls are thick and slanting anri have no windows, 1 he Hat roof, 
also of beaten clay, is SLap]n>r(ed by vvimden beams and resists tiic mtiindav 
heat ivf a tropical sun, from which even the acclimated native is -ibligeil to 
seek protectii.pn. d he snow IniTS itf the Ksqulmos^ or as they are railed, 

are also drcular, ami excejit for a low^ entrance, have no iFjK-nings in their 
domedike walls. 

Hut the |Jrimilive pei>).dc'S ot nut owii times no longer erect commemoralivu 
munumeiits such as a s<ilitary stone set up to perjietitiite the liime of a lierd fir 
to tec'jrd the date of a great event. We ran -.inly infer that the feeling of the 
Unity of one generaiifm with anutlicr, iJie inspiration ofsurli a wt>rk, no longer 
exists among savage pco|(les. 
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Stunnno* — Artlsmve oJ til? rrimir ntccssitUiH (»f mnnkind. Biitli thildrcti iinij S^vaGcs anc 
Roi'cnved l>i' tlie same cm>nL‘-THi‘{ mtes In tlialr dmUflrup^ Thi!]f ttprnduce aa objirclp ns Jt is, IJut 
according to tJic menial picture they liaiT Jorined uf It, Til* rmliniieiltnrltw nf ttic tiody Is perhaps 
Uie first step niontf Ihe lim nf nrtistir prn?fEsa. Art Is at first punrly uramncnial nnd teruftty flto- 
roelrlMl but soon estwi tlic Treat primltiyc p inpln be^trt to ebsar^-e nntwre more closeJi' un4 repro¬ 
duce It Imir mstuntiirKJOus glimpaeS Tltr! tlT-vpIopmcirt ol KCUtptuni (jrecea^?* that of point Eiih'. masks 
irre ain.’Ed lor cercfflonlal denccs, mid fflosl Imporlnnl of illl. wc.ifKms sre decctniteil with carred 
.Tniflircnta. In tlselr fiplitrdc for art, Ihe Batliraen stend flmamotw primitive peoples. Tlieir frascires 
Itreatly resciEbte tiuise of the Cnvcrtt* of prahiflloric Eumpe. In nit primitive peoples, architecture 
t* jnon,' nr le«S fadimentjirjr^ cnfllirtmiotatlTe mmUitUetllft ST* iitmnUt mikiiih«-n. 

BIbllAsrspby. - On the wft of pKmIthx pei>plevt danss*: rfisr Aunsf; l-rench truPStn- 

tlnit. Ui D^its tie Spanish tranShilkm publisJicd by Enrich y C+‘— Op the fiColpturesi of 

F-aatcr Island! BlblinffmpbT in .Urm^he nrtfnn of Ihe London AnthTopidoulajil Society, IflUe, -BoLT- 
UUiTE- ITivMtfsteru etf Ermer laiand. IWJO.-Upoa the uriflln (rfart injceneml, BEre: LAmie: PurnH* 
ties Memvhfn in (fer Mtcrm iirit-rHUrifm Kan^tE HWM.-Uety - The ffaat&rfrur 
Eartu nrvsk Art. lEWT. - Srn.i.i;: Art tit?S - Ktoei: Arte dei Btsmhs»L - EjnrsHinen: HeiMfif 

mr VAibefkitnfir /irr^aWrn.?. —K. vrur nns l^rcEsav: f/rtlfVifeii NiUssm'itMfrn Cifnirai-Hra^WritE,.— 

M. fjc Zav^js: .Vc'HTO Art, JlUU. - Ftsiiz Bdoj; THe fhaakhdi Midtus. I«l3. - W, J. HortMAhs' 

The f7r«pAjC urt \tftkk Eat^nimOt ItStfS. 

P«riadleal9. Fidk-tnre, Landcm, — Jnttmai nf ArdTriatn Enlit-lnrr, Bostoji-^ L"ArtfiirtJiiwfot/j?. 
f'flriTi- - -linertcari 4r?//JrtJiiofojr/s/. W’tiahbiEloii. 



Eiff, ai. —Ccrenumirtl 1m«tI-dreM fne ■ dnrtce. 








Fiji. 29. — Mrjialithic mnnuniRnt at Stiirwhenue. EMniJkMO. 


CHAPTER II 


ART IN' rilfc. KKINDEKR Kl’OCn.-XKOI.ITIIIC ART. 


I o fisiil in hiintpc an art at all r(‘N<'nililini> tluil ot' the xivagr proples livin^j 
luiJay, it Is ner(*vsary to l>arlc tliousanils of years In-fore the dawn «•! 
liistotA’and th«* knowledge of metals to the stone age of the later (ilanal pernnl. 
1 ownrd the end of this long ep«M’h, northern Kiirope was still covenN.! I»y an 
ice-cap. The Alpine glacirrs extended down lnt4» the middle of Krant'c, and it is 
proluthle that the reindeer pastured tm the gludal lichens which were their prin- 
»*i|»at IoimJ »’Ven liey^md the INreniH-s, in Spain itM*If. 

Ill** Course of human indiLstry seems to ha\(^ siiffiTeil an interruption at 
this time. ThLs periinl may hr said to have (-on.stituted a dividing point in the 
htng age of .stone, w hich con.sisteil of ihr I’alarolithic, or old stone age, and the 
Xe4tlithic, or new stone age. Itetween the two w-as the strange pericKl during 
which nui.sl of man’s tmils were 4»f hone «»r ivory. From the early (juatemarv 
period man had pr4»gri's.sei| in the manufacture id his .stone implements; indeed, 
it was almost his only industry. Ihit now hr alstndont'd it ton t'ertain extent 
and tmgan t«4 make use of reindeer-antlers, l>«me and Ivfirv for his hanrlles, 
knives, spears and implements of eveiy si»ri. l’ri*«r to this time his t 4 M>Ln and 

1 weapons had lieen of riidelv chipped silica. VVe hi>st find Hints whicit can Im- 

positively identified os the work »if the human hand in the alluvial deposits 
•>f a perioii railed the Chellcan. Tliese are niile hits of stone which have been 
ehippeij by fracture or pressure until they have an «*<lge or a point (fig. jo). l.iltlr 
by little man was driven by Ids necessities tit Iram to fashion those martelhius 
tasTonv or v. i. —a. 
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Fid- 30. Stone axe. San I»idro. Madrid. Lower Chellean. 


Iani*r-j»ha|ietl flints 
whiih have almost the 
ilelii'at y of a leaf anti, a 
beauty that is truly ar¬ 
tistic. This industry 
was well on its way to¬ 
ward the |»rodu(tion of 
the perfect chifiped 
stone tool, when its de¬ 
velopment was inter¬ 
rupted by the last ci>ld 
period of the (tiaciai 
c|M.»ch. Gci'lo^jists who 
have studied the rate at 
which the Alpine jjla- 
ciers have receded, 
have placed this peri'Kl 
as recently as twelve 
thousand years ago. 


though many consider its antitpiity many times as great. In any case, the fauna 
of Kuropc changed, and man, who had up to this time ranged abimt the coun¬ 
try without any fixed shelter, was now compelled to take refuge from the 
mid in the caves which had already sheltercxl the ferocious cave-bear, ursus 
sfh'ltrus. Reindeer-antlers, bone and ivory were sub.stituted for stone as the 
material from which man's tools and weapons were fashioned. This substitu¬ 
tion of bone for stone is so characleristlc of the period that it luis bec-n named 
the “ivory period” by some investigators. Today we find the reindeer only in 
the far north, and we have already noted the Ks4|uimo's aptitude for sculpture. 
So also was prehistoric man a sculptor before he became a painter. The manu¬ 
facture of his fish-liiMtks and sfiears taught him the techninue of c-arving ivorj. 
lie made a har|>oon which he used for hunting as well as fishing, for its cord 
was useful to the hunter in the capture of wounded game, and with his rude 
weapons it wi.uld l»e more often wounded than killed outright by the first 
thrust. This is prolMbly the explanation of the frei|uency with which we find 
harjioons in the i-aves of the reindeer-epoch, far from the sea and from any 
rivers, the fish of which would ex|dain the large .si/e of the harp *n ms. 

Ileside.s its sliaft. another appliance was u.scd in conncciion with the har- 
piMin; this was the dart-thrower. It Is a fairly long stick which the Ivscpiimos 
are still fond of covering with ornamentation, and the hunter of the reindeer- 
epoch made this device the vehicle of some of his finest artistic work. 1 he har- 
[KMin, properly .speaking, is only the projectile; it is the throwing-stick whii h is 
the real weapon. .\ fine example is the Itninirpicl dart-thrower, now in the 
Museum of Saint Gernuiin [fig. 31 ). which is carved into the figures of two rein¬ 
deer, one in front of the other. It was found broken in two and the figures were 
at first suppo.sed to have bwn independent. It is only recently that they were 
found to fit together .so n.s to form a [lerfect throwing-stick. We cannot but 


Akl !*S niT. 


i.L<]mirr lIji: EiijFC'iiiiJty v:\ib which thr iir(“hliit'>'rii,'sculiitnr Hn>k 
xL-lviLLitfipe (tf the- shiijic '►)’ the [prmn tip rari'e ihc twpp reit)- 
(3eer ptihicEiciI, rc^ifly ti> sijnnj^. I'lie hu iliiy wjth which thi? 
jiipstiirr anil muvrTneni ]pei‘iihar m each aiiimnl is rcjjnuJmrfrHl 
is mnu/intl iiulcc-H.!. the an (pf this jpcnipd may we 3 l Ix' mm- 
(jjirc'il witli lEic nmisi fxjirestive wiprks ipf <mr mildern art. 

Am p 1 her article which [prehrstiprie man Pirtiatnentcdl with 
si'niie ppf Itis hnesl car^ ini^ was tiic swecallcU i'pjmraiiin.ler's 
lialpm. Thi^ was alspi marie nf the antler of a reiiirierr and 
w'as i irnamented willi i7ir\tnl ligiires "1.'many ulthe ciunniPiner 
iinimalK iif tliat ]periip[lt 

Uestdes tlie harfnpp.in rind liif cpininiam.h'r's baton, w'm 
find in various museums l■|^]^ei-t^ljns nff small ht^iiri:\s, ii.I'ils -t 
rcpys, carved fripni ivipry, which up- Fiipt imlike tliose made by 
I lie Estiultiiiiis j2li. Tln-^p are of unequal merit, bill in 
s-iinie of them the hunter ol’the reindeer bus shown hiniself 
to be ;i hnislieri artist, eaiputple of lejiupituHni^ wdth curious 
intensity the animals nl' his time In jiostures liiat arc most 
expressive. E'ieite, (lie |irinHpaE illustratipr ipf these htjiires, 

Iras Imen so earried away by his admiral ion that he has a&~ 
cri 3 >cd an almost academic Irainlny lo (lie artists vvlu' ereated 
rhem. lie believes; that we have the trial skeiehes i<r these 
eri|;rtL\ers of a liyi^ipnc ai^e; in these enj^ravinys one oiittim- 
Is s;u] I e rim lapsed upon aiiotlter, amt it is interesting to IoIIhuv 
lEie artist tJiroUfjh his various trial aitemids to tile figure 
whicli was his tltia] !’lioii-e. The exeeUeiiit technique ui'somt' 

Lpf lilese works is the more lo be admirerl when we eoiisider 
that their only engntvinp IpioI was a rmlely i'hl|i|pnl |aia’e 
of hint (hgSi 33 and 34). 

Most pif the engravinjps found in Ihesp- nues as Well as the ivory carvings 
rejiresenl only the animals eiPnimon in t'Iuro|if a I that limCtSuch as the reindeer^ 
mammoth, EeiuIiIu pir hsh, Amiin[rthr smaller earvinj^i^ fomu] In these eaves wc 
s-imetliTies also (iml the human fin.tire reprodneefb Nearly alwaiys it is that pif a 
rude woman w-ith imasses nFa[li|jiisc tissue abpuit the abrlomen^ remiialipisj uS of 
the preferenee shown by some Ahii ar tril'ies for beauty of the eoqmk’nt type. 

R-Specialiy intiTcsiino is the jialatsilithie tipure natnett die X’emis nl’Hras- 
sf;m[uiuy, fnun the p’uvc near rliat |riaee where it was disciivered. This nude fi|T- 

11 re precedes liy many tluiustinds of 
years the N’enns ol Prajilietes wiiic'ii 
was rlif first r e present tit in m uf the 
female fi prill in I'kissityil art without 
a mantle or dra]>ery “jF any sort. The 
Venus of bpissem[>0uy w-a s fpuimi 
without fiend, tirms or legs (fiy;. 331, 
but the heap! of ani'thcr fenude figure 
- HurEc catvvil trout Ivppry, rJtnirritk'sj wiLS i'nund tin the siime site in this 


biirUlirtpw- 
rrnni Brunrque]. 
fJsaint- fjurm n i/i 
Miiaeiim.i 
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cjvtj. This ’rVi.ts alsij 
carved Troni Tvfiry 
and, tEsgtther wilh the 
tnrsi.p Jtist mp^ltll:^ncd^ 
^vtrs us an excellent 
id(':i Iff ilie iy|te. The 
hiM," slantints OtrebeaiE 
cnrres|3niif|s t'" the 
k u 11 s < 9 f I saliiei»! it hie 
man iit 4Pur niuseuTns. 
The anringement <it' 
the hair is interc-Slini; 
and there U n melan- 
chnSy expressiim in 
the eyes which adds a 
certain charm tf* the 
entire face jG). 

Kepjrcscntatirins ipf the miilc human fiffiire are much rarer, In ilh in rclirTs 
anti carvinKs in the full nmnd which date frnm ihLs pertod^ ifitranj^ely entiugh^ 
even the few that luL\e heen dLscni,ered have mintslmns heads resendtlinu those 
nf ail]mats and recall the mitsks used liy snvajjra tudayn The scarcity iT these 
hljures has gh'en rise to the belief that these hunters iTtlie reindeer had the 
same prejudice ajjaitisi reprEpdneing the human fnrm wdiich has chameteriiied sn 
many [peoples in the ermrsc of the history tpf the world. In the light of our pres¬ 
ent kniiwledjre. Iiowever. it seems ntp-re reasonable lip believe that this pref¬ 
erence for animal hjirms was mpthing nupre than one of itie results of a belief in 
the magiail use ipf such fipjiires. Etiually rare arc represenlatipjns pif plant forms; 
pinly on a few reindeer bonre do we fiiipl engravitigs (pf the lichens and algn: 




Klg. it. Uison mcklifled from cloy. Cave oF Tuc, d'Audnut^ert fAflV^n’A 
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Male biaun. Cave at Altamira. S4MT«Nta>a. Spain. 






Feniale biaon leapiim. Cave at Altamira. SAMTANoea. Spain. 
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which w««uld be a |»n»min«*nt I'rature of the tan<J!M'a|>r t*f 
that cold fieri* kI. 

I'he reindeer, naturally, is more often rcfircscnted 
than any other animal. The |»rchiMonc artLsi has pre¬ 
served for u-s a vivid picture of this fleet animal, S'*me- 
times in the very act of leafiing, again with hiwered head 
peacefully cropping the scanty pasturage. We see the 
horse, no different from what it is iiiday, ;i-s well as the 
mammoth and the deer. All are wild animals, the quarry 
of the hunters iif that ficriiid. 

Up to comparatively few years ag*i the only sculp¬ 
tures by these peof»le *if which wc had any kntiwledge 
were the diminutive figur«*s «»rnamenting small iv««ry ob¬ 
jects such a.s throwing-sticks and bat*>ns, indicating that 
sculpture was only a secondary art among thes<? |»rehi.s- 
tr*ric |ie*iples of Kurof>e, and that they ♦ ••nserveil their more seiious etTorts for 
the execution of the great wall fiaintings for which they 
are famous. 

kccently, Iniwever, great sculfitures ha\e licen dis¬ 
covered, the sciqic «tf which parallels that of the wall- 
fiaintings. M. Ifreuil has made known to the w'orld s<tme 
im|)osing frie/es carved in a cave near C!ap Iftaiic. Here 
wc hud a series i*f horses identii'al in style with the small 
ivory figures, but larger than natural size (fig. 37). A frag¬ 
ment td' another frieze was discrkvered in 1912 in a cave 
in the l>epartmenl of Arit-gc {fig. 34), consisting •*( a series 
of bisons modeled from clay. 

.As has been stalcil, the ivory figures were km»w'n be¬ 
fore we hail any knowletige of paintings dating from this 
fieriml. The iliscovery t»f the latter was, therefore, most 
sr’nsationul, for their artistic im|iortance far surpassed tlial 
of the sculfttures. There was a i-ave at Santillana del .Mar near Santander w'hich 
contained many chipped Hints and extensive remains from fires used fi>r (hmies- 
tic purposes. It had been 
explored many times by its 
discoverer. Dim Marcelino 
de Stintuida, but the ro«»f 
was so low that it was im¬ 
possible to enter without 
crouching. Pue to this fact, 

Sautuola had i>ften gone 
in and out without notic¬ 
ing the paintings in plain 
sight on the low rtn>f of the 
t'ave. It was not until 1880 
that his little grand-daugh- 



Fig. 37. — Horse •culptured in the cave of Cap Blanc. 
(Length 7 feet 7 inchea.) 



Fig. 36. — Head of the 
Venus of Brassempouy. 
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Fig. 33.—The Brauein- 
pouy Venus (torso). 
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ter actMunpanicil him mii one 4.f these visils and raUcil his alientnm l*» i.ne .d 
the “oxen". It was a hands».me and well pr<-servcd painting of a bison, the 
Ust in the entire eave (Plate III). The roof was found to be cvered with 
exeellenl frescoes, intermixed only in places by ancient stalactites and great 
heaps of prehistoric kitchen refuse. The style of these paintings w;is the same 
as that ..f the prehistoric engravings and rarvtngs already known to sdence. 
.Some of the painted animals, such as the bison, ha<l disappeared from Europe 
at the close i»f the C.lacial period. Indeed, there was no d.mbt as to what they 
were, and Santuola did not ht^sitate to identify them as contemporary with the 
engra\ings and small cart ings itf the rcindeer-<-|ioch. The first brief published 
arci.unt of Sautuob's discovery was received by the sinentific world with 
unanimous iniTedulity. llis opponents claimed that s*. finishetl an art was 
imiM-ssiblr without anv antcteilents. and. as a matter of fact, the Santillana 
pictures are Mill the finest of these wall paintings. What made it wor^ was 
the fact that Santuola ha»l already been exploring the mve for the p:ist sixteen 
years without noticing the pit tures. It setuned quite evident that he could only- 
lie a (ILshont-st seeker afier notoriety, such a.s is t*ccasionally found among the 
pretended scholars of sei-ond-rati* European town.s, 

Ikith Santuola and D.Juan Vilanova, profess4tr of palae.mt«»logy at the Uni* 
vtTsity of .Madrid, and the ardent defender of the authentii-ity ofthesi' paintings, 
were treated with the utmo.st .Morn by scientific ci.ngress<-s and pi-riodicals. l-or- 
tunately, in iKtiy a Krcnch investigator, Emile Kiviere, discovernl some inewsJ 
sketchi’s of a similar character in the ciives of lai Moiithe, aiul since that time 
one find has succeeded another until t.Klay more than fifty cavi*s emtaining 


wall-paintings cimtirm the discovery ot >autuola (fig. 3 ^)* Eil^f’ the sculpture's, 
the pictures in thesi' raves reproduce the animals of that period in surprising 
postures (IMate lllj. At first, rei.n-sentations of human figures wi-re very sc'arce 
and w-rre .v'en <mlv in some of the caves in Spain, espei iallv in the w’cll known 



- Fig- - Rdndeer. Cave at Font de Gaume. (from Breuil.) 
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|jicLitrr y1 Cn-^jul flist'i HVfrrd in Tfji'tj 
in lln.'- PriiLnncc ot'l^'ridiir This jmint- 
injT rt:|.fr<idi.iL‘es n niiinbrr id' si'riies 
friMti the lifr tif tlio huntri-s <if thr 
ri'ind<.'fr in ^dih'li we st:e lur^f 
with bmad nntli-TS- Sonip nf thrsp 
litinliny r re ties are dil'iicuU lit nn- 
ileiatantl, and it i.iussIIjIl' that sume 
ihI' ihf ti||jure.s nre tSutse men in 
diH^uiiie. ir*! rankest nf all is the danee 
rifniiie wnmen ari>iind the ji^nre nf 
a man, Thi- WHiniea ivear a ftt- 

liiiji tiinir l^^ skirt s^.nie S'»rl and a 
IIItinted eajp nr tiinit| ti|jtin tliPtr 
hf'EKis (I'late IV), ( ^n the Jither side 
herds (d i 1 ve x arr ete\ er] v skel cb t‘t.1 
verv' stmiifir m the E'^intlriKs in 
I idler lairts inf :S]i-ain and fn s^uilhern 
I'ranee* '1 ln:‘ nntS-t vahmble efall fretn 
the sttLrid|iiiLiit nftlie hisLurian is Lliat 
I.H'irl.iim til the Ciif^til itainiinjt iii 
whieli we see a small li|Turc nnit 
Unlike a Siiivt daneinji and siirr'ntntl- 
ed hy a niimher id wimien in jKiirs* 
In mltnT eaveti numiTi»li.s ftyniliMlit 
Ei^Lire.s iitivt' IJiM.'n I'l untli,!Hith iit- 
eist‘d and painted* I'hesf are usually 
huts, hanilx^ arri'W-headtt and things 
id'thill iyitvi whii'li liriibalily hadxenie 
magical si{fnilieance :fig. di), 

Many features <if these jirchis- 
tftrir frescus ]iresent problems which 
are dinicult iii S'dve. The pictures 
are ofti-n cpute +1 distamre in pm tlie 
nnuuh Ilf the cave, and at XTaux, f ^r 
example, ii is necessniry tn gn its I’ur 
a distance sit" eight hundn^d and 
seventy tivt^ yards In rcai'b tlie (lart pif 
die cave wIutc tliey are to lie finind. 
The discovery of a si pa] 1 stone lanij i, 
not unlike th'ise nflhe Hs(|uttsio^, 
[■xplainp'il the tiuptlmd ef lighting 
iheSt dark prehistoric sanctuaris^s, t<ir 
the smoke f r o m t h pst‘ grease - feil 
laiiijis luu.I disiippeftri'ii in the course 
uf thousands pifyears 1 d oxtiliiiatiriii. 



FjiT. 315. — Itunt[n|p sctnc. ftiintline cih Jhf wqH 
Ilf Kie Cnevn du Ins C-nbultiis. AcjatREfl, 



Fin. W. ^ tSaltk scene. Cdve dI Civil. 
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Axes oi pDlisited Jtone [stunt Tcry JMWSiU 
anrit used es ejnulctij 


i hf svniFn4s vn: Kave mcniioiiRd* 
such as htit.St liands and arrnw- 
ht^kift. were dciUbUf'-'is made by the 
hunUT wlltii used tif hisun' a 

furtunati' iniELi>me u* the hutit by 
wiuindmi^ Stu imagt: the animiil 

Ilk br hunted. 

Wf Ibul a scL’imd stage in ltu‘ 
df velupment ^ kf this cavt art j ti the 
^hudieast ]>art nf which i-vi- 

dc ntly I’iune after the Glucial pcri< id. 
W^r arc ied lit cijnelude thut a 
tliaagc ikf the temperature ikf £ti- 
rcipc tTkiiifidcd v^Hlh the arrival nf other races nf metk. and that the succe-->- 
srkfB uf these Qluatcmary artists retreated tu the snuth. The paintiags uf this 
periud are found under uverhanging rocks and in i.tives and represent hunt¬ 
ing and iiattle scenes in which hninan figtires appear in grtiU numlicrs (tig- 
urtii and .jo), l^erhaps the tmist iinjjortani s^iecimen this survival of 
paiacuLithic art Ls the ellmplieate^J Ifey^co at AJpera with its scon-s 'kf humiin 
tigur<rs (Plate IV}. 

The art of the NVolitliic, or new St'me age. is eharactcrLieii by the disap¬ 
pearance cifthe wonderful talent f».r [tainting and sculpture ikf the older race.s 
fif hunters. In almpcn}ialiun^ however, a taste fur ni^iumiiental wuirks of great 

nionoLitlis now aj>pcars. 

After the last cold wave of the LihciaL pe- 
rirktb the |>tilar ice-eap slftwly recedf^ ami the 
fauna and fbvm id' rtralern Europe liegan I'l 
aippear^ So crmriplete a change in living condi¬ 
tions was bonnd Ut have a radical t?'(Tcct utkon 
both tlie intellectual and artistic life of the penj- 
|j|c. What we might call a [irehistoric Middle 
e succeeded tile Golden Age i.kf sculpture and paint¬ 
ing of the tciiidefir-e[Mkch. The roving hunters emi¬ 
grated to the south, crowded ijut by new trifkes ot |Jas- 
loral and agricultural pro [kies. Adjidning the dwellings, 
we find stables for the herds of dtinieiitic animaE. Uuts 
Were built in coEiijiact group:i furming a sort iif village, 
Caves were still inhahiied,. but were more rkften used 
for burial purposes. Where there were flu eaves, a 
powerful spirit of collectivism inspired the tribes tfk 
heap u|j huge tumuli for burial puqkoses. The cult of 
the tutem, Or (irotLcting animal ancc-Stor, gave way to a 
religion which hml for its object the condliatikku of the 
manes, or spirits of the dead- Great public works were 
Fie 4J.—Stone Mie and: undertaken and Europe wiis crossed from end to end 
haiaJle of dEEr-horn. by iLkng trade routes which were the means o^f an ejtten- 





N. of A.—V I. 


P/ij/t- /i 



PrtrMc Hi: Cfiguli LfiRibA. £pain. 

In the npiwr teti'ti4i«il comer we see ^'inbctlic siRins for the hwnt. TatheriRbt lbi disguised 
hunter, in Uic centre are ficrcliii of Lbel. Belisw, woTiien (ire deonltie Cflttler An4 liesldn them arc 
the nine wnmeti datirlt^g Ahoiit a nuin. 



Fresco nt Aljicra. AcMFJifA. Spplfi. 

To Ute left are hunting; scenra. In the certlTC is a thief with n f'eatlier head-dreaa. 

To the H^ht arc women and a buttle scene. BcEnw nre deer, cuttle jud H ilisffulsed hutlter 
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sive fxchangr of ImiiIi sym¬ 
bols amj rt‘li|iiou5 ideas. 

The reindeer and mam¬ 
moth had di.sappeare<i, amJ 
bone and ivory were no 
longer to In* obtained for 
the manufuetlire of um- 
fiil artic'Irs. (_’hi[>ped stone 
again came into general 
use and people learnetl to 
smooth and polish many 
of their stone tools and 
weapons by a proress of 
abrasion. Instead of the 
rough Mints tif a former 
age, we now find the deliixilely shaped implements made possible by this 
new proci*ss, the most c<«mmon of whieli w;is the stone axe •»r celt whieh 
was In tise down to the Roman period. The stone axe itself beaime an object 
ol Worship. It may be that man deified this instrument in gratitude for the brnc- 
fits received from it dig. 41). It was still an object of veneration during the first 
century of the Christian era, and down to the Roman period tiny axes were 
used as amulets which preser\'ed the old traditi<mal shape. This axe, or celt, 
Wiis almost triangular and was set into a wo«>d<‘n or dt*er-hom handle (fig. 42). 
Its .shaj*e was so religiously conserved that even the cnirlier copper axes were 
made in the same form and set into the handle In the same manner. Ind«“ed, the 
shape of the celt was the form nmst highly esteenusl by primitive man. 

'I'his worship of the axe was preserved by certain nations, such as the Ciauls, 
down to the Roman compjest. and the wide-.spri*ad e.xtent of this cult is one 4if 
the most puzzling problems of the study 4»f primitive man. .All 4tver Kurope anti 
i\sia we fintl religious reverence paiti t«i stones t»f this shape, the principal w'ea|>- 
on and mtist useful tend of our ancestttrs. Through stmie assodation of ith*as of 
which we have n»» knowledge, the worship of the axe lx‘came connetled with 
that of the teminine principle. The axe is tdten fituntl l»e.side the rudely sha|u*d 
figure of a woman, for, as we liave already m'ted, sculpture ami }>ainting greatly 
deterittrated after the eml t»f the Glackil period ami at the bt*ginning of the new- 
stone age. Sometimes the axe is drawn upon the walls of burial caverns ttr ujM»n 
rocks, but there is no dtmbt that the worship of the feminine principle is intend¬ 
ed. Strangely emmgh, the same triangubr axe is ftmnd among the most widely 
sei)arate«l jicoplcs, even those inhabiting distant continents, lixeept for the label, 
it is impossible for the visitor to a museum to distinguish the axe celt of 
polished stone fimnd in .AmmcTi from <inc discovered in France or Japan. The 
same virtues are everywhere ascribed to them; 4iften they arc believevl to be 
aerolites, stones (alien fnun heaven with the lightning, and they are always a 
charm against sickness, enchantment and disaster from storm. In many part.s of 
the world people ascribe a mysterious origin t4j these celts tumetj up by the 
plow; that they were lalxitiomsly shai>e<l by their own ancestors of the .st^mc 
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a-gt; haii boen ci«m|)[trtety 
Dt'fujsk.s boen fr.mnd 

in iijmiL]|i i.']riSL' hi hun^an rr-mjiins, 
ainrl It is Lliai iht’v witR* 

■nsi:<J hs nuinfV, or nX Icunt as a tup- 
iliiim nf t’xt'liatig’f'* 

h has Iwi’n lurlifvoj (|i;il liif 
nutitunu-^tUs wbirli wt^kimw 
ufitlcr t Elf naciif nf /wn/i/fy h,irJ 
rliL'ir oj-fgin in stori'f n'orshif^H Tbrsf 
talJ st- 'Tlrs hai.r bncn frfclfi] iijiniii 
Iht ground like fininUivt’ 4 hl>c:Usks. 
Lscaviitirins l]aT. r shitwn thcim tn 
Iff f-ndH'diWl in thr gnnjinl^ 

luiL nuthing Eias ("lsi any Ugb) n|((«ri 
tEif usr nTtlifsc^ Eiiigf mnnuhlillti^ 
{Eig. 43,u ^innif ujt as tall iis L-ertaiii nf tho Kgy|j[iari: ifJjrJisiks, Imving a lifiglit 
nf siivl y-llinu' frrl. Iml, generally, tliny air (d tniw miidn’st iJimj-nshinSn bring 
usually rrnni twelve tif Eiftren iVn lifgti. d hese great stinnii-s, si-attered LiUmg 
liie eiitLiilry rifads, an; still regarded with ntueII revsTenei: and arc a.ssrje(;Lli‘H.l 
with many fa>|)ular sli>rk*s and legeiiits, Thc-y are idtrii mnsidrfed In be ibf 
works <it sugetiitr tit-iiigs, hiteh as giants or saints, hi.iisiblY ihe wi>rk ol'tbe deviL 
,\fany (lienritrs liave ln’fn atlvaiiced tn aefniinl liir their origin; they have t>pen 
said to mark a frinitiiT, to lie dedifJiEtst the sun -ir to be r.t'|ihallu: irngMi!. 

Tlirsc art' all mere iunJeLturrs. We dif find In The liii.ile cerfain records 
which kail us to beltcYC that they Verrv fit her votive raonumenls ur else mi-mn- 
rials of histeiritnl fvertts. It will be reriilled that Muses tw'if<- orders, h\ the Peu- 
tateuch, the rsniiSiTiiition ml'altars ih'unhewn stone. JiieoU had ilretidy set u|.i a 
stone miinumt nt iu cunimemination of (he great event ot Ids life ujsint the ^erv 
ainit where it ot’ciirrcd. In the liinok of Joshua, the reference ts still more rHi> 
vant; the ehiidrcii of Israel galfiertd a tuiniher i'I s(i*itcs, and, wdtluiiu sEm]jitig 
iheiti, set them ufi to miirfc the spot where ihc.y nossed die Kiier [nurdan, ’'anti 



Fs|i. 44. — FLnii of dolmen- 



(litse stones shall be ior a nieinihriaE imio the children of Isrrtel (oruver", ’I bis 


Fia. 45.' Uulmcn at Urbt tlCdf Crthcq-p ii-CreuE.5e- 


cettaijily recalls the aligntnenL^ o( 
menhirs f-uml ill iVrittaiiy mu| (he 
I'ireles of moTM'liths wilh other 
slotir s in thr‘ cetiltT^ like tile film' ms 
o[je at ?f(rmflicnge ]R England dig” 
lire riicre nre also align men is 
ot menhirsi in Palestine, some of 
ihern .stiH enfft. 

Anotlir-r n]'’]m[]teiit of this jie- 
riud of whiflt Wf have mi>re pre- 
liie knowledge is the dolmen. 'I'liis 
is +i loinb conijiosetl of rnonnons 
sL.jiies W'hieli form a rectangnlar 
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In figure 44 Vre st f tlii‘ 
siniTiis jV-x‘\,'ft'hirh lipmi the i‘f 
the cfiiunluer, i.!<.^veret| by iuhrr Mai 
stpiries, si.p aii- tn msikf 4 r<inE!. A s i nail 
ciphered ijasisage 11-h li.’atls (pj tile 
iliJHfr. The cumpfex is iifvert'itl by 
an artllieial lu’njj uf earth, bn my lit 
fnpjtJ S'Pine disijnee away. Ar‘.itJn«l 
llieminifint the stmira I'-C were lair! 
in a eirele an as tn turnii n siprt i:p1 
retaining w-sbl fipr the t^arLli of the 
tumulus. As a matlrr 'pf fjudt the 
nupmiment hHii 11 anally been laid FiiJ--ii 3 .—DairaLn (11 £.jTEifl. 

bare by aetiitn ipf the rain and many 

ppl'die Pinter St r^res have been rarrrol away, so that there is Utile left but nvip nr 
threr' jpf ihe-slipites wliirlii tiirmi'-iJ the walls and njuf (jf tht? ehanrilptT, arnniyed 
spi as til resemble a gigtintic table I, ligs. 45 and 4^)* I'his resemblanre tit first led 
Ipp the belief that they were rude altars fpT Baerifn.e, Init later it was nnitwl that 
iliestiiTie fi inning tlie tnji uf the i[Lbie had its smoiitLi surface turnetl di‘\vn- 
wfirtl, and the ninvex side lay u|ppennpisii It was alsp> 1 ■bserved that the ipther 
st'pnex vvhieh had formp'd the walls "f Hie chamber lay rinse by, and in sem?' 
rases ehauiber and ]passage wrn' tintirely jirrserverl. In KngLprrd, where there 
are a Jarge number nf dtesr megalitliic iniPHump-rtts. tin- i-ititife riinmltLs was fre- 
p|liri]tly fniiind inbii'l ami udlhln it, tin- sheletPin anti iiPTSimal artieli'^ Uist-pI in 
I'lmnertippn w'ith the hnrial. 

AtiPping I tic ipl.pjerls IpiUhpI in the ex|plipraih'n prl'tlsiL-itt^ pioltnens were f inlely 




Flff. 47 k — Cup?vfl dc Mcd^a picdf AdtetiNern. SfAiv. 
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Fie- - Taata on the Farai of Torroaha d’m Salori, about fijur inilcs from Mahon. Mintina. 


decorated i>ottcr> vessels such as were unknu^i n irt the people- of the reindeer- 
eiir^di; indeed. H a mruTient frauplit nith injp.PEtaiit conHertntinces tu man¬ 
kind when the first nide prehistoric vt ssda were moulded from day* \'or a lone 
lime ihey were shaped Ity hand, lor the potters' whed was as yet unknown and 
decorated with [ines made by the hnirirnai] ofihtiMjtteforbviheim- 

presniJin of hempen Cords. 

This ^;reat change tn mode Pif lifc^ evidcnceil Ijy these ntnv huriai eusiotiis 
the use td [>011510x1 stinie implements, metal and pr>ticry, was plainly ilie conse¬ 
quence offiomeihinfr mi >rc than merely a ehanjje of climate in Europe ll may 
w ell have In-en the result oftlie penetration of another met- of people from the 
east. Some invcstiRators believe it t.> have been due t<> a C eltic invasion, such 
as that mcnitonM by the Roman wriicre. Tliese liyr>i>ilieses regardinjf ihe ruicin 
of the iitehist»>rie monuments ot Emxipe, were based U[jon the supixisitinn that 
they were ihc wt.rk of new emigrants who had a knowledge of Luitding and 
were m every way more advaitccxl than their predecessors. The monuments 
werf given Celtic .,r I(n-l,.n numes. betvtnse .,f the tXlic p..p„hti,.n 
Ot Mritiany* Menhir, for example* mevins Irm^ jstone* imd dolmen, stone table in 
the Lrltic lanRuage of Hriitany, Neverthcl.^s diis ,>r»rK>sed solution issWelh^ 
rr ton complete i» be entirely eorreet. Only too often has sotnething for which 
we cannot account by TiL>rmal mternal development, been cxpbiincti by a sup 
[Ktsed foreign invasion* This supposed C eltie immigration is only another thix/rv 
odmterrerencHiy fr>rce in European affairs by the mote dviiizcd east, and as 
usual* the Onetit is calhxl ufnm to explain another o[>scure proldem in 
pean history. 

l oday wc feel Iliai tlic problem of ihesc megalithic ra..nonicnts is far from 
being explained by an opportune ioreign inrasiiin. We do not find Itiirope 
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Ffg. 4?V. Tiiaia on the fjlrm of Tuiafi Ji' naltt jibout two itiilos and b balf Irom MaJjan. Minorcii^ 


iiibiibitcd during; Uut i\rHi|iilik’ (K-'n^Kl ljy tis'rk disiiint't rJC(‘s living t.tJgethtT, one 
n dnirinrttiit^ ririBlruTafy and tlic nthfr :i pni[nilati<>n i»f slaves presc-mng its 
indent riles and taisiiuns. On ihe ctmlraTv, the area where lliesc didmens are 
fitiiTict is far greater than tljat was believed pl^ssi] ^^e at first. They are imw kintwn 
to exist in Egypt, India, al'ing the mnihern cuast of^Afrira, in Syria and along 
the shureu oT the liEack Sea, anrl tfae pn’sent state of fpur kriowJe^dge cif the sub¬ 
ject 'iuggcsls that this NeoliilnL’ eidture tM>vored the anekni woriii inrue nrkss 
unirornily and deveUiped stowdy am.l naturally, laying the fountlarii.m ti>r the 
historic rtvillTnilnns- These prehisttnfie monuments arc called megalithic, mean¬ 
ing "itC liugc stoincs”, and the blocks of w'hieh iliey are eom[n>sed are truly 
nf exiraordituiry sue* The dolmens, or lombs, ^^re often found in groups, and 
in plciees they ;ire so numerous that they are a proniineiu feature 'T the 

^^lndSl:ap(^ Sometimes the great sloney^ arc roughly hewn, and we fiml pillars 
in I he center id the chamber Sufi porting the great Unit rjmks wdrich form Ihc 
rocif [hg. 47). 

The megulitliie niontiiiu-nts arc especially pnimiru'tii nn many of ihc islands 
of (he Mediterranean. In Minop:^ii they usually consist of ctrrular enrioHurcs of 
large stomps with a niin'ons table-shajjed Ktnit'tnrc in the i cntcr comfioscd of 
two large liUa'kis of stone. This may have hcf'fi, the allar ofsnme ifrehisluritr cult 
tdgs- 4 ^ and 49). 'nicse tables arc called Aih/jj hy the inhabitants of Miivirca; 
they are idw^ays found within an inclnsurc nnd are clnsc in other prehistoric 
monuments called AjAiiw/t and jiiizv/*j.t. 
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Fig. 5Q,- Taiauct an the fariti at Camia, about tlnCr mlleB fmm Mdlaon. MifiHfCa. 


The /it/nvo^s. or M'ntmi'Ia, itavt- the apjjcariitiec of mwenj; thry havo ihf 
Jlirm uf □ tnjiiixireiJ C'jnt and therein a door leading intti an tntr-rhir chainljtT. 
I hc Ebkk Willis tit these uw ec^nstrittird of rntiijh st-.nrs hid \n siich a 

mannrt as tn take advantage i>f ihdr natural fomi and only slight! yshajiH'd. The 
name,is derived rrom thr ]M'pubr belief that they were watch-lriwers, 
or perhaps sigiial-tj wers. 

Another type ofmegahthii: moiuiunL'tit found cm the Island nf Minorca is 
the so-catieij f/tnv/it, it is lunger than it is wide and its walls are slo|dnE, not 
unlike the inverted hull uJ a ship lying upon the beach. The chamber inside of 
it apj>eare to have been iniiindcd for hnrial purjinses, so it was proiiably tiie 
tomb ofn mighty chief or warriivr rather than a p re hist uric saiictiiarj^ {^l?’ 'i'O' 

A large rtnmbcr of these niegalTthic monuments am often found in the same 
linraliiy, iind they doxiUclfss served a numljer of pnr|.>oses, somt^ being ilwellings, 
others, temples^ and others, tcmihs. The Ljiaya/s^ with their inner chanilKTs 
and hjrtri ss-liki' appefimnee, ntay have Uven the fortified ilwidlmgs of Uus prim¬ 
itive Ikilraric pcSJple; often a mimberaie found gsotipeJ tL^g! ther like ji little 
village, The tfinrliis were pruliably their niontimenta! tombs, and tht' enelu- 
sures of great stones witti their AinAis seem to have been their temp],si, 
Strangely enough , these cnchisumR aru never fuund near a gronjj of ialtiiofs. 
The ^tnv/iis are somcwliat scarce, and the talayois, or forrified dwellings' are 
the most ijbiindanE, 


\\ e know little, however, jis tr> the pmod or the true signititjnnce of these 
monuments in the Itak'asic Islands, tint it is (T some assistance ti> rrmipare them 
with similar monuments found in .Sardinia, iiere are enornnms towers ijfien in 
groups of three or more, which are i-gfled They resemble the 

in the form and use nf the stone blocks ofwhieli ihey' are eompiitJcr], as well ai 
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Fij?. 5K — ,Vfm'/a on the fflttti of ri'ej TmJons, oUaut Knnhr four mihi from MBhiin. 11'l'iitiiXrt. 


in thf iirmngemt'iit ortliu inner \V> ncciJ only lo aiin[nire the Minor- 

ran nif^nument rt^iJRHlucefl in figure 5H witfi the une in Ssirdiiiia in figure 52 tci 
the siniihtnty in fi'.irTn and the ti!tghi]y polygonal shape of tjie ei>m- 

(n^sing them* I he same Es (nie of t!ie dispositioit H>r the interior rmim. Ihii recent 
exeavatiihns have rr^vealed I he laet that the /turjg/ii dtite 1 'n«Tn the ]iren/,r age 
and were the work (jt a people whu had achieved a fairly ailVBneed euliuriL 
According to Maeki'nzie, whit thoronglily cxplurcNl a large nutnher of ihf^m, 
they were dwellings. We aetually find cities of and piijilic works, such 

as iraus^'ways and njads, c^mstrueted ljy the same pe^iptc wh<i lived in ilntsf 
towers. The lomljs am very djfTcrrnt. They arc lon er and are popularly named 
'hhi‘ toml>s of the EiariLs ", 5 *> we see that ihe lyjis never iiseii fi^r burial 

purposes* 


f r Cl lessor Eaiamdli of (..agJiari iJiseovrred a lew years ago a tempilc of these 
uneicni Sardinians, \ear it was a well hotn ubicli the priests evidently drew 
ivater (Iff ritual purposes. In [he course of the escavatmiis a number of small 
hron/e imagtrs wem diset>veo"fL One rcfircsentcYl a g.iddess-mother, a sort of 
prehistonV [h-meter, am] the i«thcr^ a warrutr idth a cape and a large sword 
suspended from his neck figs. 55 to 56). Similar bronze figurines had liujg been 
known in Sardinia, but it is only recently that they have been identifieii aa cmi- 
tPmporary i^,ith the great megalitic niunumenis known as rtufij^/iL 

Mtgaliiluc monuments <■! great size are abnt [bund iu nMaUa and rantellaria. 


I hese are iKirtly cut out rd the luitive n-ek ami partly eon^tnieted of great 
stones, and (hey appear to have been tem|ili's ..f some sort* Here wc fiurl series 
of moms contaimng altars, or sacrifiebtl table.s, its weN as nit lies rut emt of the 
rock lo sc'rv'c some religious purj>osc ifig* 

\\ hllo the inlialtitants o| the islamls ot the MediictTaufun weni' constructing 
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Fl^. L0. —Nuraght cif S«ntn Harbata. Savmxia- 


ihew fiiassive stnirtiiri^s rullral ^ahivufs arnl riNniQ’/ii anti ibp (('Triples ul’ great 
stone blocks in Malta, the Neolithic mer (if nin'thr'm nnr] eentml Eurn|>p livcil 
in huts, the remains -jf tt hkh arc often dtseovered in tlic course nf pxeavnlUms 
fur viirioiis works. 'ITicse remains fontain ashes and csriutis objects such as 
i dtSf piitlrr}' etc. They arc often found very chjsc to the surface and arc distin- 
guishetl from the sinTonnillng Soil |jy theit dilTerent coh^r^ .Sometinres these huts 
wen' liiiiU over lire water, prohalily for pur|ii.isE5 nf defetise, and in this (■ase 
they are called palafities, t(r fiTle-dwelEiiigs. The hon.scs of the Siwiss lake^dwelb 
rrs were ufthii! sorb ;md titey ao^ also found in the swampy portions of Italy 
and northrm Eurupe, 

Evnriififan man eontinned to paint and tati.H> himself dow't? to the hoiimn 
period, ba'sar writes that the Britons paiiitetl their ttodies, and I'liny records 
the fact tliat the women of ihe.sc tril.Tes darkened their skins with the jihres of 
certain plants. 'This custom lasted e\'en longer in eastem luirope. Siime very 
interesting figurines have tjeen found in Kuumania which are ornamented with 
.stripes and geometrical patterns similar to the ilosigns tiLtiii>ed upon the savages 
of today (fig. 58 ). I’ei iin-ntla oiijents have been discovered which Seem 10 be 
used hi print these patterns ujjon the skin^ They ore very similar to 
thuse used by the Indians of Mexico, Venc?:nela and Colombia. 

I>uring the latttT part of the Neolithic ]jeriod, pottery was decotaicri with 
varied gecnnetricfil sh'signs consisting of angles, parallel line_s, triangles and con¬ 
centric dreles. The develojimeni of the textile industry'may have stimtiEated a 

















—Sardkoiiin idot. ShiilIL brUnze alatue 
n.-pT«sentlTiK a i^MirtJor* 


Fig. &1.—Smul] brunze iltiane of the Sardidan 
ttotWe&s-niDilior. 
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FiH- .’JT-^lirlcrior of preliinloHc temple, At H»l SallleivL HALtA. 


taste for tliPSje conibinatitjns uflmcs, Xumeri>u>i fragments oft itesp Loarae heni|v 
en fabrics have been disrovered. Jfaiiy uf them are half iTirbf.fTiizE«l Tlity were 
used by the prdnstiitic lake^luelli i^f nf Swh^rrbnd and hy f*thtT Xeolhbir 
fjeoples rjf northern Enrojjc and even The fibre vvns vnoven into n great 

vaticty 4ir licstgns. many of them reveal mg a. tnste for certain elcmcrttary artistic 
hirtiis. The ciirsigna, w hich w ere at first composed of straight lines, triangles and 
Ri^uares, were later formed nf curvi^, t lrules imd s|nrals, but continued to follifw^ 
almost the same patterns. 

All (fimugh the llron;tL- age,, (his Xeolithtc tailture cotitirmed to progrctja 
all fng the same lints, prridnciNg a siirresair>n of gentnetricitl docorarive styles. 
The vveajions and invplements of the [irchistoric Enropcan tribes of the Brort^c 
agr- were profusely decorated with patterns orintcrlaced and parallel lines, curves 
and spirals, finally pri>dm:ing a style called I.r Tcne, It has been sn namcil 
bet'ause the rmu^ important remains of (Ins culture were found at a place of 
this name not far from Xcuchatcl. Swit/erlatjrJ. This style continuet] down Id 



Mr. aSi. —Smari preliiitorii; fFEirrta thnjtiOi; (utomrljl. HoLriiAKiA. 


Gniecf>*Roman times. 

From t he most 
rcmfite period, the 
progress of the Enro- 
pcan peoples was ex- 
ceetlingly slow. First 
they fashioned their 
stone implcments, 
later they decorated 
their pu tte ry and 
bron/e w'eapons, until 
1 hey finally achieved 
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3d.. —CulLeir or brnn^E rlnij.^ 
fjStiifsn MifAfiini.i 


I hr coEupUi'aLri.^ Imt e^qtiisitr iltSlj'nrt ol" tim'f s 
iiticl i^inrLhlsi whith clijractci kr ihe art "jf Ln. Tt’^ne 
I fit;. 5y>. Un]y rarely cln we fiiu! the Immait I’iguirtr 
retfrrsented in thlii Ia5»t dut’Mrativr sLylet and 
rvrn then ii is t*xrnedingly ciiiivenliiniiali/nttl. 

I'.suahy circlt'5 and H|jirals art- graceliiLly repeated 
in a singht without ever degenerating inti» 

tsionttLiTiy. Tliis veiilfin Eiirupcan style appears 
li* Itavc Spread to the cast. Many objects have 
Lrcii frmnit in tirecce whicti seem to be rcEatcd 
\i\ an utcidenEal sun-vvorshiji.^ charh'its and bird 
■syminds, ami it is thought that they tvere irn- 
jmrtett Fruen nitrtiicrji Eurtjpe at a very early 

perirrd. That cuniinerciiil refatiL^na existed betwrytm tlie primiiive pteuples of 
Enr^jpe and the pre-Helletilc inhabitants id Lireree^ has been proved beyoEul 
iptesttiin. Atinnig lEie renKtins of the earliest Greek culture \vr find pieces uF 
amber which chemical aitalysls has shovsn to have eutne frotn the shores of 
lire Ihiliie. We know that gold ami other metals were im]joncd intu northern 
l:,uri:i|(e trom the soutli. S^^ it is nut ditficult to mulerstaeul hove liie decorative 
designs Found in early Clrivk art cotdd have iu^en easily imported from Western 
Europe. 

In Greece however^ nlihuugh the people were fur a time influcneed 

by the chaiactcristic gevniieirittil dtrsigiis of niNrthweslcrn Euntjic, they soon 
abainlrjned these complicated patterns ami tvr^jan to originate a style all their 
ownt which grew out of copying natnnil forms and'freely rc|irtidudng the im* 
pressiiins thtsse made upon the senses^ especially those the htmum (igiire. 

rtiit in ntirthwesiCTii I'iurepe the L'elts and ISritons continued L»i develo]! 
their own style ordraigEi which fn't^nme rii'Jier and rtcher. FosjtecialJy ]>ertii(rfijl 
are their enameled bninn'ln'S and weapons with tfidr spitra] pkittems and intiT- 
laccd curves dig. "I his Ls genuine western European art^ in iruturusl tu 
tlie more natiual forms HifGraeco^Roman ant. As we shall see IlHcft this Kuroffcan 
geometrical siylF.\ aftei having been stnmglcd for a time l^y classical inJlnctieeB, 

again bec.'ame un impurtant factchr., for it had a 
part in the fiamatiim of niediueval Romaii- 
cjiijiJe art through (he agency erf the Irish win* 
never abandoned I heir own style. It is in 
Ireland that w^e find the last niUunil survivors 
of the so-called Lellic ptuplesj f.lwiug to their 
isi.ilatcd positioxi^ the Irish were [iraetically 
the only Enrupcan people whif wrre uniiflei^ted 
by trraecii-Rtinian influences. The Insh nnrnks 
exerted a puw ei fui intiuciicc ii|jon Curtnv higiitn 
culture and aroused again a taste IVjt gC'onieirrc 
jjatterns in central Eai- 0 |ae, Tiiu^^ N'eobihiL' art 
F^l{. tfj. - Cchk e[i4iinet«tl brotiic-tf, phiycd no Small part in the evolution of I lie 

.bujFum.i decorative designs id the Midtlle Ages. 
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sitamnun. ^ r>yrSnK the lijst p“rt of the QJacteJ period itic preliisloflc peoplce Europe rilt' 
played ^real artistic talent. Sculpture came belnre pfllnting nrd wc fluid remarkiible objeclR CHn.’cd 
frura the antlem of the rehntecfr the most characteristic aniniaE cri that period- Cave pamtlnsts also 
offer very lifelike pIcttircE of tlsc anirnalt hunted hy prabistortc man. A tier I be Ice-cap had receded 
to the north, Ihe fauna and florm sUtl found Jn EHn>pc began to uppenF. find prehistoric mart rtgaiti 
beifan to make hia Impleuteilts almost entirely of Hlopo.The n!*e of hTopw and pottery Ctlllte in, and 
great megalithic rromrmcnls yi'erc erected ol ennrntoua unheitin Stones. These are called dolmens 
and menhirs in northern Ewrope and tatOfff^fa Qiid nuraghi tn the islands of the Meifilerranean. 
Decorative art mas of a J^eometric character, Wfilh splr.ils and complicaled designs nf Cnrvea, and 
wnS Called Ln Tone art after Ihe place in Swilcerland where great quaniSties of articles were found 
decuniled In this marmer. 

nibtlntrapliv. — On the art of the reindeer epocll, E. Piette: L‘art ti tiu renne, IfUS. For 
««tpt«re and painting, C-.taTAli.HJw: £t Ebeuil: Im cutwruf fl'AIIamiru. 10Ofl. Various monographs by 
Bact'Ji.; 4'flrf ifimlernatye ti tn rraeau-r Je t^^Ufr In /wfa/ares mpesires rfc Cngph L'abri tfu Cuiri 
tUanc. have bcEn puhlished in L’AaHa^pctO^ic. Paris. —On the mumintenta nf the Balearic lalandF, 
CAirTAU.rwc: lea >onum»fJ! m^satitiqaes dts UfS tin: Srltdlniftn nuraghi, *ce vai 

rimia nrtlciEs by Taramelll in Scoi^i{U‘tia aniichitti. of the Academia dei UiiCf?h imd rithcrs hy Mac¬ 
kenzie fn 4r/jfon/i?, Rome, U4J0,'-Ort Stonehenge, see Oftkles in the periodical of tilt EnKlflcers, 
SocIcD' of London, 16(U. Two aicellent manuals cd prehifiloric archaeology are, SoOHcft ,SAtiLJ.eir: 
Vr^ssCfiichte £r;rtw>rt^, llBfS (there la a Prcnch tri)El»1a|inn and dfajmel i4/lrr*AhfrW'^ {tt^ktufttH- 
ftfte. Paris, litop. by Dfer.HEu.ETE-- The lollowinH arc bIbo pimcticnlly text-htnoks on Itila subject; 
fjprd'eo/j'freflrfffA^ .ttj:/aeuffl, 5fcHiei4i='e, IDIU, and Calalofpn} des aniltptttii naUtidittn da 'Mns^ 
dt Soint'Gerttioia, Paris- 

I*AntHrapotagie, Pjiris; titiUettim dt paictdofopxa iTaitand, Pa.™.n; dilffn, London; 
Poriuffatia, Oporto; Ptdhiiiorische Uldtiert Munich; ZfUschrifi far fflhnatopip. lieriint and I he 
tnvaluabtc publications of I ha Janta de ampUaciun df Estodio) of Msdrld. 



Pig. 61. — Bison with niBRlCttl symbols, painted in the cave of Marsoulns. Frtifice. 












FJi;. 03. — P^'mmidK of Abu3.ir, creeled N'uscrre and explored by the German 
Orleatut S«:tetyr fffestorif^ bjf BorcharUtJ 


CHAPTER HI 


PREDVMASTtC EGVi'T. — Tin-: AHT OF THE FTRST PYNASTIES 


F rom the e;irtie»t iTmeti Eyy|jt Itiis been li>okcd 
upun as the venerable mother uf alt nations. 
WIitiEi Ptalii visltwl the temples ol the Nile valley, 
the Theban priesls, pnmb of their ancient itrijjin,, 
ili.s^jutnrtilly tdhJ him that the Greeks U'‘ere but 
children in tticircycs, llcrodutus, the famotis trav¬ 
eller and historian^ was as enthusiastic cm atcliac- 
ist'jgist as any modem Efjyptcjloijist, ajiil rL’iiiTncd 
fr4mi Itgypt convinced of its great antiquity; in- 
deed^ he believed that its jjuds were the prototypes 
uf the Greek l^antlieon. Diodutnis says: ^^I he first 
men originated irt Egypt owing tr> the favorable 
temperature of that country and the physical prop¬ 
erties of the Nilcj whuse fecund writers brought 
nourishment to the first human beings who received 
life." Later, during the I'nmnn Empires the vullcy 
of tlic Nile was visited with the aitme cnthusIasEii 
which jt arouses in the heart of the modem tourist. 
Senator and courtesun. scientist and emancipated 



Fig. ©.—Sitiinthjn of die pyminJifft 
In Luww Bgypt- 
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young woman (like the American 
girl of nur own Jimes), ait were filled 
with the desire tu know this fa* 
nious country, the cradle of the race. 
A o^mfortable sea voyage brought 
the traveller to the mouth of the 
Nile, and it was easy to ascend the 
river to Upper Egypt. The temples 
at riiilae arc covered with the 
scrawled names of the tfuirists id 
the Roman fteriod. Writers like 
Pliny spoke of the pyramids as 
monuments familiar to everyone, 
and it was only later that Philo tmjk 
the trouble to describe them In de¬ 
tail lor the benefit of a |tubiic which 
had begun to forget them. 

In the Middle Ages, ancient 
Egypt was known to Europeans only 
by its pyramids. We have brief ile- 
scriptions of them by pilgrims on 
their way to Palestine, as they were 
obliged to stop at Cairo to obtain 
the necessaiy' permits t«» visit the 
holy places. Arabs, insjiired both by curiosity and cupidity, broke into these 
great monuments which lay in the neighlnfrhood of the capital. They, Pm», 
had some knowledge of their antiquity. “All things fear lime*', says Alidallatir. 
“but time itself fears the pyramids". 

During the Renaissance, Egypt w;js ns little known as Greece. Only the 
obelisks an<i sculptures which the Romans hatl taken from the ancient monu¬ 
ments and bnuight to Rome were knr»wn. The learned men of the time won¬ 
dered at these porphyiy* statues and olwlisks, the polish of such hard rock and 
ihcir technique and antiquity, but they did not api»reciate the charm of Egyp¬ 
tian art-They it was who were res{)onsible for the fiction, unfortunately still 
believed by many, that the Egyptians were not only the most ancient of pe<»ples, 
but also the least progrt'ssivc, entirely lacking in a living, clianging style. Wlnck- 
clmann, the last of this school, maliciously quoic-s Strabo’s epigram: “the Gra¬ 
ces were gmldesses unknown in Egypt”. 

Egypt may be .said to have Iwen disotvered by a French expedjii«»n direct¬ 
ed by Napoleon at the beginning of the last century. In imitation of Alexander, 
who u-as accompanied in his conquest of India by some of the mo.sl illustrious 
naturalists, gcographcis and histt»rians of his time, the First Consul bKkk with 
him to Egypt a c<*rps of emminent French snentists, and to their investigations 
was due the first snentific study of the anti(|uities of Egypt. A few' years later, 
when the Commission published the first great volumes of its fiimous A'jcr//- 
tton Jt’ / Napoleon, to whom the work was dedicated, had become Em- 



Fii(. (M. - The Rosetta atone with its fantouit trilin- 
Uual Inscription which was the key to the E(0‘P' 
tian hiem^lyphics. (British Museum, i 
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f*eror, and these volume's constitute one 
of the mi»st lasting monuments tii the 
glon of his reign, with s])lendid jilans 
and engravings by the scientists who ac¬ 
companied him on his Egyptian campaign. 

It was from Napoleon that the ^'rcnch 
school of Egyptol'jgists derived their rights 
and traditions. The two Champulliotis 
were succeeded by Mariettc, who ex¬ 
plored the burial sites »>f Memphis, Sak- 
karali, the Scrapeum and most of the 
temples of Thebes. Mariette was foll«>wcd 
by MasjR'ro and his school. 

All this did ni>l prevent a society of 
private iiidinduals, the Egypt Kx()loration 
I'und, organized in London to carry on 
certain excavations, from collaborating 
with the French in cases where the per¬ 
sonnel and resources of the latter were 
inadequate for the work in liaml. Alsr» 

Uerman and Italian Institutes and Amer¬ 
ican Universities have kept |H*rinanent 
organizations in the field. 

It is well kni>wn that the hieroglyphics 
were decijihered by the aid of the Kr»selta 
.Slone, a piece of black basalt containing three equivalent inscriptions in tlreek, 
demotic characters and hien.glyphics. Its discovery was followed by a remark¬ 
able advance in our knowledge of the lilstory and antupiities of Egyjit. The 
chronology of the various dynasties has been almost completelv established, 
and the reading of the inscriptions ami paijyri no longer i.Hers insuperable 
dibiculties. New texts are constantly being published; indeed, the sricntiiic 
printing establishments now make use «>f movable hieroglyphic type, and texts 
and translations of the sicrcd and literary works dating from the most remote 
dynasties arc now made available to scholars all «tver the worltl. IMfhcuItas 
ancient Egyptian society is n»r us to understand, with its gods, funeral barges 
and strange moral cimcepts, nevertheless it is gradually Iming reconstructed. 
Nome of its spirit will again liccome i»art of the heritage of mankind and we 
shall be the richer for its hleas, just as we now are for the Greek and Oriental 
vHilture which we have alrcacly as.s:milated. 

I'erhaps the most stirring disevery of modern arrhnei.h*gy was that of the 
beginnings of the art of that ancient nation which had already developed a 
mature culture at a time when the Greeks and other Mediterranean |*ei*ples 
were still lost in the mists of antiiiuity. 

It is only recently that scholars had any knowledge of monuments more 
ancient than the pyramids of the Fourth Dynasty, which datetl from the fourth 
milirnium b.c, liy (his time, Fqjypt had already produced a highly perfected 



Fig. 6S. — Flint knives of the Prcdjmastic 
Axe. One has a sheet gold handle. 
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monumental type and developed a line 
of thoU{»ht all her own as well as a definite 
architectural style and a national art. This 
seemed the more reasonable, since noth¬ 
ing was known of any trial essays in the 
evolution of so simple and precise a mon¬ 
ument as the pyramid. Egyptian art had, 
apparently, s|>rung likcMinerva, full armed 
from the brain of Jupiter. 

Archaeologists w ere so ci»mplcicly 
convinced that nothing had existed in 
Egypt prior to the construction of the 
(tyramids, that the possibility of a Slone 
Age in Egypt was roundly denied. How' 
far back, then, did Egyptian history extend 
before the times of the Pharaohs? Had 
FJK.QB.-Prrhtetoricclayfl«urinc. this exceptional people never jassed 

showing iHttoolnR. through the vicissitudes of an .Age of 

Stone, and had this ancient empire no 
prehistoric predecessor? Nevertheless, the jiroblcm of the origin of ICgyptian art 
has never ceased to provoke acrimonious discussion ever since .Arcelin exhibited 
to an archaeological congress the first flint implements discovered in the Nile 
valley. Mariette flatly denie<l the evidence, believing that it detracteii from the 

marvellous character of this an¬ 
cient culture, and said; “The ancient 
Egyptians were all agreed that their 
art had no infancy. Their most an¬ 
cient monuments and other artistic 
remains display a highly developed 
civilization. When the Egyptians 
established themselves in the Nile 
valley, they had already reached the 
apogee of their civilization. Stone 
implements, therefore, cannot be as¬ 
cribed to them; in any case they 
could only have belonged to the 
Pliaraonic period, for, according to 
IIero<lotus. the Egyptian priests u.sed 
flint implements to prepare the mum¬ 
mies for burial and as surgical instru¬ 
ments." The protagonists of the pre¬ 
historic iht?ory naturally rejitied tlrt 
the use of chipped flints in connec¬ 
tion with the prciKuation of mummies 
for burial or for other religious pur- 
Flg.W.— Predyiuisticpottery. poses, among which surgery was 
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then numbercilj 
clearly ijenifins- 
trated that there 
liatl been a time 
TU’hen stone \^tis 
the only mate¬ 
rial in use, for it 
is always in cer- 
emoniiil usages 
that ancient 
eustoins are 
perpctuatctl the 
I ongest, T h e 
Emfjlcjymcnt I'f 

hint tc.Mils for religions uses, there f^Jte, was the survival of a | ire historic past 
which had been |ireserAed h spite of subsequent changes in mode Ml tife and 
industrial pn>greSS (hg* 6^), 

NhiWt of tonrse, every new disci>veiy' relating to ijrehislirrichgypt is followetl 
with interest and cnthusiB-SUi, for it supplies its with arlditionat Tnaterial the 
chronological cotirdinatiou of the history fff nuinkind at B veiy' remote jieriod- 
Elscwhcrc in the wi^rld w'e have i>n1y the gcoUiglcal conilitions upon which to 


Fig. eg.™- Plan f>f the SEMiaUed tomb of Meiwa, the Fret Ptiilrfl(iill. 


base our conjectures regarding the age of the Neolithic remains, ami geology 
cxpreiisetl in terms of years is a most imcertain matter. iSut Kgypt seems to be a 
very real connecting link between historic and prehistoric times. Wc sec, there¬ 
fore, that before the iiyramtds were built, at least four uiiEEeninms before the 
Christbn era, some of the inhabitants of the Mediterranean basin had marie 
suflident progress to be already on tiic tlireshold of a new' and superior civ- 
ili/ 4 itiNri, 

IVior to the arrival of certain foreign conquerors who probably came from 
the simth, the ancient inhaljitants of the Nile valley vrent aLiout ninie, tattooed 
iinil painted, as did must of the Neolithic European peoples for that matter 
(fig, GO), This method of personal adornment was long preserved among the 
lower classes, also the custom of accentuating the lines of the eye-browa ami 
eye-lids with perfumed kti-hU as w'c 
see from the Irescoes in the tempka 
of the Pharaohs. Capart iiad pub¬ 
lished reproductions of prcliistorlL: 
engravings ami paintings which he 
found among tire rocks and caves 
of Upper ligvpt, tuid these arc an¬ 
other expression rtf the art of the 
earliest inhabitants of tlic country. 

Dolmens have also been iliscuvcrcJ 
In Nubia, w'htch arc very similar to 
those found in Flurope^ Ordinary 
fKritcry w'as nut usttally decorated, 



Fig. I3S. —decfl rqtton an ihi nUtsidE? 
df tite lortlh of Mencs at NeUftEtah, 
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although s^tmctimrs it was painted 
two C4ilors. The bottom was then 
painted a brilliant red, polished with 
stone and ornamented with birds, 
boats and wild animals between 
wavy lines (fig. O7). We see in these 
vase fiaintings many (►f the details 
of the primitive inhabitants of Kgs pt, 
as well as of the fauna and flora r»f 
the islands and marshes of the great 
river which still changes its l>ed 
fri»m time to time. 

The primitive Kgsptians lived 
in huts of lieatcn day with no other 
openings but the doors. t)nly the 
wealthier inhabitants built their 


FIr. 70. — Carved slate palette frum 
the predynastic perir>d. 


homes large enough to require one 
or two pillars to support the beams. 
The household furnishings c<»nsi.st- 
cd of rude potter>-, flint knives and 
scrapers and flat stones for grinding corn, two or three chests and mats of 
woven straw. Long before the dawn of historv- the Kgyptians had l>een taught 
the use of metals by the invaders, and the ancient implements were preserved 
only by the nobility and priesthrwKl as emblems of authoritv or as ccremtinial 
objects. 

It is to these f<»rcign conquerors that we must conrrdc the honor of having 
established the civil organization and civilization of iCgvpt. I hese people were 
at first separated into independent tribes, and traces of these |*etly states are 
still to be seen in the famous nomes. or administrative rlivLsions which e.xtendcd 
along the Nile. Little by little, these small principalities were absi.rbed into the 
two kingdoms of Upper and Lower Egypt. The two stales were united under 
the first niaraoh. who was called .Mcnes. Me eslnbllsheii a capital at .Memphis 
and became the founder of the First Dynasty, lie appears in history- as a great 
nilcr of the type whi« h aftenvard became so famous. Me was a legislatc»r. soldier 
and bmldcr; he it was who omstructed the lrgendar>- nati.mul temple of Piah 
of which no trace remains today. Menes and his immediate successors were only 
more or less legendary figures until recently, and the stories of the first dynasties 
were believed to have bi-en pure inventions of the royal genealogists Fxrava. 
tions, however, have laid bare monuments of this period, the existence of whii h 
had not been suspected, and today we have a Considerable accumulation of 
material for the study of early hqjypt from the time of the scattered tribes and 
the occupation of the eastern invaders down to the mighty dynasties who con- 
structed the pyramids. De Morgan discovered what he believed to be the tomb 
oI Menes near Negadah and he and other explorers liavr explored similar tombs 

^‘>Unitaries of the first dynasties before the pyramids 
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Tlip Oual chaniL’lcr ol iJi'ettyisnstEc Kgypt is C’fniatantly seen in tlje innilts. 
While the primitive inhabitants fir ihc Nile valley tniried tlieir dead in the 
l^(jtind in circular pits, the ciniqiierfjrs constructed brick Itypogea wliieh piainiy 
hear evidence of li'uiieral rites t>l'a vety ilifierent character. The so-called tontb 


ij] MeneSi fur cxantple, which was 
ba)» had wntidned a temporary 
with the cfirvise anti the arliidcs 
buried with it siicit as vases, tbod, 
etc. After the hrst tomt> htid hern 
ernrverted Into a f^reat fLiiicral 
the ashes were enclosed within a 
new -Structure, the exteritirof wliiidj 
w'as ornamented with verlical chan¬ 
nels (hg, (kjr), not unlike those dcciH 
rating the buildings oF the earliest 
Chrddean rulers. This striated orna¬ 
mentation of the royfl! tomb near 
Negailah, liowevcr, is not siifhcient 
to indicate the origin of the cim- 
4|uerfjni of ltgy(ii, who were evi¬ 
dently the duiniinant raci? during 
preilynastii: timea, liptw^ccn ihe cen¬ 
tral chamber and the outer walls of 
the tomb of Meties there a series 
of rtioms^ 11, C^., in which the 
jtersonal joisse.ssions of the de¬ 
ceased W'cre deposited, Ai¥ii>ng 
these were found t'ases covered 
with primitive hieroglyphics w'hich 
are unlike those of the early 
Chaldenns. ^Tost important of alt 
were the slate palettes ornameuted 
with reliefs resembling those dhs- 
entered at the inoiith id the Kn- 
phraics- Tale ties eluitJieteristic of 
the [iredynastic period have bi;en 
found in many parls of the Nile, 
and scholars are inclined to consider 
llumi ^^f great hisloricaJ importance. 
Oil the i nie reproduced in ligure ^o, 
the lion may well rcpresenl the ruler 
fdthc iiriiiclpidity of tliat name, and 
hi.s warriors, the crows, are fighting 
the nude AlVitan ahortgines. 

On another palette, w hich is in 
a better state of pfeservathin, w'c 


discovered by de Moigati near Xegadah 
structure tv hie h had been burnfMJ together 



Fiff. Tl. — Slute palEttc omanienieft ft'lth ffttifiFa 
djiting froni the f Ic [tericid. 
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Fi^. 72. OriHip uf mBErebBS. (Perrat pad ChipiEi4 


see rows <>f triumphant warriorSi wliile 
the Lion twice appears at Lay and is 
WfUtnded by a number of arrows in 
one place, wiiile in the other he re¬ 
tires frrmi the fray pierced by six dartSn. 
'L hc Hllics of the lion also fall defeated. 
These are cr*iW'S, ibis, foJ£ca^ deer^ and 
a hare. Sometimes we see on theise 
slate palettes a nnmber i>f animals im¬ 
prisoned, each within a battlemented 
walh F-gyptoEijgEsts believe that these 
animals represent the difierent tribes 
among which the e 4 iui:itry w^as divided. 
The liim appears CO represent the tsead of this coaEitioti who ccniralt^cd the 
government in ^mc capital. These symbolic animals were probably the pro¬ 
tecting Sfitrits rif the different tribes as well as emblems, and they continued to 
be worshipped during the times iff the Pliara'dis. Each city bad a favortte animal 
among its gods. 

The original inhabitants of the Nile valley [ireserveiJ many of their old cus¬ 
toms under the rule of lire I'liciraohs, In the palette in figure 71 we see the 
nnind head-dresses, the false beards similar to thuse of the kings id' the earlier 
dynasties and the shurt garments so characteristic of the Egyptians. The w^eapons 
of the warrfiirs in this relief are mL^st untLsual. They hav^e bow's and arrows, and 
war-clubs hang from their waists. A two-bitted battlesix.e witlt a long Itandic Is 
used and also a la-“iSii whicli is dexterously tfirown uver the horns of a stag. 

Under the first dynasties Egypt was still the ftieliing-pru of these tw'o races. 
For a time the country vacillated belw'een the ideas of the populace and those of 
the ruling caste, but under the Third Dynasty I’.gyptian coneepdons of death 
and the uecessary Funeral rites had already crystaiized into the forms which 
jirevailef.l down ti> the Roman perioih The corjkse was no longer burned so that 
it might p.Tss directly into the future w'orld, but it was felt necessary to preserve 
it I'rom puysiCaT decay The nvtintmy w'as then concealed. The likeness of the 
deceased was preserved in sculptures or [lamilrtgs sn that the effigy might sur¬ 
vive in Case the remains should crumble to dust. 

During tlie lime that the capital was at Memphis, Egyptian sepulchres were 
of two types, the ordinary tombs fur the 3 v..blff;, called and the rovaj 

tombs which were pyramidal. 

Explorations made by Mariette in the sandy terrace extending ahmg the 
right bank of the Nile in the vicinity of Memphis have laid l>are w hat is prob¬ 
ably the most important necropolLs of the capital of Lower Egypt, The general 
appearance nf this city of the dead liad attracted the attention of the French 
archieulogicol cisinmlssinu which accompanied Nnijrileon's expedition, “Op ta 
the v.Ty base of ths great pyramids a targe number nf rectangular and almost 
ribbing stnictures were seen bunVd Jn the sand. These were perfectly oriented-'’ 
These struct urns were tlie Hitisiahiis, named from the Egyptian word mcaniijg 
terrace or bench. As a matter of fact they do have the shape of au Egy^ttian 
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benL’h (bp. 72). The 

exploratjoti of the 
mastabas uf the nc- 
erojjoUs near Mem¬ 
phis has rumifvhed the 
most important mate¬ 
rial We h(ivc for t he 
slmJy of the earlier 
Uy^£^^t^^^s- This type 
• if tomb bi intrinsically 
an iTr|jr>rlanl siruc- 
lural Rirm. Its rt^gnlnr 
shafie and ihe moms 
for dilTercnt ]>urpijsea 
render it superior to 
ttie brick tumba used 
for ercmation such as 
that of Mencs near 
Nejradali. The mnstaba continued to be a tomb of the chnndjered type; just 
within the door was a chapcl-chamber on the walls of whicE^ were painted scenes 
from the life of the deceased, and beside it was u smalE chamber eontaining ft 
statue i>f the deceased to whicli his “ka^' or double mioht attach itself. The 
*'k£i" was a certain vital force aiiimating the body, E>ut it was not the souL In n 
r<4ck-bewn burial-cliambcr far beneath the SLipersiructure was tlie mum my Itself. 
Sometimes this secret chamber containiiiig^ the sarcophagus was reached by a 
shaft from (he tuip of 
tlie Tiiastabaj it was 
then tilled to the top 
with sand and gravel 
tet insure the undis¬ 
turbed repose of the 
dc^^d. (Plate Vd 

This p re vented 
viciliition of the tcimb, 
till hough immortality 
was secured by the 
numerrnis statues ainJ 
figures which assured, 
the perpetual exists 
once Iff the di fuble. In 
the museum at Catr«i 
they 5till perpetuate 
the existence of the 
rlcparted, though 
hardly in the manner 
that was oriRinally 



F3];.. rt, — PjTflmid at MimchcrcA, nr Myceriims, 
with ri^iniiiFiB of it$i CEi9]n(l'+ 
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Fie. 73 l — Fynmlil with double stop-e. 
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Fig. 75. — Remulns of the so-called Temple of the Sphitu In the necropolis of Memphis. 


intended, for the ancient noldcs, priests and military- leaders rontemixtrary with 
the pyramid builders still live, in an artistic sense at least, in these pictures ami 
statues. I hc entire population t»f the old capital was laid away in this necropolis 
at Memi)hi5; the poor were buried in the sand, nmniiny piletl upon mummy, 
the nobles in their maslabas and the I’harauhs in their pyramids. 

The pyramids are really royal tombs though many ot them have long l>een 
despoiled of the mummies which they contained. There are a number of them 
in the necropolis at Memphisj the most famous arc the three built by the 
I•lwraf^h5 whom the Greeks called Cheops, Chefren and Mencheres. The two 
larger pyramids were violated in ancient times and again by the Arabs, but the 
thinl was found intact and still contained the mummy in its wtKxlen coffin and 
porphyry sarcophagus. There is no longer any doubt as to the purely funeral 
character of these monuments, and the speculations as to whether they were 
astronomical observat<*ries or served to confine the overflow of the Nile ha\c 
proved entirely unfounded. 

Pyramids are found imly in the geographical division comprised by L«jwer 
Egypt and mostly in the neighborhood of the ancient capital, .\ftef the seat of 
government was moved to Thebes, a number were constructed there, but th<‘ 
custom of excavating royal tombs from the native rock was soon adopted. The 
pyramids are, therefore, the tombs of the rulers of the Old Kingdom only, and 
they do not alwayii preserve the well knt»wn shape ol the three great pyramids 
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near Mr nip his. 

Sometinirs thes 
arc termred, thus 
consiiluting a tra¬ 
ditional f<»rni br- 
iweon the niasiaba 
and the typical p>T* 
amid, and some¬ 
times we find them 
with a double slr»{te 
(bg- 73)- There are 
pyramids of brick 
as well as stone, 

Herodotus men¬ 
tions having seen 
fiyramids crowned 
with a seated statue 
of a Pharaoh, and 
he believed the pyr* 
amid of Cheops 
to have been sur- 
nniunted by a sim¬ 
ilar tigiire which 
had been d<*slroy- 
ed prior to his 
\ isit. In this he *<*• 

was probably mis¬ 
taken, for the pyr¬ 
amids show no signs of irver liaving borne figures of any s*»rt. Indeed, thedr 
shape was hardly suitable fitr this purpose. Some of them, like the pyramid 
i*f Mencheres, still pn’MTie remains of tin* liandsomt* casing of hard strme 
blocks (fig. 74). It is probable that the differr-nt courses of this casing f**rmed 
iMinds of various col<*rs, acc«»rding to Pliny’s siip]n»sition, ami that the stone 
crowning the structure was gilded like the pyramidhm which ca|)ped the obel¬ 
isks in later times. The passage leading to the burial chamber of the p^xamid 
was constructed fd carefully fitted blocks of stone and w.is s<imetimrs vaulted. 
A numlxT of horizontal stones were set in such a manner that they supported 
the enfxmous weight resting upon the roof. 

The fiyramids were the first of the great national monuments of Kgypt. 
Accustomed as we are to the marvels of modern limes, we are still amazed at 
their gigantic size and the engineering problems overcome in th<*ir construction. 
'I'hus at the very threshold of history, we six* the Egyptians proudly marching 
birth to win immortal fame for their rulers in that long and narrow .strip of 
fertile land l>*ing In-twixm two forbidding deserts. 

\Vc readily see tliat both the mastaliasand the pyramids were the typical 
tombs of the first <lynnstie*s. We find in both the same chamber at the end of a 


Royal temple connected with one of tbe pyramids of Abustr. 
f Restoration bu Borchardt.) 
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F[g. 77i — Roi'fll ttifljute ^omiiittcd, wltH Ihe pyrnmtdB ol Abutlr. ( ffesioroUa/f hj/ PorcAardL) 


passage, biiried hencuth a pfmdEroUiS mdai urTniistinryt Fv^ypiolf-'gisLs arc incLiaccJ 
to attribute bt>iti types to the same requirements. The pyramiiJ would be simply 
a gigantic masiaba, its isralls mure slanting atitl continuing tn a puinL Its burial 
chamber is alau liewn out of the native rock beneath the montiTnent anti the 
aiipruach to it is hidden and blocked so far as is humanly posstbie. 

fhe [irincipal ditfercncc is that the mastaba has an upper cliamber, tin? 
tlwelling'piact' of thr 'Moub]e’\ a here painted and sculp lured representations 
Ilf tlic di^ased were UicatrsK but find a devclopnient of the same idi?a in 
the pyramid uLsu, 

Marii'tLc CKphired an arubaii’ i;iructurc in the necropolis of Memphis ti> 
wliich lie gave the name of the 'I'emple of the Sphinx. It was thi night to be a 
lempEe contempi»rary with I he pyramitts, built under the first dynasties, but 
indcpcuLlent of the royal tombs fig. yj). It was S'?t beside the grciit sphinx 
from which it look its name and was constructed of targe granite slabs which 
were mure or less uniform. The smooth surfaces of the etiorranus niunoliths of 
which it was coEn]m*ed were not decorated by either mriuldinj^s or curved eir- 
Dumentation ipf any snrt. Thu roof was auppi>rtcd by columns dividing it into n 
number of aisles, and at (he bcutum of a pit found at one end Mariette discover* 
ed a number of miititated statues of the builder of the great pyramid^ Cheops 
Jiimsclf, whose memory w^as so hated by the ligyptians in the time of IJerod- 
otus. The fanious explorer did not connect the temple with the pyramid of 
Cheops, nor did he connect the mtiUiliited statues with the U^end wiildi as- 
s<ictated the construcliun of the great pyramid with n period uf untold oppressivin 
and tyranny followed by serious pufuilar revolts. Today, however, Egyptologists 
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art convinced that the so-called fern* 
pie fjftiic Sphinx served as a gate way 
to itit causeway and the pyramid en¬ 
closure above and corresponded to 
the upper chamber of the mastabas, 
the dwelling-place of the "'double^'. 

All the pyramids possess this cum- 
pleiiienlary element, for in addition to- 
the turn ulus with its crypt, tliat is, the 
pyramid itself, there hiid to be a sec¬ 
ond sepulchre at its base, the abode 
of the ‘*ka’' containing tlie statues of 
the dejiHirted ruler. A third eletnent 
has been identified in monu¬ 

mental com[3osi( ions. This is the 
temple for the pi ipular worship of the 
king who was deified after death, 
ritis, too, is entirely in keeping with 
the religions naturi’ of his office. 

At present the theory of the 
cotuposition of the monumental sys¬ 
tem conoccted with the burial of the 

kings id the first ilynasties is as follows' first the tumulus containing the sar- 
ciLi|>hagU3, that is,, the pyramid with its buritil chum her which recalls the ancient 
dolmeiis' second tlie onier tomb, the dwell- 






Fig. 78. • Spill n* Ot WcmptiJi. 


ing-pUice of the “ka*', in which the scutjj- 
lural representation rif the deceased was 
placed as in the niasiafias; third the tem¬ 
ple lor the worship nf llie deified king. 
The last was usually some distance away 
and connected with the pyramid by Q irU iti- 
umental avenue which the Greeks called 
a A complete royal sej>ulchre 

near Abusir containing all three elements 
was ex]>lored before the w'ar by German 
arctiaeoli>g!sts, and we see iu figure da a 
general view of the entire system as tl 
appeared in ancient times; the pyramids 
w'itli the temples at their bases for the 
"'ka" nnd the second temple near the river 
for the |jopulace (figs. 76 and 77). 

As far as the religious mimumcnts of 
I he ItgyptlartS are concerned, until lately 
only tlie cnli issal figure nf [hr sphinx was 
known, a lion's body with a human head^ 
near the pyramids at Memphis (fig. 7 ^^)- 



rig. 7^. StatDE Ut Cbelttq. 


Hmcrttv Of adt. - v*i.—4r 












niSTORV Ol- AUT 

11 wai nerved from a lin]i'Si<ine rnck (‘rin.Tginjj 

fr^Jtii ibr stin-J iundin^ plun and cimipleif'ij grf,jt 
btutrks ui slipne, but ihr dirsert sand driftind '»ver thr 
bniiy, eniirHy CiPVc-nti[T tbc* rcmiilc whicli had been 
L'pinsInitUd durics^ th<- K-mian | hr rind at tbn breast 
nf the itinniiterr A stria near tlie |>yrainirts bears ait 
instTi|htirin telling us thnt Lht'rh|is, the bufldrr nf the 
greatest nf the three, rratnred the sjihinx, 5 ure]v this 
is an itihlifatHni uf the great venerattnn in which Jt 
was held. 1’he triae significance hif this tignn^ Ls still 
imknchw-n. At first it was believed tih Itavc been detH- 
cAtod III Harmachis, iir the rising sun, because it face.H 
the east, but it mw^ seems more ijrnbablc that it rcft- 
resents one of the early kings of Egypt, pihfisibly the 
Lion King whom vve see in the reiiefs im the slate 
pakltcs. The doth headtlrrrss is the aanie as that wum 
by the kings of the first dynasties [fig. 70 ), 

The most striking muniimont of tJtis period is 
the sculptured group of Mencheres and hLs wife. This 
was discijvered in ipro by an American expedition 
sent out by the .Stuscuni iff itostdn to excavate the 
FJif.i!*. Trtest nf Memphis. temple belonging to the pjTamid built by Mcncheres. 

[ Plate VI.) The monarch stands in a priestly attitude^ 
but the likeness Ls evidently a remat-kably good one. His ennsort leans i.Avard 
him, proud of lii.s prutcebon. 

lieMdes thesphinx^tlie temples tying adjacent to the pyramids are now cunsid- 
r^rcU fM be religiiius monuments also. In a certain sense they are the proiiotypes 
nf the great Thcljan temples of the later dynasties. The early Egyptians wnr- 
shipped the spirits of the dead, and their temples w'ere Iriigcly devctted the 
cult of the great dead, the I'ltnmohs- The tern* 
pEes at the IVii>t o1 the jivTamids ct>n.sist of an 
outer court, a ha IE for the devotions of the 
jjriest w'ho had cliarge of the temple and an 
apartment rcsened for the god himself into 
which only the direct heirs of the ruler were 
allDwetl to cuter. The temples for thepopulaccT 
w'liieh were farther away from the pyramid in 
the valley, wlso had a hall supported by co'h 
timns. in all these temples uf the Old Kingdom 
we find the clianctcristEc elements w’liich w'e 
shall see later in the great temples of Thebes. 

In the temples of the pyramids nf Abtisir the 
adunms represent lotus stalks and the capitals 
form the buds. Other columns resemble bun- 
dle.s of pa|fyri or palms, :md the bases uf the 
eoluinns are alwriys smalL 
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riu- hJ. - Ilefl4 of an RflypiiuiD 
of the Old kitrRdyin. 
f t-Tcpfomfian f^find.} 
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Fig. 82. — KA'iiper. Hg. 83. -Portrait statues of Sesostris I wearing the crowns 

f Cairo Museum.) of I’pper and Lower Egypt. f.Wu’ }'or* Museum.) 

We know something of the domestic architecture of this period from the 
painted scenes and reliefs on the walls of the mastnl>as. Here we sec private 
houses built of wood anti reeds supplemented by colored mat.s. The stone reliefs 
often reproduce these light structures which must have been used extensively 
Ihroughrnit Egypt. The uprights are mortised into the horizontal beams, and the 
brightly cohtred mats are vividly depicted making the scene m«»st realistic. 

As we have already noted, the burial rites of the Egyptians required the 
preservation of the sculptured likenc-sses of the deceased in great numbers, and 
this custom has l>ecn the means of furnishing us with pictures of the great 
Pharaohs who built the pyramids and the society of which they were the hcad.v 
We see mtiscular impassive^ men whose lofty calm affords us some conception 
of the divine rule with which they felt themselves to l)e invested (fig. 7y). I he 
pcrfecticm achieved by the sculptors of these early dynasties is s(>mething amaz¬ 
ing. Many of their statues are graceful and expressive of the personality of the 
sitter, and wr recognize them at once as close resemblances (fig. 80). To give 
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FIjf, B». - Waaden fiffiJK Of □ wnnnjin. 
f Ataseam nf J 


snme idea nf thHr realism> wc have repna- 
ditced the famous Tvnn'den now in 

. the Calm Mnseiim called Sheik el Baled. 
Tills name lAaa given tn it 5>y the .Arab 
workmen tvhf> discovered it in the course 
of certain excavations, because they 
thought that it strongly resembled the 
sheik w])o was (heir own local tnagisltale. 
But the figure is that of an Egyptian of 
five thousand years ago, probably an over¬ 
seer of erne of the armies of slaves who 
built the pyramids (fig. B2). Stfrucortlic 
retainers of these kings faithfully followed 
their master beyond the graven Uurtng 
I lie exploration of the cemetery con¬ 
nected with the pyramids of Usht by an 
American expedition in 1914, the tomb nf 
an officer of the palace named Imhutep 
was discovered at the base of the pyramid 
ofSesristris ]. 1 hLs functionary was btitied 
with two statues of his royal master which 
are marvellously executed (fig. 83). Por¬ 
trait statues of priests^ court officials and 
scribes have come dow n to us^ the bsl 
sealed or crouched and assidanosly taking 
notes with stylus and wax tablets So, 
fii and 86). The women UBtially wore long 
tunics, but w'c also have some admirable 
cxam(des of nude winueti W'hich □pprnr 
to have been intended purely as works 
of art. d hey were of tii> practical use and 
could have been prized only for their 
beauty (fig. 84). 

Most of the early Egyptian statues 
wTre of softer material than that wdiich 
was used later. They were of wood or 
limestone and w'erc polychrome (fig. 86). 
The rtlters in the mastabas are also 
painted. Here arc scenes depleting every 
liutnan activity designed to enable the 
ileparted to carry' on his life beyond the 
grave. W'e see him collecting hi.s herds, 


controlling tils slaves, hiinlmg wild animals in the forr&t or fishing among the 
reeds on tiie sw'ampy hank of the great river. These burial reliefs afford us an 
accurate knowledge of the customs of tlie early Egyptians wlto lived at the 
lime the pyramids of Memphis w'ere built. Although we see everywhere the 
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rifj, 6n, — Wotwlen reliefft found In the ritflatnlm oT Mn>na. f C/r/fo 


crudciiesij ^.^f a (VrimLiiw iicoplL^ Lliert.' no itulk'aEitjn ot' ihe e?xcps.wp am?liy 
whicli prcvitikd among [he n;Kk»ns of Ltii' Orient (fign 8j). We see a pu|julaLii]ti 
vvearitiij few garments and favored by the clintait: and the rertilking tRiwers of 
the waters Hjf the N'iie. As far the Pluiriiolis themseheii, aUhough both history^ 
and I he l^ible pieture ttierti as arbitrary and despraic^ lEu:y sceni to have been 
mueh more Itutnane than their enenhes at Habylon and Ninc\eln Tlut same es 
true of tiieir rchgioing, Animon was no such bloculthirsiy god as l5aa] who de¬ 
manded hcmiomlrs of sacrificed prLsiiners and even the beloved first-born, of 
his own Worshiiipcrs. This may be the rxfdanation why Kgypt's good fortune 
lasted so bmg; it certainly accrnints for the admiration in which this land w'as 
held by the ancient Greeks. Sdence itsetf took a different aspect in the great 
temples of the valley from that which it assumed in the centers of Mesu- 
])oiamian culture. It Ts difficult for us lo cotuprehend the spirit of this F.gyptian 
civLlt?4iiir)u, but we should ever keep in mind the fact that when tlie pyramids 
were buiit^ not a single EuropE-an had devetoped a civil organiration. 

The ancient ligyptlans were a powerful and robU!>t people, Tlielr siEciety 
eonsi.sted of stout inttlligent men uf simple ideas in W'lucli they w^ere eatmly 
cunlident. WoniEii slat red tlic hardships of life with their [itisljands. ilany of 
these luirdworking heljnnates am ie[iresenlcd in thti ninstabas by little wooden 
figtirea grinding corn, kneading bread, washing linen and giving us a picture of 
the rhpinrstic life of dynastic bigyiii during the third milleniuni 

Snmmarj,-.—Thenn nt r-iry|v[ iluteS from □ pprioef Edii}j tteture the Rnvt dj-'niiErica nt [tl< PhutlluliS 
fnufltled IticJf oEU cjtpltrtl (tl MeiiipJiis in tlic Nile peltJt, Ea tirtLbUHstic iirt we fincE mojiy points 
of cantitet with uorly MesiHiotanilart art. About tOIW u.c, ||ie hJnpii of I he ffrEt cen^ 

strucieil aJuiiji the lower Nile those colo^iil toniba, the nunsf oulfitOrtittni^ feQtiire of wbicll was (tie 
pyrnrtriii. At iheir tiii!$ea w^cre temples Jeriicated lo th(i culE of [tie ilcIfieLt nnjjiiirclijbtitof tfieae upIj; 
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t!ie founditiom Of this period no govcminent tiuildinEB^ royat pjdaces. Trorprivu,!* fionfrca 

have conre dOw'U lo U6- Wc can only recnnitruCt M>ein from the poftilinKB and rcllcis found In 
I he Icrnibs. The ujnib waa the ouly jaDiiuniccrtal hdldluB aTid> ievdeed, the moat Irnportaiit ■(me of IhLa 
period. Tilt kiOR was burieilfn th* CEnltruf api'niittid in a charahtr IlSd'den at the endnf i lotlR 
possfiRt. Sohle» iind other persons of iraporluncc Itefe buried in a aimpJer form of tomb called the 
jiiastabB. Thts was a bw strucfurt with slopiiiR waits and contafnlnR a smalt chamirr In which 
were atatuee and other represent at hms of the deceased. The niiitnmy fitself wau hidden nl Ihe 
hfittom nl 6 Shftft^ the entrance to which wn& Carefully cnivcEaJccl. 

PaintfnR wa& ciapbred lit Ihe coloring ol Hl€se reliefs and the ttecoratinn qf the funeriil rhnii> 
bErs. Moal proailncnt In Ihe sculpture of this pr^riiwl is the coUiftinl sphinx itear Mctnphtft, Rfeatly 
admired for its enormous siie. Great numbers of statues have been found lit the tombs.The*e were 
portraits of the dcccaccd, carved with the object of fiiving him a umterirtl Immortullty^ 

BlbtbjrrapbJ'-^ On tlie orlRln of Egj-ptlan nit- CarAiiT: Prfmitiri' .-Irr fn littj.’-I-f. \Vru44 

ies Oriffines tfe rtx^fe ttHurooaiiiu^, im-a MssrEaot Art in fCiffiPt. Pcjtiolit Ahl» 

CHinmz: WatOfre tl€ tArt (foua rAni/anit^: 11«2.—Fctnofm ITTMIE; TAe «rT rtud cra/tx o/ tmcifrjt 
into,—AncLiaPAl'iaonre/to JWt. — Fusipfisa Petrie.' iDtt/^ 

Atri/dui. IBfB.—h tiT: MpanuN: fteCHenh^i Vir l^s itfffiifU’S ffi' thOG. - UsitfiTsirfi: rhe 

UtiriiH atitoms of ttnvUrat iyryrf. — hjiidt:/ bs Paraifiittr'nfie'ttl non ^ircidr, und We 

IBlU- For an cjcellent mnnual^sce MAiW-eso: tf Arcti^uiv^t! lust edition 

in lt«?» and Ids Hiitaire amienrtt' ttfi Paiplei, tif IHS.—J. H. Bbeaetco: A Histvrtt o/ 

IftIO; Andf^lt records of E}(!it*t. h’Ofi- 



PiR, f$A. — Ssatad scribe. fLoapreJ 




Fiff. 87. -Calosai of AmenDphi^ III ((IHf *ij CPlfkiJ eulnsei dI Mcmann). Tieekf.^. 


CHAPTER IV 


TlHv ART Of rtl£ THK13AN DYNASTIES. - TCIE CiHFAT TKMrLKS. 
SCUU*n.^HE -AVD TAIA'^TINC. 



E r-vpT vrsL^i the tirsi. of tlie empires uf tTic :incicnt wi^rhl Ln achieve a 

r mature clviliKitir.m, The Lhttldcan Finipire prrcedtn! it in pi.tint of time, 
it is true, but its sffhere of uetivity was ctJii* 
lined to Ujwer Mesikpirtamia until a mueli laJer 
porirxi. 

We have already seen in the seuli^tures 
and rminuments of the firrit dytiasticej the rise 
of that remarkahie eivUi^tlon coniempii'riify 
with the i-fuiliiing of the jiyramiiiSK and we shall 
now make a study of E'^^yi'it in the apolhei.iais 
of an agnessive enifiire^ with her ma^iiilkent 
tempieSk her new raligiLius citlls and the civil 
and religions tirganizution which she dcvclupL'd 
in the fuller coEisciousness of her achtevenienrs 
as a narionb 


The pyramids of the earlier dvEuistjes and 
their temples, dedicated to (he deified Tha- 


h'ig. SS. — t^lan nf the tcmplcii 
ujicl dcrropolia of Thebes. 
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FEji. Sflf — Eicavalldtia nMlifl teinpCG'tDinb of iMrnJiicrtcp Vf the tira-t of Itic Tlittmn ktnftB. 


laDba^ were manifcstanyfis nf kinE-’Wnrshtij and not the sanctu^ies of the natkm 
itself, devoted U* the adumlui'n <>r an actual deity. 

LTnder the Thcbtin dynastieis tlie lerttjile Lecanic mure important even than 
I lie tofnh; the kln^ was now only the son of Animim, the true and i>mnipotert 
father of heaven and earth. It was in honor i]f Ammon, the jirindpnl Hleity of 
the EsypLlan Pantheon, that the colossal religious structures of the Kile valley 
were erected at I hebes, the greatest bitilrlin|;s that man has ever cimslnicted 
and coniparubEe only with the ancient pymmldB of ilie earlier dynasties which 
liad Iheir capital at Memphta, 

\Vc find in the orgamiJaticin of the Egyptian Lmpire traces nf the independ¬ 
ence o 11 he provinces or nomes which liad eonie down iRim tire times nf ihc 
j>relnstorLe tribes which dwelt along tlie Nile, This feudal regime possessed the 
great advantage of having always in reserve energetic and ambitious pretetidants 
111 the tlirone, whenever a long period of supremacy had imjiaired Ihe vigor 
and efficiency of the rctgiiing family. Such usurpers, of course, consolidated 
their [losition by cimtracting niliances w ith the family of the dethroned king and 
bent every elTort tow'arri obtaining possession of the capital and securing the 
recognition of the Thcbtin priesthood wliieh remained all-powerful fur many 
centuries. For this reason the change from one dynasty tu another did not elfect 
the changes in the nature nf the government and the religion nf the country 
111 at might otherwise have been expected. It was only occasionally, and then 
fiir Li short time outvr that an access of local patriotism would lead a new 
I'haranh to transfer the eapital to his liniite city or province in order to obtain 
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00.— KcatoraLlon uf Hit [■tmpte-tonib of .MirnCuotcp V. (Excavations 
of the IDCTT-IDOO. I 


for it the nf beinij; iIiet scat ul y;oterrimcjit. CJn sitch occasions Thcbcs 

anJ her took tice'jnil place fijr the lime bctTijj, but except fur these shtm 
interruptirms, Amenun-Ke, the supreme gi^J o1 ;i hebes. continiied during the 
two tiiillcoiutiis frtini the Eleventh lu t!ic Twenty-E’ifili Dynasty to tlraw ivor- 
shippers in tnultittides to his mnunihcetit tcjiipics on tile left hank i>f the Xilc. 

It lias been saiil that “as we go up the Xile we ciime down tJic centuries 
Ill r.thcr W'urris, the further we ascend this great rlvt^, the closer we come to 
ritir own limes and the mure recent are tlie mrmumenis which we fimh Near the 
mouth Ilf the river l!ic imvcHer encounters the ruins ol the aiuieni capital \vi1h 
its pyianiids, and the remains of the civilii^ation f'f the pyomld-builtlcrB are seen 
on either side of the river until he comes to the lcm|jles and sanctuaries Hit 
the Middle Kingdom and the Emjhrc which had tlieir capital at Thehes, I he 
scat of governniCUE was Ernnsferred to the upper valley of the Nile umler the 
Kleventh Dynasty* Imt the plains of Thebos werty in oil prohahility, a sacred 
place since predynastte times* It is Imre that ive find the tombs of the first 
conquerors of the eouiitry,aud here tradition placed the mrnb of t 'isiris, siipjioscd 
to have been disci>vercd by Amelineau in recent years. The latter is of the same 
type as the su-called tumh nt Mcnes iliscovered by clc Morganj whicJi w;ts 
described in the last chafder, * 

After the cotitt was removed tu ThcbcSj the tombs ul the lliaraohs still fub 
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IfjTATtI tor time the fiyrsiniidril type 
<>r eunatiucttnt], t>tit {( became <Kily 
a symbtit li» indicate its loyat char- 
atler. A years hIku the Kjjypi 
Expluratimu Kund explnred wJiat is 
helieveil io be the in list ancient 
monument ivfftynastic Thebes. This 
Is the tnmij <tt a king named Men- 
iniftepj and it is interesting to tioIc 
that the pyramid it.self had beer.me 
so snnil] that It w.-iis set within a 
court (figs. Hc> and tjo). I’tic iem|jle. 
cm the other hand, had eJC^ianiJeEl. 
and Its liaiifl and gallerifS surround 
the fjyftimid on ah 1‘onr sides instead 
of lying at the fool tjf n mneh greater 
monuineni. Tkis was the first of a 
series of rriviil tombs cunstmeted 
under the -Middle Kingdom* It ex¬ 
plains the purjiosc of certain brick 
pyramids the mutiiated cores of 
which are still to be seen on the 
plain of Ahydos, the neeropohs of 
the Theban kingi. These purely symbolic i»yramids were set upon a broad jhlai- 
Idrm which ser\md as a foundtitioii. firr the alluvial soil upon which these nu.mu- 


Flg. 1)1. - Cliff ut Abj'doa cuitniinlnR 
the royal tonahs* (At the fool 
of the cliff ia Ilie Icmple of Df>r «PBahnJ 


menis were eonslnulcd has not the rcsisEanct pos-sessed by tlic limostonc rock 
of Gizeh near Mem jihis. 

Tlie pyramid connected with the trntib of *M cut note p was no longer a tuirm- 
liJts containing the burial eharaher. Its ma.ss was thoroughly explored and no 
traces of hiirial were found whli]i] Et. It was a formal pyramid only and a |itirrdy 
syniliolie and decorative feature of the tom If, The trmib itself w'-i.s excavated 
from the n>ck o[ a hill dose bv, as were the chambers eoniafnitie the sarcophagi 
of a number of prEncessi-s i-f the royal tUmily who HLnom|tanief| Mcntuolcp to 
the life beyond. The temple is composed of a stries orcorrjrhjrs siipponeiJ by 
square columns. These extend around the four sides of the symbolic tumubs 
whirli slill preserved the traditional form of the ancient [ombs of the first dv- 
naStics. 

The use of ihrse honr.rnry pyramids, as they might l>c called, lasted fora 
considerable perithd. t hut of the'fheban kings not only erected a burkd monu- 
mern of the new^ (ypt^ on [he pLum of '[’hebes. but he also constructed a pyr¬ 
amid in Lower Lgypt which he liad no intention of making his lennb. 

I he Fhataohs finally discarded the pyramid, even as a ttnditiini:^[ feature, 
and their hypogea were hewn fn>ni the rocky fissures of the Inlls. The rocky 
valley at Ahydos lent itself admirably to the concealnienl behind its bold slopes 
ol the passagewviys leading to Hie tombs. I he liilb themselves were preferable 
to a costly artificial monument like the pyramid (fig. pi k The natuial lull became 
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ii 5;iibstituLe fur tlii? pymmltl, 

;iin>J tlie tL'm|jlp, Sfi sonip dLs- 
lujti.'e away at the ouLlet i.tf 
I he valley, was Tii H amaecEed 
with the tnnilj. The entrance 
to the latter was hidden be¬ 
hind the ri:>ek; indeed, nu one 
would believe that (he rocky 
fissures of Abydua could be 
(he entrances (0 the mugnif- 
icctiL gallei’Ees uf the roysit 
tombs. In spite of all tliese 
precaution^, inuatofthetombs 
of the rtuimoliB were violated 
In ancient limes. Even in tlie 
ti(tie til" 11 er 0 flot us tourists 
were ncCUsto med to visit 
t * I mbs w hieh w ere already 
cmfity. I'Jite Siireoph^i had 
been earried away by the 
priests ami quietly interrerl in 
ii secret timib where kinjrs 
ami c|ueena were all Eicaped 
together tn the greaieat con¬ 
fusion. it was in thia rondStion 
that Maspetki fomid (liem, but 
the Scireophagi were still EntaeL and eaeh bore the reeord of the officials wini 
siiperiiLtended the removal. 

T ile tombs uf the necropolis of TEieljes Llis[.ilay the same eflui'ts preserve 
at any co.st the anDihilatlon of the remains that we have already seen in ihc 
pyinmida. In tlie heart of the elilT we find the galleries and halla which were the 
dwell ill fr-place uf tlie it iluuble., uf the decea-sed, tlieir walls decorated 

with ictinrings. Here are scenes frcim earthly life, the journey of the Sinil to the 
.Nctbcr World and the judgment tif ftsiria. The letiglh of tlie pjallcry was pru- 
piirtionate to (he im|jnrtEince of the tomb, and it was tnterrupti:d til intervals by- 
pits in w'hich tlic passage leading to the biErial chamber was cimcealedi. We Itru1 
a false tomb containing h massive SiiTCOpiiagns, intended tucf>nvbice the search' 
er tliat the tomb has already been violated. ISy suimditig the walls, a bulEow 
sj>ot is located and annlher corridor is tound leading tbri'nigli a new series of 
chambers to (he true lniria.1 chandi'C'r't l-lere is anrjtlicr sa reop hag ns, often of 
wiH-hd, oontcitning the royal mummy. Tim tortuous pa.ssrLgf' may he intended to 
represent the course of [lie sim on his nigiitly journey thnmgh the .Xether \'\'urld- 
lii any case the galleries through the heart of the hilt arc arranged in much the 
same manner and fur tlie same purpose as those penetrating the fsymmtds, 1'he 
ctJneejit of the mortuary'ritual i.s very much the same, and onlv ihe ftrchhectural 
type of the monument itself is ehauged. 


Fig. DJ. — Portico or Der cl-fiafiri, lEiu teTitple’tOcilb 
uf (jucert HalMEii. 
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These tombs hewn from tl»c r«>cky hills oi 
Abydos are t>nly a single feature of the burial of 
the Pharaohs. (Jn the pbin near the river, as has 
already been noted, we find the temples of the 
deified kings. These are more accessible, and 
here the impressive and ostentatious ceremonies 
took |>lace. They correspond to the temples at the 
foiit of the pyramids, and their colossal remains 
arc scattered over the desert plain fr»jm the river 
to the foot r>f the cliffs. Sometimes only a pylon 
remains intact, or the columns of a hypostyle 
hall. Again we sec seated figures of the king, like 
the famous statues of Amenophis 111 which Hennl- 

I # • • • I called the colossi of Memnon (fig. 87). Even 

® ® ^ ^ I time of his visit they sto<3d alonej every 

• • * * I ‘ratre of the adjoining temple had di.sappcared. 

* * • • I The most remarkable of these roy'al temples 

is the temple-tomb of the famous regent, (Jucen 
Ilatasu, on the slope of the hill itself. This structure 
is now known by the Arab name of Her el-ltahri, 
the monastery of the north. It has been e.\‘pl(»rcd 
by the Egypt Exploration Fund, and a consid¬ 
erable quantity of reliefs and other sculptures 
liavc been discovered there. The excavation of 
this building has caustrd much surprise, for its 
arrangement was tound to be something entirely 
new to the experience of the Egyptologist. It 
docs not unfold into a succession of courts like other Egyptian tcnifiles, but, 
folhkwlng the contour of the ground, consists of a scries of terraces at various 
levels with colonnades which serve as porticos to the open chafrcls hewn from 
the native rock. The facetted columns have a simplicity anrl an elegance of 
proportion which almost rival those of the Greeks ^figs. 91 and 92). 

Monumental stairways ascend the terraces; the clonnades of Her el-Fkihri 
were doubtless intended to protect the rooms within from the heat and glaring 
sunlight. On the parapeLs ..f the terraces we see the victorious cam|Kiignsof her 
generals; she herself, a rather masculine appearing figure, fights at the side of 
her father, the god Ammon. Gther reliefs represent the strange adventures ol 
the commanders of her fleet which she ordered to sail to the land of Punt in 
scare of myrrh-trees. 1 he expedition sailed far down the coast of Africa to the 
country fi\>m which the jirccious incense had previously been brought overland 
by caravan through Xubia and the Sudan. 


Fig. 03. —Scbeiniitic ptan 
of an Esj-ptian temple. 


On the pbin below is the temple of Rameses 11 known a.s the Ramesseum 
and filled with mementos of the great conqueror. He still seems to live in these 
rdiefs, spiritedly leading his armies in Ixittlc, or awful and majestic, as he raises 
his hand above his conquered foes (figs, too and lot). 

Sometimes u father and his son were both worshipped in the same temple 













TIIE TEMPLES OF TIIEDES 


Fl«. M, — Temple of Ktimak. Tmcbes. Oromos, or avenne of sphinxes half buried 
in the sand prior to the recent excavations, 

as in the case of the temple of Kurna l>ct;iin by Kameses I, the great founder 
of the Nineteenth Dynasty, continued by Seti 1 and probably completetJ by 
Rameses 11 . Hut as a usual thing these tcmple-tomb.s were the work of a single 
reign, completed in any case by the devoted sun of the builder who succeeded 
him. The arrangement of these temples, with the exception of the primitive 
hypogeum ofMcnturitep and the unusual temple of Queen llatasu, is always 
more or less the same. It resembles the plans of the religious structures on the 
other side of the valley, although the latter were not erected for the glorifica¬ 
tion of one or two kings. Indeetl, the personal character of these monuments 
explains the manner in which they were allowed to go to ruin, for only the 
dynasties of the kings who built them would carry on the cult and keep them 
in re|)air. 

\Vc find the temples of Kamak and l.uxor on the other side of the river in 
a much better state of preservation. These are the w« *rk of a long line of kings. 
Hoth were dedicated to Ammon and were connected by a monumental avenue, 
traces of which are still to be seen on the level plain. Hut Thebes, the “city of 
a hundred gates” which lay about them, has entirely disappeared. Today they 
stand alone on the alluvial soil of the left bank of the river amid a desert of 
ruins, visited only by troops of tourists from the hotels at the foot of th<f walls 
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Fig 06. — Entrance to an ERYptlan temple. Pylon of the temple of Horns at Edfu. 


ol I.uxor. All the wealth and power of the great kings wdio conquered Asia 
were needed to build merely the nuclei of the temples of Kamak and I-uxor 
with their pyhms and hypostyle halls. I)owTt to the times of the Greek kings, or 
rtolemics, and the Roman EmperiUTt, it is difficult to find a Pharai>h who did 
not make some addition ti> these colossal structures. One enriched a court with 
a new row of columns; another was content with embellishing it with a pair of 
delicate obelisks; and still another carded his portrait, or merely his name 
perhaps, upon the temple walls. 

In every period of prosperity the damages caused by previous wars or revo¬ 
lutions were made go<»d; even in times of invashm foreign conquerors like the 
Persians could not resist the impression produced by the temples of Thebes and 
added their barbar>*us names to the carved list of their builders. These build¬ 
ings arc a monumental summary of the history of Egypt itself; they were the 
real centers of religious and political activity so long as Thebes remained the 
seat of government. The Ptiaraohs gave their best etforts t(» the building and 
enlargement of these sanctuaries, and the royal tombs which had lx?en the 
favorite enterprises of the earlier dynasties n«iw took second place. 

These structures became so complicatetl as a result of so many additions 
and embellishments that it is now almost impossible for the archaeologist to 
eliminate the accessory features and reduce the complexes of halls and courts 
to the original elements of an Egyptian temple. Greek writers, like lierodotus 
and .Strabo, who visited Egypt fimnd it extremely difficult to describe the tem¬ 
ples they found there, when they attempted to convey tf» their readers at home 
an idea of the arrangement and plan of these monuments. .Although the activ- 
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Cutirl uf till- tpriipfe uf kiraetca 111 nt Karnak, Tityua, 



Court Oi Ra-mcsra II nt llw renipic of Luxor. Ttn-pt*. 
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FERk 9(!. — Cnurl nf an Eg^-ptian temple. Entrance to tlit ]iypusl>’]e ElJiMr 


itlds turned on (n dieae temples had been greatly rediu'cd when these wrilers 
visited them^ nfverlheless, their texts are most ^-aluabk', for they are tt great 
help in the anaiysis of these intricate stniclures. Indeed, we still employ the 
terms w'hich the Greeks nseti tn ileseribe them, such as pylcns, hypostyle halls, 
obelisks^ etc. 

‘J'hc Egyptian temple always consisted of the |V(|[<i\dn:g elements (fig, gjt); 
The approach was an aveiuie of sphinxes (tig. 94) winch led tn the first pyhm 
(ligr yy). Inside this gate was the forecourt (fig. a pnhilc place accessible to 
all^ beyond it vi^as a great hall used for cere monies and called the hypostyie 
lialt because it ii'as lighted from above Sj>mctime5 there w'as a second pylon 
between the forecourt amt the hypwstylc tjall, hut in the simpler temples an 
ordinary doorway led from one tn the other. Hehind tlic hyjwstyle hall was the 
entrance ti> the naos, or sanctuary^ which was reseneti fur the king and priests, 
and behlni] this was a seeunil court leading to ihc store-moms, iiparlments for 
the priests and thi? like. The entire temple”Ciirafj]ex was enclosed within a 
rectangular ilouble wall containing a gallery: this i.'ompleted its Isolation fnitn 
the w^orlr .1 outshle. The essential elements, therefore, are the pylmi. the forecourt, 
the hyimstyle hall ami the sanctuary, all of which w e s1i,ill now dL-scrilie in 
dciidh 

The i>yh>n is really a triumphal gate; it is purely decorative Htid consists 
of a gateway Hanked rni either side hy a redangulnr tower which ia composed 
of a solid mass of ma&unryantl does not contain any a part menLs, nor even a 
passagew'ay. tiiher than the small stairway lending to the small openings for the 
supports of the flagstavi's w hich hore petinants on I'cstal occasions (fig. 95). The 
surfaces oF the walls sloi>ed inwur«i and lent ihentsdves to relief decorations 
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rccot^Jing the evenis ot 
the reign of the J^liamoh 
who built it, Cre+it stat- 
iiL^s of (.he ttng were set 
im cither side of the gate¬ 
way which was u-ftetj 
further enriched by gran¬ 
ite obelisks earned from 
a single block nf stone. 
The towers were hnislied 
off at the toji with the 
Only moutding know^n to 
Frgyptian architectSu the 
inverted gola. lilt pri> 
jccting curve of wdiich 
east a hard narrow’ shad¬ 
ow* along the lop of ttie 
|jyloti+ Soniet lines, in¬ 
stead of (he great mom.dithic obelisks, iw'o gigantic calumns eaibellishcd tilt 

97) 

lurts w'erc miicli more varied in Jiieir arrangement (fig. g8). Siune- 
were nol surrounded by ctilnmns, and again there were one or two 
rnwa of columns on either side. Ufttn, luiwever^ they Dirm an actual cloister 
running round all four sides of the upen space. In the forecourt of the temple 
□f I^larnak two rows of monumental columns extend across it. frumi door to door, 
a magrtilkent avenue bisecting the great quadrangle. This is really a prolonga¬ 
tion of the avenut of sphinxes leading to the outer gale of the sanctuary^ 3n 
some i>f the lemplts the walls ijn either aide of tlie court were urn a men led 


Flit, —Fsrlon, err mnnoincEitBl gHtewiiy of a Eecnpl^ 

with two RreAl entumna. 


wit It a row of colossal 



statues as in the l^atties- 
scum and tiie temple of 
Kaniak. (ITatc VIL) 
When enlurnns were set 
on all four sides of the 
court they were frequent¬ 
ly not all of the same 
design; on tw'o sides the 
capitals of the columi^^ 
fating One another would 
be bell-shaped, while 
lliosc on the ether two 
sides would he in the 
form of lotus buds. There 
were also temples, how*- 
fVer, like that of Luxor 
where all four sides of a 


Fiir. Oft. — Pati^ce cl Ranieses in nt MeJinet^Habu. TnrjiE^. 
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Fii;. 90, — Ruins of t!bc caurt snd sntriince ta the hy^postyCi: ball. OHsns. 

fourt niE orJiiUnicEitetl with ccjlumn^ oF thu samr paltETii. (I'latc VILJ These 
ciiurts art usualCy very brge and mupi liave been open to tbe pnpubce. They 
really Form a sort of anieeliambtr tn the sanctuary and coTTCSprmtl to the peri¬ 
style surrounding the cclla of the (jroek temideK Sitmc tT the ecrcmonies were 
no dfi-ubt performed in the eourt, but the more important rites were performed 
in the bypcrstyle iiad beyond the court, and here the ptddic was not admitted. 
Like llie pylon, or gateway^ the tern; Jrypnstyle tial) is also Greek and means 
that it wiis lighted from above, ll was divided into aisles by lines of columns 
which were not all the same sii'E; those supporting tlic nave had capitals in 
the hjrm of an open llnw'crt and along tlie aisles on Either side were sliortcr 
columns with clustncLl papyrus-bud cn pi la Is. Above the nave wns left a sfMce 
riled with stone tattice-w^ork wiiich let in tine light <>n either side. (Plate \^ilF^) 
A hypnstyle iinll, tliercf jrOs Is a large columned hall with a flat roof oF massive 
hntef construction. Downi tlie center runs a jiave Idglier tlia.n tlie rest of the 
apartment,, also rooFcd with great slabs of stone. The hall is enclosed by stone 
Walls and lighted from above (Tig. itx>). 

The hypostyle hall of the Egyptian temple was dimly lighted, fur light w^as 
admitted v^nly fnEm the latticc-w^»rk above the aisles w lienee it fdEered tlirough 
the lofty columns, 'fhesc were ortiameoted with brightly culortd polychrome 
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FKI. lOO. - Ertrancfi lo the hypost^le Im]! of the Rjimettocm'^ THMirS. 


reliefs and were the masteqjicces of llie arehitects and artisis nf liKyid^ I'he 
si^e of some of them is stupeodnubi' the great hypirstyle hall of Ktirnnk is the 
hr^csi stone-roofed buitdinjr in the entire world. U Ls fnur hundred ninety feet 
long and -ine hiindrerl seventy^ftve broad; rme hundred thirty-four columns 
support the roof atul the twelve in the nave are as largeas the linlumin \'endMriie 
in f'tiris. A Goihie eatheilml w'ould go easily intoh this hall. 

The acliml sanctuary was in another hall which itflen tty heyoird ti smaller 
coufu Here was the holy ot holies^ believed to have been accessiblt' only to the 
Pharaoh and the higli priest, and here was the image of tlie gj>iJ flig. ii»2). 1’he 
furthirr we ^0. the smaller become tlie halls and etairis; Hie ceilings Imcome 
lower, and (he level of the flwr, higlier. hveii tlie light grows dimmer^ and every 
accessory prepares the mind for the mysiterious sacred chamber ermtaining ihr 
divine Image. Btrabrj affirms that the Jigvplian sanctuary, unlike the Greek 
contained an statue of the god, bul we kte.W' tmm the inscnpth.ns that there 
were idols which spoke ami w'tiich w'crc consulted by the kings as omclcs. It is 
evident that the little shrine o| stone rir wootj, like the miniature building 
found in the seermd hall, omtatned sonir very sacred oliject ( hg. T05), One of 
these shrines carved fr<™ a single block r>f stone and betmng“he Insignia of 
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F(Kh tOI.— View of ihe Rflmessetim Ii!i crniTM tjf PKCUVikliatr. Thctcb. 

Nectanebes I was fufiii'd in the tcinj.ilc nil' Eilfii; am.ftlier handsume one in (he 
KollVrc bears the name of King Ankmes. 

We have now covereil the important elements of the Egyptian temple^ the 
Qvemie of sphitiNeSt the foreeonrt, the hypr>5tylc or ceremonial balk the sanc¬ 
tuary and the holy place ilsetf with its shrine. Ciesifles these there was a structure 
tci the rear aUo eiicloseil within the temple wali^ containing ilie {ipnitnicnts of 
the priests, etc. There were other additions to the lemplc airncturE+ it is ime, 
blit tliCae are the essential features. 

1(1 attempt a chronological ciassihcation of I’^yptian styles is a haxardons 
matter. The ciilumn presents a great variety of forms w'bich coexisted in every 
period. Wc find square pilJars like those ol the Temple of the Sphinx in Upper 
Egyjit in great numbers. Coiiimns w ith plane facets are also found in ahuudancPi 
as in the colonnades n-f Uer cl-Raliri (fig. (_i2) or the better known rmes at 
lloni^llastm. ThC grtreeful kitns-flowcr capita] CTowning the columns sT the court 
of the temple nf Luxor and the Kamesseum (Plate VIU) al 1 ’licbes has its 
antecedents in the ancient Egypt of the tiiTU- nf the pyramirl nf Ahnsir. fndecd, 
it Is quite imjaisslble tii tsEflblish a rigid classification of ligypiinn styles nf 
architect me bast'd on the variniLs types of Cfdtimns. If is true, howevEr„ that 
lertain types were especially Ihvorcd during the first empire such as the palm- 
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tree mpitcils. Others mure 
complicated were the in* 
ventiors of a later period 
and were much used by 
tise Eirchilects of the last 
Pharaohs. The sc5*cal!ed 
Osiiiati column^ cousistiD^ 
of a square pier against 
which stands a hgtire ot 
Osirisj which we have al¬ 
ready noted in the Uames- 
seum^ dates chiefly from 
the reigns oftheKamessids 
and may almost be said to 
characieriste the huildings 
of these kings. One very 
typical feature is the ab¬ 
sence of a base to the col- 
tunn. There is, at m[>st, 
only a )ow' ringlike enshion 
w’hich gives (he cr>luint 3 
the appearance of resting 
upon the ground. 

The poor construction 
of these monuoiGntal lem- 
ples contrasts strongly 
with their enormous size 

and wealth of omamentatiun. The great temples of Thebes w^ere carelessly bulk, 

TJie E^iundatlons are poor; many of the columns 
are out of line and the walls bulge and sag for this 
reason. TJie work of strengthening and restoring 
the remains of the temples of Egypt which hpij 
been undertaken in recent years is indeed a difh- 
eult task.^ 

Even the wall structure is often defective* 
There whll be a a ouEcr easing of carefully hewn 
stone Ltueks, white the interior fdling is of con¬ 
crete of faulty consisicncy'. The tow'ers of tlic 
pylons often crack nnd fall apart of their own 
wmlght. 

lluth sculpture and painting contributed 
greatly to tlic general aspect of these njonunients 
(hg. 104), The temples are decorated with reliefs 
which Cover alt the plane surfaces of the building, 
unrestrained by tlic distribution nf such architec¬ 
tural features as the archibtive, frieze and cornice 


Fla, 103. — EntmciEC to the sojictaory of on Egyptian tenipEe. 
<Restoration, copy from die work: Desciip/Soft <it i'EguPtv.^ 


Fig. IDS. Egyptian sacrarmm 
in a tampICf 
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Temple at Kartiak^ Hypojifytie IirM. WLnduv^-s ttifh ijirticc-nnrk, Tm iif:$i. 
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Fig- ItH. - Wall at the tcinple ol Luli>r cnvered a'iltt reliefs. Tm Li-Sk 


as was the case \n tlie Greek temples. Wfieruver a vacant space i^-as !ivai?abk\ 
tm the w Mh and even on the Aisls of the columnif I he stulptors covert?! k 
with reliefs. Tliey even filler] up the Juinis Ifeiween the st me blocks in order 
not to be limited h> tlielr outlines. These rrlidh were [lauitcd pulyelirome* nnd 
ill some of the buildings the dry ctlmaie of the country has still jtreserved the 
colors ill all ihelr pristine brtKhiness for our admiralioii. They w-ere msiially 
carved in loiv relief oil wall surfaces; the Intense light of tlie sues in that dry 
south cm climate accentuates every' detaiL The hgune.s are admirably drawn and 
the tellers must have been carved aRer the stones weru set in place f .r they 
stand imt from a liackKRjurtd lower tlian the surface of the wall ihself (figs. log 
and icKj). But Egiyptian artists were entirely iRnoram of perspective, so their 
reliefs never prodnre the effect of an actual composition (fig, 108]. 

The public buildings of Kgypt muler tlie Iheban Pharaobs could never 
have possessed the magnlficeTice or permanent character of the temples, hven 
palaces w ere often built of brick. The explofatiun of the palace of x\meuO|dik 1\ 
at Te! eb Vmariia has given iis some conception of the provincial residences 0 ! 
the Pharaohs. Medinet-Abu. near Thebes, which appears to ]iave_ been the 
favorite palace ofKaineses II, Is a twTi^stOJied stone building of a military char- 
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iiLtCTr In Hie reliefs of the 
temples and the paintings in 
the tombs we often see rep¬ 
resented the tiomes and 
villas of men rd wealth and 
court dij^ntlariea, d1ie plans 
of these houses, au far as we 
are aide to ascertaint are ed 
Iwo or three fundamental 
types^ all having a central 
eoiirti nr gallery'. Ikime sjeem 
Itj have been a sorl nf ]>a- 
vilii.m surrounded by giif- 
(lens. 

The va3,t arcEi of the 
anctent city of Thebes must 
have Leeti largely occupied 
by simple luinses of sun¬ 
baked bricks. This is the 
only explanatiun for the 
fact that the greiit temples 
seem to be out in the desert 
some distance from any 
remains of human lialdta- 
tions- hiol a trace of city 
\vall9 gateways remains, 
so w'e are obliged to con¬ 
clude that these cities could not have 3 >een W'dl fortilied^ Itgypt was well de¬ 
fended by the very nature of tiJC cuutilry, its only point, uf attack being the 
Isthmus of Sue/- This did nut prevent the country from being rivern.tn by a 
horde of Semitie invaders led by the Hyksos, iff She] 4 ierd Kingis. Once the 
isthmus was loreed and the Egyptian army defeated and put to route, the poorly 
defeuLied cities wxiuld fall, one after another. The accounts of the Greek trav¬ 
ellers conitrm this ihpinlon, fur when they returned home, deeply impressed 
by lilt colossal si/e <.*( the temples of Egy|it as they w'crt, they had little to say 
of the cities and palaces. The labyrinth of which they tell was sitnidy tin inven¬ 
tion cif the times uf Heroriottis and Strabo- 

Only the remains of the fortresses which defended: the Nubian frontier have 
Come down tit tis. I heir tapering walls were crowned with battlements and 
equipped with double and triple gates to guard against surprise. Later,, when 
their Syrian cQm[iaigns had hrrmght the Egyptians into contact with the nattiins 
of Asia, they teamed to protect their fortresses by fosses and redoubts. 

In addition to their decorative rellels, the Lgy'ptians carved figures in the 
full round and often displayed that taste for gigantic statues of exaggcraief] size 
so characteristic uf their art from the time of the pyramids down to that of the 
temples of Thebes, Some of the statues of their kings at the gates of the temples 
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PJjT, tOB.—Portrait af Tojutnoaia Itr 

f itntisii AtiiiHniin. > 


iilnusst grijiesqut La^atc fr>r ilic ^igantic^ 
the ^culfUiiTii of ike Empire show ex¬ 
traordinary ability in the re(jrestntatian 
f^rthe great dignilaries, priests and ralers who com missioned them to caree (lieir 



IDS. — Stela at Amcnophla IlL 
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pnrtraits. The lemplc of Karnak Is 
filled ivith vDtive statues of the 
kintjs who were its fjofrons. indeed* 
il is almusl a portrait gallery of the 
Theban dyuasties- At Luxor there 
was alsu an incredible number of 
statues. Enornnius t^iiantitics of 
carved figures have been discovered 
at Karnak in large pits which had 
been afterward rilled up wnth earth 
anrj debris. New dynasties were 
obliged to clear oni the temples in 
order to make room for the statues 
nf ihcif Own kings. It is interesting 
to niite that in spite ofthcaamenes-s 
imposed by their rank each I'tia- 
raoh retains a certain individuality. 
Where seteral statues of the same 


fib- u», — Portrait of Althennion. fA>xff-Part.j king have come down fri us, we can 

even see the lines that advancing 
age left upon their faces. Egyptian art was far rnnm being a hienitic art, repro¬ 
ducing alw^ays the s^lmc set forms, The statues of the kings differ as did the men 



Flir, tlO.--T1ic herelEc Ptiqraoti, AklienBlon qnd hin wife Nttcr-nerni'EitDn. 
fiojjrre J f .trwjeum ofBMxti.i 
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Phiff IX 



Group of Atittinopnia II SUid tllC Cow, Kutllor. Culm AUmetm^ f.VapilfeJ 
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Fij»r ] lU. — Cifftiaji of Acncnophia If 
Btid Knthor irt tht tentrc of d chapel. 



IIJI, — TNc coipi', Hathor, 
being Irartaportcd tn I he Cairo Mufteain, 


fikiras cif the divine eempantuns uf 
Ammon who peopled the li^ypithn 
IhiTithejn. 7 heir animal figures are 
admirable, whether ca rved fV lhii 
[ irecious materials, or from the 
hardest roeka sneb aa granite and 


basalt, 


Only a few years aga the most imp-Krlnm scul|dnral m^viimneni nf the 
I hebaa schorjls was discovered, T]iis was a groLip ofAmenophis I| and the 
goddess Uathor, tlie inearnation ol the juoon In the form of a tow* She it was 
who met ttie dead on their way to the Nether World and rejnvcnaiej them with 
the milk, of imni'^rtnlity. The king appears as a worshipper of I Jftthor, standing 
beneath the head of the goddess* Qrii the same htuck we see a side view of him 
upon his knees absorbing the tife-giving fluid from her udders. Lotus stalks n.se 
Trom the ground to the ncek of the cow, recalJuiE tise plants of ihe deep 
marshes in which she appears to the souls of the dead. The head of the low 
has been justly estimated to be one of the finest works of Theban art, Tbe 
nostrils seem to breathe with an inefTable calm, and in the eyes i$ the expres¬ 
sion of the animal mingled with an almost human tenderness. (Plate IX,) 

The cow, Hathor, is a|£f> found In a cliapeJ, the celling of which is covered 
with paintings similar to those on the walls of the temple uf Der eldlatiri 

(figs. it2 and IJ3), Jt is carved frfhm a block of yellow limestone and the entire 
groifjv is polychrome. 


The |>afniings on die tombs uf the roynl necropolis give us a wide range of 
scenes from domestic hfc in ligypi. There are genre pictures of singers and 
dancers, children, weildings, and mrjsi freqnenlly of all, funeral ceremonies. Tn 
the temples are paintings of national fesiivals in celebration of the victories of 
the kings, ot scenes from civic fife and of court cercraunieji which stirndcment 
the relief sculptunts (figs. J J4 and 115). 













Jl. of A.-V. I. 





Huok of Lbo Doud. FunorHl offi^rinR^r 



3’apyrii», liuc* of thp f>i‘Eni, Tlie |udR;inient of tJir H-nul 
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temples, those of Kitnuik snd Luxor, The plan of the ERyplisti temple wss complicsted by numerous 
additiona by a Ioit« line of Pharaohs. Nevertheless, three essential elements are to be found in 
every Egyptian temple, a forecourt, a ceremonial hall and the naos in which was the shrine contain* 
ing the image of the god. The temple is approached by an avenue of sphinxes and is shut in from 
the ontside world by a double wait Every part of the temple, especially the hypostyle. or ceremonial 
hail, is decorated with pol 3 rchmme reliefs in brilliant colors. These reliefs disregard the architec¬ 
tural lines of the building and are even carved upon the fusts of the columns. The structural tech¬ 
nique of the Egyptian temples is poor. Architectural styles can not be chronologically claasified, 
although certain dynasties displayed a preference for especial types of columns such as the palm- 
tree capitals and the Osirian pillars with figures of Osiris in the reign of Ramescs II. Portrait scnlp- 
remarkably well executed and certain figures of animals are very fine, such aa the cow, 
Hatbor, of Der el-Babri. 

BIbllagrapby. - The Ihfscrifttion de t Efdfptt » monumental work. Lepoica: fitnkmaier aun 
Enpten. W». An old manual ia Paisat D*AVit.NNEa: Histitire de VArt tfOO. — MsairTTE: 

Kamak. Abydo*, etc.-PEaiKiT rr Onmi: Hlstoire dt tArt dans rAnUquU^.—V/. SraoEBaio: 
(^Bchichte der dgyptischen Kunst, IBOL— L. Boaciuaor: 7Mr batmesckichte de* Amoos/eniipe/a roa 
Kamak. I006.-Fu>coeas Priatt: SU Temple* at THeiH/s. 1(«7.- On the tomba of Thebes. NAVtua: 
The XUh Dumuty Temple and The great Temple at Der et-RahH. HW7. - Davos: The Tomba of the 
Qt$eens. - On the restoration of the lemplea: Annates da sertHce des antiyaUds de rkgypte. I-VII. 
On statuary and Egyptian art in general: .Memolrea and Battetin de TinatUat franvala d'aixHMogle 
orientate. Catalogue gMrale du .itas^ da Cayre. 27 vola. in folio. — Gcoan Eaaas: /^ypt. 

Perladicals.-Aerue (Tifgyptotagie. Paris. - ftecueil des travaux reUstifa 6 la PHllologie et d 
f ArchMogte ^yptiennes H aaagriennes. Vatin. ^ Revue de TArl ancien et Modeme. Paris. — 
moirea de la tondation Ph)i. Paris. — Zeitschrift far dgyptUebe Sttrache. Berlin.— Battetin de TJna- 
tJtut Egpptien. Cairo. 




Fig. 117+ — TliC :greDt ^^fhcos at Abu-Sliqbel. Nimi^. 


CHAPTER V 


THE TEMPLF^ OF MjB]Ah— 5Ami ART.— IHE MlJinu ARTS IN EGYPT, 



E cvrr, says NaviSle, ^'is nut a nalion wjtli its ca[3ttal in its midst, Tut yet is 
I it a Slate lying round about a dty, U is mllicr n |]r>|iiilnttun extended 
along a river”. The desert on cither side uf the Nile Viiftey did nnt lend itself 
to cfklonta! ejfpansion. Consequently, the only 
direction in which the coitintry could increase 
its range of action wns tip the valley into Xubia 
and even into the Sudan, This newer Egypt 
beyond the first eataracl was oecnsionally men- 
aced by the turbulent tribe_5 of the ctnintry, hnl 
for the tnost part I he military" detach itienta sent 
la guard the countty enjoyed a degree of peace 
RTiid security which permitted the erection of 
those luagnificent temples whicli year by year 
are attracting greater niimbere of toudsts up the 
Nile and even to Khartum, 7' he uthcr colonies 
of Egypt were not very permaneitt, and. Nubia 
was the only land in which the annics P!>f the , 

nt, 1 I r, 1 C- . Fur, na.-The Nile vflIJey 

t naraoEis Jelt betimd them monuments of impur- intiie ftfutlu 
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lanctL Indecil, wt? can Imrilly attach tnuch significance to the miiitary stelae 
u'luch tlic I'finratihs set np in Aaifi as ^ record of their occupation of (In: 
cotintry. Almost every yeart while the ^reat Theban dynaslica remained in 
power, a force of chariots ani l light c£iva Iry crossed ttic Isthmus cd" Suej? into 
Asia for the purpuse nf collecting tribute and chastising rebels in [lie provinces 
subject to Ejijypt. We find frequent references to sucli CTipcditions in the Bihle^ 
and for a long fieriod the kingdoms of Syria and Palestine iremblcd at the 
tip]IIeach of Pharaoh's hi>sts. Jerusalem was long obliged to suffer the presence 
*d an Egyptian garrison within her v.^all5^ as was L>jn]ascus and all of Syria as 
far as the Euphrates and the mountains on the Hltiiic border. On his return 
from these raids the Egyptian king would leave along the route nf hisarmva 
uuniher of carved inscripitons and reliefs cummemorattng his exploits. Often a 
lack of Egyptian sctilplors made it necessary to umplfty the sctil]jtor5 of the 
country. The stelae of Rameses II near Hciirut are an cjicellcnt exajiiple and are 
ptiibal>ly i]ic earliest nunnimcnts of Egs'piian domination in Asia. Although they 
folEuw the EgyiJtinn style to a certain extent, the tigures upon them hIjow 
plaitily that they were executed by ^Asiatic workmen. 

But a time came wdien Egypt encinintcrcd a formidiihte rival in the easy 
exjilQitation ul ihcsc Oriental naduns. 1 liis was Assyria which robbed Egypt of 
her Asiatic pnivbces in order to exploit them herself. As the power of the kings 
of Assyria mcrea.sedT the Egyptians retired to the valley of the Nile, They were 
put more and miirc on the <krensive, until at lust the chariots of Assur crossed 
the Istlimiis in their turn, and Thehes itself fell a prey to the mighty lord of 
Nineveh. Nulna, It is true, lay beyond the reach of these Asiatics, but it was 
ihreatenefl by the outlying tribes of the country' and the negro |>eoplcs of the 
Sudan. Here the temples are hew'n from the native rockt whether it was Eu 
[jrotecL them from barbarian raids, ui' bcctnusc of the scanty margin boiween (he 
Nile and thechlfs, it is hard to determine. Nubia wus lost from the time of the 

Sixth to ilic^ Tenth DynnsEy and conquered 
agdiu Liy the i'hsraohs. of the Middle Kingtiom. 
It regained its independence during the rdgns 
of the lEykboS or Shepherd King.s, but the 
rulers of the Elghleenth Dynasty consolidated 
the gains of their predecessf»rs and extended 
I lie Iron tier as far as Napa la mid the high 
lablc-lands i>l Etlviopin. It was natural that a 
country so liable to relapse ini" barbarism 
should require lemiiles that could not casilv 
be deslmycd by an uprising Inspired tjy local 
patriotism or religious entlmsiasm. The ad¬ 
vantage of a series of chambers excavated 
from the Solid rock was, that although they 
might be violated and wrecked, they rcjiild 
easily be restored in a short time and painiens 
FEr. [33 . - PJflaiQf theurcBt epoM and sculptors Lonhl repair tiie damage caused 
ni Abu'SembuE. hv the oeeupiUion of the barbarians. 
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In cities like Na- 
pata and Mer«tc, where 
the tenif)Ies were pir- 
tected by strong mili¬ 
tary forces and there 
was an Egyptian! zed 
population interested in 
their preservation, they 
were constructed of 
bh*cks of hewn stone 
like those ol Egypt, al¬ 
though it w'as necessary 
to transp<*rl the mate¬ 
rials for a long distance. 

But often the soldiers 
of the IMianiohs felt the 
need of dedicating a 
temple to the gods who 
had favored them in 
their conquests, and in 
the un|H)pulated por¬ 
tions of the Nile valley 
it was c<tnsi»ler»*d safer 
to excavate it from the 
native rock of the hill. 

IJke the Homan legion¬ 
aries of a later age the ***•“ ^' coIomI of the Rreat speos at Abu-Simbel. 

Hgy|*tian veterans laid 

aside their arms for the pick and mattock and hewed from the solul granite 
those extraordimiry monuments which still bear witness to the domination of 
Egypt in far-ofl iMhiopia. 

The rock-cut temples of Nubia still bear the name, jf/ViW, by which they 
were known to the ancient Greeks, I he great sf>eos of .\bu-Simbel was made 
to commemorate the victories of Kameses II over the negro tribes of the south 
and the cities of Syria, and the four gigantic monedithic statues at the entrance 
to this temple produce an impression uiHjn the traveller never to be iVtrgotten 
(figs. 117, liq and 120). Among the rock-hewn Nubian temples, the great speos 
of Abu-Simbel stands out as «h>es the hypostyle hall of Kamak among the stone 
temples of ICgypt. Kameses II was the greatest of the builders of I^gypt. .Accord¬ 
ing to the Greeks, he erected a temfde in every city and he did not neglect his 
Nubian colony which was really an extension of Egypt itself. On the rocky 
.slope abtivc the smooth waters •►f the Nile lise these seated colossi, immovable 
granite figures over sixty feet in height. On either side of the entrance two 
small figures in relief repre-sent the great king In the act of worshipping Ammon. 

1 he doorway leads to the interior of the temple which is not unlike the great 
religious structures ol 1 hebes in its arrangement. 'I'here is a hall stipfiorted by 
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Pijl. 121. - Facade of the fnull »pct>» of Abu-Siinbel. Nuwa. 


monolithic Osirlan columns like those of the Ramcsseum on the Theban plain. 
We then pass into a second apartment which takes the place of the hypostyle 
hall, and a third chamber beyond which was the holy of holies. Six chapels are 
distributed unequally on either side. 

.Above the jjreal speos of Abu-Simbcl is another temple of the same tyjie 
called the small speos because it does nut compare in size with the other. Here 
too, we find four representations of the king, but these figures are standing ami 
alternate with two colossal statues of the queen. The latter is deified and bears 



FIr. 122. — Plan of the small 
specs of Abu-biinbel. 


the attributes of the goddess Ilathor who was the 
Kg>ptian Venus (figs. 121 and 122) The arrange¬ 
ment of the small speos is simpler, but it preserves 
the three essential elements of the Egyptian temple, 
the outer portico, the ceremonial hall and the sanc- 
tuar>’, all cut from the native rock. These subterra¬ 
nean temples must have been illuminated artificial¬ 
ly, for but little light could be admitted from the 
doorway. 

Far along the .Vilec.xtend these great memorials 
of the rule of the Ramessids. In spite of their long 
practice in cutting out the galleries leading to their 
tombs in the rocky hills of Egypt, this work required 
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the cxpcndit urc of much 
time and money. Hut not alt 
the temples of Nubia were 
hewn fn.)m the rock; some¬ 
times only half of the struc* 
ture was excavated in this 
manner, and the outer half 
is built of masimry. In this 
case they arc called hemi- 
speos, half spcos and half 
detached, and are usually 
found on sites where the 
vallev of the Nile is suflic- 
iently wide ti» allow room 
for nn impressive ni(»numental structure. The hemispe(js of Garf llusc^n near 
.\miida is the m«*st complete of all and rwembles the ordinary Theban temple. 
The valley of the river is witle enomjh here to contain all its architectural 
features. An avenue or i/rtf/rins with its double row of .sphinxes leads t«» the 
first pylon. Heyond is a court flanked by a cohmnade on cither side, the [lillars 
i>r which are the same (>sirian columns found in all the tcmides of the Kames- 
sids and which are almost characteristic of the period. I hc hypostyle hall follows 
with its hij»her central pillars and accompanying Osirian figures, and we finally 
come to the only poriiim which was excavated from the rocky hill, the holy of 
holies with three chapels behind it (fig. I2t). 

W e see, therefore, at Garf Iluscn the traditional features of the ICgyplian 
temple reproduced in this di.stant colony with but little van'atiitn. Hut along the 
Nile in Nubia we find numerous other temples, now half destroyed, with certain 
charactetistic peculiarities. Many of them consist of a nucleu.s of inner rooms 



Fig. 123.—licmispeos of Garf Huit^n. fPerrot and Chipi^j.) 
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FJjf. IJfl. — Plun of tlie temple of tJiE Son at xMertw. {Garmtam^.i 


tiiim lundcd by an ex¬ 
terna] colonnada 
lype yf h IiIcIi but one 
exam I lie existii I n all 
Upper and Li■ wcr 
EjTY|-jt^ Tilts is the 
fHmoiis temple uf Itle- 
phattltne un lUc Nu¬ 
bian Iron tier near 
Assuan ifij;, 124 )^ 

rtiis temple l^'as 
disenvered on tin- is¬ 
land of Kle|ihantlne 
near Assuan fm the 
Xubiati ftotilier by lUe 
Freiieti scientists who 
a c c o m pa n 11 ‘ d Sa] lo- 

leon. The results yf their Lnvnstit^aiirtns were publigherL in their iJescrijiitoji de 
1 whteh includes] (he p1a^^ tneasurements and views of tlie niEns. A few 

years hiter \\ was destroyed by the Turks in ordtir to seenre building materifil, 
so these drawings are all that remain tni us of this renitirkabje building. The 
restoration made by r'erri't and Cini>ie 2 from these plans anti sketches gives iis 

some idea of this tenipteT llie only one 
of its sort knenvn up to ifiat time. TJie 
scientists attached to Napoleon"s expe¬ 
dition did pi>t go beyotid the First Cata¬ 
ract; if itiey bad been able to study the 
temples of Nubia, ihis reetangulat slmc- 
ture would Imrdly have appeared so 
strange to them. 

At Naptita, the capital of Nubia, tlie 
Egyptian temples dtiTer fiumtwhat ffHtri 
“■ of Tficbcs. The Englisfi r>etnjja- 
the Sudan, which has aflorded tu 
^.►LVL j.^„.jlity a degree ofseciirity hitherto 
unknown^ has permitted the exploralicn 
of these ruins, i'nder the Egyptian dy¬ 
nasties Xafiata was a sort of bef of the 
liigh piicst of Karnak, and when ihe 
'I'lieban pricstliocid fell nip with usurji- 
iuR Pliaftiohs of the Twenly-Seeonil 
Dynasty, the high priest retired tu his 
Nubian pi sssesshms, Mcroe^ the second 
capital of Niibia, was e3t]i|orcd in the 
winter rff tgog by IVofessor Garnsiaiig 
Fin. 130. —PyriiwJilntMcroc. of thp L'niversity riif LlvcrprKj], sent mtl 



































































Tll£ TEMPLE-S of S'UPLA 



Fin, ^27* “ View af the fiiiand ni Philae bellnre the cuntttrliCtinn of the AESuan UJirj, 

l>s' !-'['ctfes&or SyyC'P, The lemples nf Aleroc art? I‘,yyfatia!i in if is trLE?^ 

but iheir reliefs, with uther sculpnures :in J arrhitectur;il features, display ri looil 
artistic development which vras i.lerived trom Lite Egyptian styles. The ]>lan i«f 
the temple is different v,'e do not find the charactcrisitie arrangement of t!ic 
I'hcban tcm|j]es with their suecessiriji of ernirta and hypostyle Imlls-. t.lne of the 
principal buildings apfiears to be a temple uf Ammun which closely reHemhlrs 
the temple ■ if Elephantine with its exterior colonnade-Another temple, dedicat¬ 
ed til the sun, is set within a dmibie enclosnr'e. Abcmt the inner Wiill is a eolun- 

nade surrrmnding the temple (hg* i-i)- 

^itrangely enough, we find in Nubia all the nrehitectnral styles of aotiient 
Egy]jt down to Christian times. There apears tri have existed a deliberate inten- 
tioti to folhjw so far as possible the old culture which had so lung (hnirished m 
this coLintrv. The Nubian kings w^cre even buried in pyrnmids like the Thamidis 
-if the first dynasties. While (he rtolcmies reigned in Alexandria^ the kings - hf 
Ntibtn were still Unilding the pyramids of Jebel Ikirkal near ileroe. TJiey arc^ 
li-'wever, sharj>er and im.irc slender than the ones at Memphis atid -,>ther cities 
of the Uid Kingdom (hg. 126! 

Tiie iiyramiiis of Mcroe still have the funeral cImpel, a relic uf the L'aTly 
temple dedieate-.l t. j the deceased king. The remains were enlomlK:*! in the pyr¬ 
amid iisctr which is uf masirniy and set upon a huindatior) of rectangular blocks 
oi stone. These pyramids w’ere cxpluted in t|ic first part of the last century by 
Terlini, whu discovered the mtiminies and jewels which tliey contained, hut n 
more complete study of these monumenls has hecu made by the abi'vc men¬ 
tioned mission of the University of ldverp'''ioL 

This strangely persisting taste for the types of a bygfmc age h seen i>n a 
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FiR^. t2S- — The ureflt temple ul Isis ut PhJJac lull KubmerKetl bjr tlic wnterft of tic Asaimn Dam. 

larfrer scnli: Tti F.yypi tL>el]i' in the time of Psamtntlklius,, the Kestorer; 

I Hid recovered litr lilierly nftett Ji iimg AssyHtin •■ecu potion and had recatubhshed 
a native dynasty on the thn-mc. TItc capital was again iranal'frred lu the Delta 
because it wins neces&iry fii^r the king to be nenr tlie Asiatic frimder where the 
istltmtis was tlie danger-point, was chosen as the capital^ and the ate of (his 
period is consequently oil led Sailc art. Thebes remained ahmost deserted^ iVira 
large part of its pQ|julatloii had gone t(j the new capital. Some pcirtions of the 
city wctc abandoned completely and the li am lets around llie great temples were 
practically all that was k'.rt of the'aruni'nl iiir-tnfjirdis. The cffarls uf the new 
I'lioraalis lu re-stf>re the imeient monuments vvert not sutlicienl to revive the old 
spirit which wTis gradually dying out. i^sammeiichus erected a ji-ylon at Karnak, 
it is true, init Thebes remained little more than a imtionai muaeum fdled with 
memorials of art ilhistriouti |ia.Sii down to the dmes oT the Roman tmperors. 
I..ater siilh the Theijaid became the favinitc res<:irt \A the Christian anrhorilcs 
attracted there by its deaerl solitude. 

In the Deltar however, PsiiinnteLiehus set up n new ligyi>i on the ruins left 
by I tie Assyrian Ci mquerurs. lie brouglit peace li> a popu tut ion weary of war, 
restored roads and canalSj refiaired the ancient mrniument-'i: and encomraoed art 
in every wu). .At Memphis he built the [lortico of the temple of Ttah ami the 
great stable where the Apis bull w^as kept. .\s the Scrapeum, (jr sepulchre of 
the .Apis bulls, had been [jarlly dcstroytid, he rfrdered bis nrehliects tu open 
new galleries in a more solid stmturn rjf earth. Hut except for the Sera pc mn,. 
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Pj|f. I3fl. — IsEand af I One n| tJic Kioshs. 

discovercfl l)y ibnette^ vvt kriuw lillb nf 5 ais, the liiiit capital |]ie Pharaohs, 
[imJ even its site is c>n1y vaguely known. 

Fortunately, some apleuiliiJ bnihiings of the SaiVe penotl have been pre- 
am'Cd in Ihe snijth of Egypt near the Nuhtaa frontier on an island tn the river 
above the First Gituraet. The level <4 this natural dam. at rVssuan has been 
itiisetl by British engineers in recent years, and a vast roservoir has been created 
t^Y siip|>ly water In times of drcmgbt* The chamiintj rapids near the cataract 
have disayipeared and tibovc the water only the tops of the palm-trees and the 
highest ^n.hriioiis of the siibmet||ed temples can be seen. 

An island in the rapids of the t'iile was saitl by tlie j.nicsts to be the site of 
one of the tmuhs of Osiris. Many temples were built here, and the island itecatne 
one of the most sacred spots in all Egypt. I’he sebntLst.'s attached ini Napi.ileon’s 
l£gyptEjn expeditirm, who xvcri'the first to study these structures, dcscril>ed tile 
marvelluiiB scenic effect jiruduceLl l>y this island: ^b\Hcending the mad cut 
llirongb the rock fur the ancient pilgrims and coming luit above the cataract, 
the Island nf riiilae ts seen in all its glory, tireat monuments surrounded by 
trees, the rushing winters of tile river nnr.l tlie greet) clad shores create a picture 
wtiich is the more jjleasing fitr its contrast with the arid valley bcli>w" I'fig* 

'Fhc ]tardonab1e pride of these scientists whtiaccum] nniied Xap' tlcon is betrayed 
in the folliwiiig lines w^ritton after tliey had .studied the Greek and Latin iascrip- 
ti(-iis ami graffiti upon the temples of Philae: "Near these in.scripdfins above 
the gateway uf the pylon is iinotluir which shall immortalize in centuries to 
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FJg. 130. — Portico ol the Temple of PhilMe. 

romc one of the greatest events of our time. It commemorates the conquest ol 
Kgypt by General Ihmaparte, the pursuit »if the Mamelukes by General Desaix 
beyond the cataracts and the entry f>f the vicl<iriuus French into the Island ol 
riiilae. Another inscription within the temple, carved at the .same time and by 
the same hand, records the precise geographical position fjf this island. These 
two monumental inscriptions bear glorious witness to the valor of the armies of 
France ami to her scientific achievements. This association of science and arms 
shall not be the least of the glories of the great genend who has undertaken the 
omquest of a country submerged in Irarbarism imly to bring b) it the light of 
civiliration." 

The largest of the temples on this island, and indeed it covers the greater 
portion of its area, is not the most interesting t«» us in the present connec¬ 
tion, for it was either constructed or rebuilt under the Roman pn»tcclorate. Al¬ 
though it presents all the characteristics of the earlier Fgyptian temjdes, its plan 
and style differ little from those of the great temples of Thel>es. Uut at either 
end of the island is a beautiful structure, the work of the last Egypf^*^ dynas¬ 
ties. One is called the Kiosk of Nectanebes, and the other, Trajan's Kiosk 
(figs. 129 and 130). 'Fhcy are really landing-places or open kiosks and consist of 
colonnades ofexqubite charm. They are the work of late artists and are with¬ 
out precedent in Egyptian architecture, a remarkable evidence of that origi¬ 
nality inherent in h^yplian art which endured even after a native I'haratdi 
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Siitiipi>n ilie liiront!. The beautifully 
propiurticmcd coluains are reflected 
in the Wilier bcneatlit aud tlieir 
pleasant shade is deepened by ht^h 
[parapets which leave I'lily window- 
Eike s[jaces between the pillars. Let 
us picture in "jut miniJs the staini'‘ay 
leading from I he water to one cjI 
these buildings; upon a plalfnmi 
midway, rises a graceful obelisk (if 
granite, and atufve is the ]ji>indcM 
which catclses every breeze frons 
the water, and from which we get 
a view of the broad river strewn 
with islets. I'nfortuntitely today the 
water rises halfw^ay up the columtLs 
and only the top <jI' the submerged 
obelisk shows above the level oi 
the dimn Oarsmen now row their 
bikais into the kiosk itself, and the 
damjn walls arc eoLited with slime 
fr^jin the muddy waters of the river, 

Philac is dead, and the monunients 

I if the last dynasty ol the i‘harQohs 
may some lUy be completely lost tn 
sight w^hen the level of the great 
dam is raised as now plninned by 
the RtiglLsh, These graceful tem[des 

II f Philae are unique in ICgypitaa 
art, as we see S>(nn the kiosk nt 
Knrtiissi. This is iibove Philac in 
Xubia, but its style and character 
are the same, (Plate Xl.j 

These Saite kiosks have a grace and lighitieas of propurti'-n that is not 
found in the niUi temples of Thebes, lo other buildings the PtolemEeSj the kings 
4>f the last Egyptian ilynasties, sHJtighL to imitate their forebears in tlie erection 
i>f eodussal monuments id exaggerated size, hut these monstrous ctTorta were 
annehrotnsras- The centuries that had, passed ei>uii 1 not be annihilated, and 
jTgypt had been too Long in ei.mtact with pei:>ples who possessed a better sense 

of prnportiii'n. 

The piiwerand aggressive spirit of the I'harohs of the Empire had vanished 
fiyruverTriie magnificeiice of reLhmo,sjs, Seti and Rameses were no longer jios- 
sible, 5^1 iu her last years Egy|n liirnedto the simple ideals and peaceful habits 
of the first dynasties, when the nation liveil content and the Utsl of conqut^t 
was unkncjwn. The art of thLs Saite fx-riod and that of the I’tnleniies turned ti» 
the past, and the <>lilest styles were the most favored. f hi the walls i>f the burial 


Fllf. 131. - Portrait nf Phllfp, Alfutinder's 
jemCcebwt In ELfEJi'in, izsrved an thi: walls of Kamak- 
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fhambers nf the wealthy they carved 
scenes copied frf>ni the ancient mastabas, 
just as though they still lived in the limes 
of the buitilers of the pyramids. Hut the 
interpretation of these old types was 
another thing; an elegance crept in that 
belonged to a later age. It was charac¬ 
teristic of the reliefs of the Saite kings 
and the Ptolemies that when they were 
carved on the old temples it was neers- 
.sary to restore the surfaces of the walls 
built in times long past (tig. I3t anil 
Plate Xll). 

The official sculptures of the Saite 
court were carvetl preferably from tlie 
Fm. 132. - Portmit of a Suite princew, harilest materials such as red granite and 

( Vatican MuMeum.) green porphyry. The outlines are simple, 

and the postures, hieratic like those 
of the first dynasties. A rigid conventionality is preserveil and the folds of the 
garments are .suppressed. The figures are enveloped in a closely fitted mantle 
which outlines every rounded form. I'he statues of Osiris in the Cairo Museum 
are of this sort and dressed like the kings of old. In his hands are seen the 
symb^ils of his i»ow’er, and on his head is the double crown of the ancient 

kings, a custom which had 
long fallen into disuse (fig¬ 
ure 134). A queen of this dy¬ 
nasty wears on her head the 
horns and the moon-symbol 
of Ilathor, the Egyptian 
Venus (fig. 135). We sec the 
same softly roundeil forms in 
the bronze statuette of a kidy 
of Sais, noW’ in the Museum 
of .Athens (fig. 136). Takusit 
is her name, and her hair is 
arranged like that of the stat¬ 
ues found in the tombs dating 
from the first years of the 
Middle Kingdom, when the 
traditions of preilynastic 
times were not yet forgotten. 
Yet there is a novelty about 
the figure that is charming, 
and we see the refined ele¬ 
gance of a mature civilization 
in its apfical to the senses. All 


Fig. 133. — Scolptor’f madcl. Relief in miniature 
of the twenty •ixth dynasty, r AVir York MmeumJ 
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FEr. Ilk —Ptirpliyry fltfliuc 
Cii Osiris. 

(Cofra Mnartfin-i 


riif. 1J3. — Stnlue of g SiiiiP 

(tueen w^-aring the spnbnlH 
of ItHltioTh fCairu.i 


FEg. ESQ. SitiBii bronitk' 
oflhe Lwdy Takti&lt. 
(AUfUtfunf of Atiinns.l 


the sculptures ol'this peiiud, ather thitii izonuncniorative nionumerELs pniduce the 
same impresshin (fig. 133). There is a ijJilte head in tlie Vatican Muacum with 
tlje jiair {IT ranged in tlic tradilioital manner^ and un its ir hcocl-ttress [ii tlic form 
of a beautiful trird with extended wings (tig. 132). The Hgyptiari firlists of {hb 
period iilsiE carved gmct Id anitnal figurcii ftig tj?!. “Iti the palntingand carving 
of their hieruglyplues‘*. siid ^faspe^el, ' they nc-hieved a higli state of pertecti4.in, 
and targe numbeja of statues and bas'reliefs were prodneeti- The Saite sclioul 
Tvn.s Lhamcteri/ed bj’ its elegance and its fine detail work. The hardest materials 
were softened by tire purity of the stjle and i(s grueefiit simplicity." Tiiese were 
the true piecursun; of the Alexandriati artists whti» in later years, displayed 
such a Inve for country life and pastoral scenes. 

Aii' ithcr interesting sculpture of this peril Ed is a crjpy of the I laih'<r enw 
liiund at t>er cl-Bahri whicli uasde-sertbed in the last ciiapter. I’hls Saite copy 
wa.s well known anrl the Cairo Museum regarded it as a work oi secondary im- 
jjorlance and nut e&pedai]y interesting until the discovery rjf live lEriginal- Thtmgh 
of hard stone, II is nothing more than a refined dilettanti attempt, while the l/er 
el-Ifehri original, which is esirvnd from soft limestone, is full rif life and animj-n 
lion and piESsesses unusual charm* 

Tlvanks lr> the ilry climate of the coLiniry\ the tombs of Kgypt have fur¬ 
nished us witli perfect specimens of jiractically all the articles vvliicli were 
buried with thedead, such as their jewels, table service, furniture and clothing, 
rhe visueni: were depusited separately in large storm Viisses called Canopic vases. 
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FIr^ 157.—Scwlptt>r''a mr>tle(. SmaW chlck^fts. Nrw York. 


Thest Wert of graceful 
sltape and covered vvitli 
carved head (fig. 13 S). '['lie 
personal belongings which 
were placed in the tomh 
with ttie body afTurd us a 
precise knowledge of the 
objects in common iisCj and 
wc see 111 theoi the s^tue 
taste and style which char- 
attcri 7 ed the great mo-nn- 
ments of Egypt, For dcconi- 
tive ifjctncs w'c find the in¬ 
verted gola» the spiral 
moulding, the loLiis-blossom 
and the papyrus flower, 
Si.rnie of these designs were 
so apt and beautiful that 
tJiey vicrc adopted almost 
without modification by the 
artists of Greece and Eomc 
(fig. ijyb Small glass and 
pivrcelain articles w ere imitated later by the PhocnccEans and Greeks who carried 
them in their triding ships to every part of the ancient world. The great ladies 
of Kome vied whth one another for tlie possession of Egyptian jewels, and the 
cases of the Cairo Museum contain spoils from the tombs that astound the visitor 
with their Splendour. Karely liave the goldsmiths of Europe Surpassed either in 

beauty or in workmanship 
these regal jewels. Wc see 
a happy CMmbinatiun of 
richness and taste in the 
elabomle necklaces found 
. fit rings of bril- 
5 are interlaced 
wmi tiny ngures of enameled 
gold, and larger suspended 
plaques alternate with niys- 
ten 0(13 scarabs. Ivory, too, 
wms a favorite material. iMas- 
pero has translated the in¬ 
scription on a stela in wliich 
one of the great kings of 
the Twelfth GynasCy makes 
the boa.st that ^Gio nne h 
I he world surpasses myself 
fPrK. i 3 ». Canapievase^. fEffffpt ir-rfitomtion f'undj and my eldest son In metal- 
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W(»rk of gold and silver, with pre¬ 
cious stones and even eb«jny and 
ivory”. So even the Pharaohs shared 
the enthusiasm of their subjects for 
the arts and crafts; indeed, the 
goldwork, glass anrl porcelain of 
Egypt were held in the highest es¬ 
teem throughout antiquity (fig. 140). 

Egyptian ceramic w-as almost 
monochrome. It was coated with a 
greenish blue luster on which were 
skilfully outlineil |>alms, lotus-blos¬ 
soms and other flowers of the coun- 
tr>-. 'riie Greeks prized very highly 
these small vases, many of w'hich 
were modeled in the forms of 
animals. The Egy'ptians were also 
skilful metal-workers and were fa¬ 
miliar with iron at a very' early 
period. The lightness «»f their w’ork is seen in an Egyptian war-chariot found 
in one of the tombs near Thebes and now in the Archacoh>gicaI Museum of 
Florence. I’he recent sensational discovery of the tomb of Tutenkhamun has 




Fig. I Ml — Egyptian Jewels. f.Vea> Fork .Husrum.f 
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been the cause of more excitement than the facts really warrant. I he unviolatcd 
tomb of the sun-in-law and successor of Akhrnalon lias yielded nothing that lias 
not already been found in itther sepulchres less rich in funeral trappings. The 
most interesting thing is the vast ipiantity of articles with which it was filled. 
The royal furniture was unusually comi»lcte. It was rich and abundant, but it 
did not reveal an csjiccially delicate taste, nor vras there anything comparable 
with the exquisite reliefs in the tombs of the other Pharaohs. The t»niaments 
and jewels do not show Tutenkhamun to have been an unusually refined or 
intellectual monarch. Since the discovery of his tomb, rutenkhannm still re¬ 
mains the person he was previously l>elieved to l>e. l ie was a soldier of fortune 
who married a royal princess, and he ascended the throne as the result of a 
counter-revolution directed by the I heban priesthuiKi. Hut his thrones, couches 
and chariots, accompanied by the publicity given to archaeohrgical discoveries 
today, have made the world more familiar with ancient Egyptian styles than 
have other works of art piissessing a much greater artistic merit. 


Hnniniary. Egypt's only real colony was Nubin, aituatrd in the valley of the upper Nile. The 
nrransetnent of its bulldinRs is somewhat different from those of Egypt proper. Many of its tem¬ 
ples were excavated from the native rock, others consist of rooms surrounded by a colonnade on 
nil four sides. The rock<ut temples are called speos. and the larsest of these arc found at Abu- 
Simbel. Of the temples surrouRded by colonnades, the best known is that of Elephantine, but there 
are others at Mcroe, the capital of Nubia. A last renaissance of EHj-pHan "rt occurred under the 
so-called Saite dynasties, whose capital was Sals. The most important works of this period thwt 
have come down to us are the temples and other buildinss at Philae. Sculpture reproduced with 
elesnnce and delicacy the types of an earlier period. 

The arts and crafts of Egypt, from the time of the Old Kingdom down, were characterized by m 
style all her own. The country was famous for its enameled iewelry, furniture, ivory-work and 
arms. Its ceramics, of a blue lustre, was carried by Greek and Phoenician traders to every country 
bordering on the Mediterranean. 

Ribtiograpby.— For Nubia and Ethiopia, see Hoskiks; Trarcls in Ethiopia. .Ifcroe, I8J6.— Rossr- 
Luw; Monumenli tTE/eitto e dtelia Subia, IKM.—J. Bbcastco: The Templea of Loader Snbia, IMG. 

O. Mxsi-eao: Restaaration des temples immergda de la S'abie. Serrice dea AntiQuMs, 1907-11110. — 
E. \Vau.is BitKir: The Etruptian ^dan. Archaeoioffical Survey of Nubia, l‘J0k.- Par the 

temples of Mcroe, see Gaoxstam]: Vniversity of Liverpool. Arch. Institute, .\nnual Meeting, 1910,— 
For Philae, see; fteaeription de TEgypte, vol. V. — G. Bfesenire: Le Temple de Phitae. IHlB. 
W. V. Bessiuo: Denkmdier Aeyyptiacher Shulptur, inOG-lHII. —E. V'tssiea: La Bifouterle et la Joailie- 
rie^gyptiennes. IW. — Ftisncirs P»Tali': Egyptian decorative Art, 1H96. — H. Wauis: Egyptian Ce- 
ramie Art. 1900. — M. Rosexur au: Aegyptische Elnlage in Gold and Siiber, IflOfi. 



Fig. 141. —Bas-relief showing the conquered foes of Egypt. The inner side of a chariot 
of the Pharaoh Tutenkhamun, found in his tomb. 





Fig. 112. — Excavations at Lagash. fSartaC'Htvtry.} 


CHAPTER VI 


Tilt ORIGINS OF ASSVRlOLOCiV.— Ji\BYLOMA.\ ART. — BABYLONIAN ARCUmCTI RE. 


P RF.nous iM the year 1843 the 
only known sources for the 
hisuiry of the ancient emigres of 
Western Asia were the oft repealeU 
anathemas of the Hebrew’ prophets 
aj^ainst Nineveh and ftabylon. Nine¬ 
veh, the capital of the .Assyrian kings, 
“the Dwelling of the Lions”, was 
already a vast heap of ruins when 
Xenophon with the “Ten Thousand” 
marched across Assyria. Ilabylon, 
luilf destroyed as It was, aroused 
the admiration of Herodotus wIkj 
hnndetf down to posterity many 
fanciful tales of its (lalaces, temples, 
gardens, walls and gales. Stnibo 
f«*und it almost ilescrted, but, unlike 
Nineveh, the memory of its location 
was never lost. The bricks of an¬ 
cient Uabylon with their cuneiform 
inscriptions were used as building 



Fig. 143. —Map showing the ancient 
cities of Babylonia. 
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Fig. —PdUiee Butt Hi Lagagh. (Sarf/fc^UtiuttffJ 

Tnahtiil ljy the inhabitant.^ of liiigdatl, and far out In the great desert crossed 
by the Rit'cr Hurihrates loomed up the great urtificial mrninds kmwtj Ui Uie 
vXtabs as lialill find ehKasr, guEffesdng by their names Ikibvioii and her aneient 

pidareih 

The htsiiny of Egypt shed some Ijyht un the Assyrian i|yna.stir3 rtniJ the 
(•eo|i]r'S id Jinbytoiiia made treaties amt funied jjii a dijitutnalie rorre- 
sjjnndcnce with the empire of the PJiamolis. but ninety yenrs iigo only a few 
small reliefs and utiiei .setit|>Hires frum Assyrria hail reaehed I'lurrijie, 'I'fipse had 
Ijcen brought by caravan across the deserts of Western Aila and had finullv 
come inhi tilt itaniLs of Kur..pcan dealers in antiques. Niebuhr was the first to 
appreciate how vast a field for rpsesirch c^xhited in ihe tunds formerly ipetnipied 
by (he.sr mighty empire. " I'repare the wny", said he In 1S21), "to rin inexluinsri- 
Me sourci' of knnwlerlge. New Cliamfiollions will tEiterpret tiae Eaiignngeg of 
Assyria, and our suns may livet<i see the iiitieiforrti wriling deciphcictl 

t.iintnhirm writing was so named becaust' its syttabic eiiaracters arc com¬ 
posed (if wcdge^hapetl lines. 
It existed long before ihe 
in vent lot] of (he alphabet bv 
(he Ehoeiiidnns, and in \ts 
chnrnereis was wTilten the 
diplomutle ci'rresjnjndeuce 
of the t>rient. N'ol only was 
it masiered by the seereia- 
iies of the Ihiantojis, but it 
waA alsi.i used by the Per¬ 
sians, Hittitesand (.■ven the 
lirecks to WTite liieir own 
languages. Its dedpliermrnt 
FIb. Iltl = ('Inn fit riie pniace rti Laiiasii. inliiiitflv more tUffu nli 
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than that of the 
hieroglyph* 
ics, which was facili¬ 
tated by the discov¬ 
ery of the Rosetta 
Stone with its tri¬ 
lingual inscription. 

Many years of scien- 
I ific controversy, 
conjectures and tn- 
ce.ssant stmly were 
to elapse before the 
phonetic value and 
the meaning of these 
diameters e<»uld t>c 
established anrl the 
texts finally read. A 
brief sketch of the 
manner in which 
these difficulties 
were gradually overcome may be id interest ti* the reader. For a hmg time only 
the Ciipies of a number of short in5cri|)tlores from the ruined wails of the palaces 
of Persia were accessible l*> the Ktiropcan scholar. These attractc<l the ottention 

of a young teacher id Greek 
at Gottingen wlui so<m noted 
the presence of twii names 
which were frequently re¬ 
peated. U<ith were short, and 
one appeared l<i be a con¬ 
tinuation of the other, sii Gro- 
tefend assumed them to be 
the names of .Xerxes and his 
father, Darius. This gave u 
phiinetie value for certain 
characters which i>riiVcil to 
be of thi* utmost value. N’eats 
Inter, a young officer in the 
army id the hlast India Com¬ 
pany named Knwlinson was 
statifuted in Persia where he 
Copied the great Be hi stun 
in.smption. lie omccived that 
a certain recurring series of 
namtrs was a list i>f the prov¬ 
inces or s.itrapies subject ti* 
llie Persian kings, and *in this 




Fig. 117. —Vauti at LaeMh. 
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basis lit* stip|»lted a number 
of new syllabic values. This, 
c«»nibinetl wiih a knt»uledge 
of the old I’crsian language, 
was utilized in the decipher¬ 
ment of the Persian inscrip¬ 
tions. As the Ik^i^stun inscri|»- 
tion was w'ritten in both I’cr- 
stiin and FVab\ Ionian, it served 
as a key to the latter language. 

In March, 1N43, Uotta, 
who 1%-as the French consular 
agent at Mosul, Ptok a crew 
t»f laborers to the village of 
Khorsabad which he I relieved 
to be the site «>l Nineveh. It 
turned out to be the |Mlacc 
ttf Sargon, the Versailles of 
Nineveh, which the relentless 
conqueror con.siructetl a few 
miles distant from his capital. 
Il«<tta himself, however, never 
ceased to believe that he had 
di.scttvered the ruins of Nine¬ 
veh. I Us finds aroused tre¬ 
mendous enthusiasm in Fran¬ 
ce, and the government not 
only supplied funds fi»r cim- 
tinuing the work, but als^i 
sent out Mandrin to make plans and drawings of the monuments which were 
too large to be moved. The handsome book prirduced by Bolla and Flandrin 
with its illustrations was a revelation to the scholars of Furope. Here was a 
new World entirely unrelated t** ilut of ancient Greece and Womc. mi.re striking 
even titan l^gypl which was becoming iKMtcr known. 

Anticiiiating the |»ubliration of Ht>tta'.s discoveries, the HritLsh Museum 
commissjonetl A. II. I^yard, an explorer already familiar with the country', to 
continue the work begun by the French. lie published the results i*f his explo¬ 
rations in a wi»rk of unusual interest. Mingled with his accounts of his relations 
with I urki.sh offidals and Arab chiefs and his de.sert journeys and camps wc 
find the names of Siirgon, .Shalmaneser and Assur-bani-pal whom he had learned 
to conjure up from the crumbling ruins of their palaces. Lavard's chief work 
w.'is among the massi's of brick, earth and debris of the mound of Kuyunjik, 
which was the site of the jialaccs of Nineveh. 

-Among the numerous inscriptions, I.ayard and llotta ventured to decipher 
a number of royal names. .Although no dictionary or grammar of the A.ssyrian 
language had yet been 4:i*mpiled, the close relationship between this ancient 
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Fijf. 119. — Restoration of the ro>«l palace of Babylon wiU» the hhlar Gate 
and the Procession Street. (Kotdftveu-) 


Semitic language and the Hebrew and Arabic was dUct»vcred, and, bit by bit, 
the meaning of each character w'as deciphered. 

I he Flnglish kept a [>arty at Kuyunjik fi*r a long time and l.ayard’s work 
wa.s continued by Hormuzd Kassam, a native Christian, although solely with the 
aim of collecting fur the HritLsh Museum. The e.\cavations were not carried on 
very scientifically and only sufficient work was dime to permit the removal of 
the desired objects. The french, however, pursued their work in a more scien¬ 
tific spirit. They removed the miserable Arab hamlet standing upon the mound 
at Khorsabad and rebuilt it on the plain l>elow. leaving the entire site of .Sar- 
gon’s great palace free for exploration. Tiotta died and was succeeded by the 
new consular agent, Victor Place, who was an able archaeologist The latter, 
aided by the architect Thoniiis, also published a 
monumental work supplementing that of Kotla 
and Klandrin. 

Unfortunately a number of the reliefs of 
Khorsabad which Place removed in i>rder to 
send them to the Louvre were lost in transit. 

Of the seven large rafts which were !«> transport 
them down the river to Itagdad, four were 
wrecked wdth their precious cargo. For this 
reason the Louvre fiossesses no such collection 
as th;it in the British Museum where the archae¬ 
ological material mu-st now be sought. Never¬ 
theless, we are obliged to turn to the works of 
Uotta and Place for reliable data regarding the 
plans, material and architectural features of 
these remarkable structures. 

Truly, Niebuhr’s prophecy was now real¬ 
ized. Hundreds of reliefs representing scenes 
typical of the life ami art of the .Assyrian people 
and covered with cuneiform inscriptions filled 

HISTOVV or *»T. V. I. 7. 



Fig. 150. — Plan of the palace 
of Nlnnuih. Bam>lon. 
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the museums of Europ<*. Apparently insu- 
ftcrabic obstacles had bc^cn overcome and 
the cuneiform writing was beginnngi to be 
understood; whole libraries of chronicles 
inscribed upon cylindrical tablets had been 
used to learn to read. There were even lists 
iif nouns with their equivalents in another 
ancient language of Babylonia. This was 
non-Semitic in character and difficult lor 
the Assyrian scribes to understand. 

When the chronology' of the country 
had become more or less accurately estab¬ 
lished, it w'as found that the Assyrian Em¬ 
pire was comparatively modem and had 
only begun its career of conquest at>out 
the year 1300 B.C., when Egyptian deca¬ 
dence was already in sight. .Assyrian texts 
FIb- I5t.—Rc«tor«tlon of the stage-tower tell us of Babylon, the religious centre ttf 
of the temple of Bet, or Marduk. at Babylon, the Orient, and of its antiquity. We read 

of Susa and the kingdom of Elam, of Erech 
(Uruk), of Akkad and the Akkadian kingdom of the oldest Semitic ptipulation 
of Babylonia (fig. 143). These cities all had thdr day before Nineveh ruled the 
land, and even then a confederation of Babylonian cities worried the Assyrian 
kings with their constant revolts. Orientalists were filled with an eager desire 
to know more of ancient Babylonia. Surely, here was the cradle of the civiti2ation 
and art of Asia. Leon Heurey tells us how’ LongjH*ricr who w’as almost on his 








Fig. ISi. —Restoration of the temple of Bel. or Marduk, at Babylon. (Kotdetpey.) 
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Pig. 131. — T«btct of Ur>Nina and hia *on«. 


<]cath-bcd went to view the first consignment of 
itabylonian objects <»f nrt that arrived at the 
Louvre, for in Babylonia, as in Assyria, the French 
were again the pi(»neers. 

1 he story of these first discoveries reads 


like a romance. A new french consular agent, 

Kmest de Santee, had been sent to Basra near 
the IVrsian Gulf, He explored the site of an an¬ 
cient city at Tello which was found to be the 
ancient Lagash, or Sirpurla. In .spite of the ma¬ 
larial climate t^f the region, de Sarzec spent a 

number of seasons in ardutms field work between the years 1877 and 1881, and 
returned to France with a splendid collection of statues and reliefs. This was 


Fir. I5t. —Statue of Gudea. 
f Sart«t>Hettiey.) 



acquired by the l.ouvrc which indemnified him for the e.xpenses incurred in his 
w(»rk. L«*on lleuzry then collaborated with him in comfiiling an elaborate report 
of his discoveries which was published under the auspices of the French Gov¬ 
ernment. His work confirmed what had already l)cen surmised, that Assyria had 
done little more than imitate her neighbors to the south. Her art, like her 
writing and religion, had Ik'Ch dcrivtxl from Babylonian sources. 

By the aid of a semiindependent .Arab chief de Sar/ec was able to explore 
the ruins of l.agash with comparatively little interruption. It was, of course, 
unfortunate that he was not accompanie<l by a trained archaelogist to study the 
stratification of the ruins which he uncmered. Nevertheless, tin- tablets and 
inscriptions w'hich de Sar/ec brought from I.aga.sh liave made it possible to 
piece together the history of a Iktbylonian city from a jieriod prior to 3758 b.c., 
a date established by contemporary inscriptions fouml in Babylonia. 

As elsewhere in Babylonia, ami latcT on in Assyria, the firinci|>al building 
at l.agash w'as the royal palace, or fortified residence of the ruler. In Egypt the 
I haraohs bent all their energies toward the construction of their tombs, but a 
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liabylonian monarch impressed his 
subjects and neighbors with his 
importance by building a new i>ul- 
ace upon the ruins of that of his 
predecessor. This Oriental custom 
of not clearing away the debris 
upon a site, but levelling it up and 
building on top of the remains of 
the previous structure greatly com¬ 
plicates the work of exploration, 
f»»r layer after layer arc fitund super- 
imfMiscd on one another. Also the 
builders of Babylonia did not hes¬ 
itate to give themselves cretlit for 
the construction of a building 
which they had only restored, for 
they w’erc accustomed to alter the 
inscription which commem«»rated 
its erection. I'he utmost caution, 
therefore, is required in ascribing 
to a |>articular period a monument 
which shows signs of restoration. 

The foundations of the royal 
|>alace of l.agash, explored by de 
Sarzee, contain layers which date from the must remote antiqutiy. The. building 
itstdf w’as C4impletely rebuilt by a J/alous achitect-prince named Gudea who is 
suppifsed to Ims'c lived about the middle of the third milUmium icc. Acconiing to 
the inscriptions, this noted monarch of the little state of l.agash near the mouth 
of the l^uphrates was of a peaceful disposition. Unlike his warlike [iredcccssors, 
only once did he boost of a military triumpli. He w'os a devout prince and 
rebuilt or embellished the temple of his patron dnty, Ningirsu, the tribunal of 
the “Forty" and a number of <»llii*r public buildings identified by de Sarzee in 
the neighborhood of the royal jxdace (hg. 142). Only the latter, how'cvcr, was 
laid bare by the extensive excavations of dc Sarzee. The palace was set upon a 
brick platform about forty feci high like the edifices of Nineveh which were 
constructed along the traditional lines of those of southern Babylonia, as we 
shall see later. Not only did this give the structure an imposing and monumental 
appearance, but it was a necessary precaution, for ihi-s low country was constantly 
exposed to innundations. De Sarzee found this building to be divided into three 
groufis of apartments which correspond t<i the divi.sions of the ;Vrab palaces of 
the present ilay. These w'ere the harem, reserved for the women ami children, 
the sclamlik fur the servants and h*r general use os w’cll and the reception halls 
on the other si<le i>f the great court. This last was tlominatcd by the tem|>le 
w hich was in the form of a stage-tower. The entire edifice is of brick and its 
plan is nut exactly rectangular. It recalls rather the outline of the barrel-shaped 
tablets of cuneiform inscrjiilions with their ilattencd sides (hgs. 144,145 and 146). 
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Tflis of ^oumi-fitan suggests a 

niyiitEcal sipnifiL'iince like that of ccrtitin 
combs 11 atirms of si umbers ansJ measures 
which were already employed in the palace 
of Gudea and were later to exes cise au 
impsiirtant influence upon tiiie aTehitecturo 
ul Riibyli.itiiii- Tlie walls were rn>t srmi'Oth^ 
but were omamcrited with the deep parallel 
vertical gros^vea which we sliall also find in 
the building uf Assyria. Indeed, the Arabs 
preseireil shis archhertiiral fs-atsiTS‘ d^iwn 
to the Middle Ages (figs. 144, 145 and 
Another crmiitnvo elertienl ^if Oriental con- 
structirni is the lault which is a rtattital 
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consequence of the Use ol brick (fig. I47). 

The Mgyptsans were acqiti-iintcd witEi both the arch and ihe vatslt which they 
Gccusionally em[i.|ioycd, but they were not indispensable in that ixuiatry {>w'ing 
to the (Lbundiini supply of great slabs nf stone which were not only used as 
lintels^ but alsj> servcii in roof ific great hypostylc halls tif their tempEcs. In 
ItjibyEonia there was ntN stone, nor even wooden lu:anis^ so She infiabifynts f^t' 
the niarsEiy deltJi of the T'.iiphrntca invented the vault to cuver the ruoms of 
titeir lsrmst;-sand lEic halls ol'their palaces^ It ItEia been sumiistHil that this inven¬ 
tion was a natural outgrowth of tin? [[fched form of the reed huts which are 
still in use among the nntives of the c^umtry^ Crrtuinly in the mute icnpor- 
lant buildings ancl e%'eo in the dnims which pierced the great brick platfonns 
vutiElft i>r wedgu-sliaped bricks were t'in[ih>y<il. A peciilinr 1 eat lire of Oabybnian 
nrchiriM'turc was the use nf bituincn for mortar; deposits nf this iTuiierial are 
abundant jn IlLdiyloitia. We find in the Bible a <lesiTi|iiiiiin of early lutthods of 
construe til in in the IcjwtT valley of tlm Knphratrs: “Gn to, iet us make brick 
attcl bum thr'm thrirnuglily'h said the liuildera of the Tower of liab-el, and the 
writer adds? ^'And they had brick for stunr and aliiiie had they lor mortar,"' In 
his exploratii'cn iT the royal palace of Lagash ih? i^ari^ct: came upon courses of 

brick laid in a thick bed ol bitumen. Some¬ 
times the bricks were laid in alternating 
courses, one in hEtunien and titc next in a 
simple clay mortar, 

Later^ the expedititm directed by Pro- 
fes-siir Hilprecht of titc Univeraity of Penn;- 
sylvania, while exploring the ruins of 
Nippur, came njinn a Babyloman tempEe 
of extreme antiquity^ and the Gernian 
thient Society discovered near Ikdayton 
tlif“ archaic temple of Ihiraqipa which was 
similarly armnged li> Mint of Nippur and 
consisted nf a c^mrt surrounded by crliiif 
Fia, 157. - Sn-r ti l]ti<l "liecul with the turban”, adjacent to a stagtMower. 
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ami M-fsagilu, i lit* 
iUon deity of llabylun. 

; c];iiarter ctmaiat of thrrr 
eesaion Street ajuj the 
was flarikcd i iTi eidiirf 


Mb i "ifSr — Fflmilc fiijurc 
fraln LaSiiHli- 


Jiiit the impfsrtaiit explorutions of all were 

Ihusc of (he Germans in the ninuuds of Ihibyloji itself 
When the first edition of this book waa printed^ the 
results of Hie work of (he Gertnans had noi yet been 
puiblisheJ. Siaee (hut time K<.i'ldewcy"s hook has given 
us some idea of the enonnous scale upon which the exca¬ 
vation was tiirrifd on and of the detidls of tlit discov¬ 
eries* From J8yt^ uadi the war broke oih in igi4 the 
Germans rruiintained an army of more (haii two hundn;':iJ 
anti fifty laborers in the field, Althiiujjh ihey miened 
trenches in various clirectitnis trj determitiP ilie extent 
find tojiograjihy of tilt city, (heir efforts werr eoncen- 
traled chiclly ti|nin two jwirticular moimib. These wi'ro 
el-Kasr, the remains of (he royal 
fanirnLq teniple of Mardiik, the patron 
The structures nf the palace 
units, the Ishtiir Gate^ the Pmeession 
f:>aLace itself The Gate td fshtar, the da by Ionian Venus, was fianKcu 
side by two square towers and was tlie entrance to (he s^xahed [Procession 
Street (fig, iqii). These tow'crs arc decorated with glazed tiles ruprcscnting 
bulls, I ions and the sirfti t/i, a dnigou-bkc hybrid creature which coTiibiHes the 
features of the serpent and hawk and was the 
COTiipaniou ol del, or Nfarduk [fig, JG4), 

On either side of the jitotession street 
were square towers ornamented w'ith glazed 
tiles rei>resenti[ig lions. This Ictl ti> the temple 
of Ikd called E-sagilii- Jt was well rtefeuded by 
its lofty w^atls covered with idliefs and W'Ss 
knnw'n as "Aibtir-shabu'’, ^'msiy tlie enemy noi 
w'ax strong”* It was resttired by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar w'hose seal appears on the bricks and 
who dedicated it in the follow mg inscription; 

^' 1 , Nebuchadnezzar, King of llabylont of 
Nebopolassjir: The streets of baby I on, the 
procession street of Nabn and 2^Iarduk my 
Gials, which my father ]iavcd with aspliLell, 
did [ cover with bitumen and Imrued bricks, 

Clh Nabti and Marduk, my Gi>ds: When you 
joyously pass through these streets, grant me 
your blessing, heattli and a Itmg life. May 1 
als<> obtain Lmmoriaiity,'^ \^1th such inscrip¬ 
tions di> tltc mins spmk. The prncesisioiii street 
recalls scenes from the llouk of Daniel. We 
see the great king in bis fialace accompnanied 
by ins priests and magicians and a picturesque ,5^ _ stuunnsh in tita i?mptr 

throng of courtiers, among them Daniel and BtSipEiftr. 
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Ills youth fill coinpaniL>o5 in oiip- 
tlvity. 

Tht rayal palace lias n4jt yet 
been completely cleared of its 
debris. The middle putticiti of the 
west side still lies buried^ lHlt^ in 
the excavated portion arc three 
courts^ Around two of these are 
the small chambers of the fpiard 
and the rooms of the piilace of- 
(ictals. On the third court is the 
great throuc-toom decorated with 
tiles and imhind it the bedroom-S 
and private apartments ol the 
king (fig. i-jy). 

The ^^ther monumental struc¬ 
ture is the temple of Marduk, nr 
Help in its spacious enclosure. Its 
arrangement may be studied in the 
the German e.'<p]i>rati(ins 
; not completed when 
Lopped in tgi^^The 
temple-complex of E-sagi|a, as it 
is calledp is also divided inla a 
number of courts. Adjoining tw'o 
of these arc numerous s^ltali cells 
intended for the shelter of pil¬ 
grims. In the great court tw'o sto¬ 
ries of the famous stage’tower Still 
rentain. standing. Upon its summit 

was the shrine containing tire statue of Maiduk^ cast from solid gold. Behind 
the great court w'cre two lesser ones sumumded by tiie apartmentii of the 
priests (fig. 152). 

Not iinly have we written testimony that the image of the god was worship¬ 
ped in a room which alsc> contained the altar of the cult, but there is also a 
relief representing Shaniasb^ the Sun-Grod, in bis shrine al Sippar (fig. 159), 

The monumental character of ti-sagila vrould give us an exaggerated idea 
of the early Ikibylrmiati temples, but w c alSi> hnd smaller tctuples in ttabylon 
constructed on a plan that was evidently the cstabEi.shcd canon lor religious 
cdiiices of lesser imporlatice. In the lagade is a door flanked by two towers atid 
opening into a vestibule which leads into a court. Acr^tss the court is the en¬ 
trance to the sanctuary, on either side of which art parallel vertical groves. The 
Cilia containing the image of the god has an antechamber for the worshippers 
and a hall Intended for votive otTcrings. 

The sculpturrs and inscriptions found at Erech and Lagash and titc results 
of researches at Babylon and Nplpur have brought out the startling fact that 
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there was a non-Scmitic population living in 
southern Babylonia at a very early period. Their 
language resembled the Mongol more than it did 
the Hebrew. Scientists are not yet fully agreed 
concerning their origin, but we know that they 
were finally absorbed by the Semitic invaders 
who foundt*d an Kmpire at Babylon. These Su¬ 
merians, as they are called, intermingled more 
and more with the ancient Semitic fiopulation 
until their language completely disappeared, 
sur\iving only in old liturgies handed <lown by 
the priesthood. 

There has l>ecn much interest in knowing 
more about these early Ikibylonians who aban¬ 
doned the nomad life of the desert and their 
(irehistoric tools of stone to discover the use of 
metals, invent writing and establish a more en¬ 
lightened system of religion, bw and adminis¬ 
tration. Before Babylon became the capital, the 
independent cities of Sumer (Sumerian; and 
Akkad (Semitic) grew up under their local rulers 
called f^iUsis and were continually warring upon 
one another, acewding to the early inscriptions. 
Such were the political conditions along the 
lower course of the Euphrates during the fourth 
millenium u.c. This was about the time when 
Fig. I01.-Babylonljiii»ielii was l>eginning to organize its nomes or 

of Marduk-Nadin-Akhi. provinc*es into an important state with its cap¬ 

ital near the mouth i>f the Nile, stj in both cases 
we find a civilization gr«*wing up on the alluvbl soil of an important river. 
I'hese paiesis combined the vigor of a ruler with a a certain contemplative 
and siiiritual tranquility that was characteristic of this ancient pe<iple. Here 
were the patriarchs whom we find idealized in the Old Testament, priest-kings 
like Mclehizadek who blessed Abraham and received his tithes. In the small 
votive tablets we see the ruler among his many sons, the dignity of his office 
indicated by his taller stature (fig. 153 j. Gudea, the builder-king of Lagash is 
portrayed in a number of large massive statues, sometimes standing with his 
hands folded in a priestly attitude (fig. 154), and again, seated with a broad 
tablet upon his knees on which he drafts the plans for his temples. On the 
tablet lies the rule graduated to scale and the stylus of the architect. Deefi 
feeling is portrayed in the figure of this prince who consecrates the temple 
which he has erected for the worship of Ningirsu, the jjatron deity of his pei iplc 
(fig. 155). Gudea is simply dressed in a broad cloak without sleeves which is 
folded over his left shoulder leaving the right arm free. It was probably his only 
garment, the white mantle which the Ikibylonians were still w'earing in the time 
of Herodotus. In these statues of Gudea we sec the same combination of se- 
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rcnity and vigor which characterized the early Romans 
many centuries later. These figures have no heads, but 
two detached heads were found which give us a good 
idea of the faces and head-dresses of these ancient 
dwellers in the Euphrates valley. Their heads were round 
and completely shaved, as were their faces. Only the 
heavy arched eycbr«>w’S remain (fig. 156)* .Another, called 
the head with the turban, shows us how Gudea's sub¬ 
jects protected their heads from the burning rays of the 
sun (fig. 157 ). From what we know of later Babylonian le-i.-Amuiet from 

history', we conclude that the women were ke[»t secluded Lagash in the form of 

in the harem and did not play the part in public life a bull. rZ^irrr«.> 

that they did In Egypt. Vet we have interesting sculp¬ 
tures of feminine types portraying the wives and daughters of these men (fig¬ 
ure 158), Many of the Babylonian sculptures were carved from the hardest 
stone, like the dioritc and dolomite which Gudea and the other ptUests boast 
of having imported from distant lands. The alluvial plain did not furnish stone 
or boulders of any description, and the Babylonians w'ere obliged to construct 
their buildings of the native clay of the country. 

Under these petty kings, contemporary w-ith the patriarchs of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, originated all the artistic types of Babylonia. To this pet*plc must be 
ascribed the buildings so characteristic of that country as well as its moral 
standards and its law s, all of which dated from the early days when the cities 
of the lower Euphrates still enjoyed their |>atriarchal inde|)endence. Lagash, 
the city «»f Gudea, was only one of these early art centres; others were Akkad, 
Umma, Erech, Ur, the city of Abraham, and Susa over In Elam. Weakened by 
their continual struggles with one another, they w'crc finally subdued by Sargtjn 
of Akkad, the first of the great Semitic conquerors, and later by the kings of 
Babylon. 

Owing to the rather cxtrnonlinary archae<jK*gical tastes of a king of Susa 
named Sutruk, two remarkable monuments have been jireserved which he 
carried home from Babylon as trophies. These dale from a very early period of 
that city. One is a magnificent porphyry column on which are inscribed all the 
laws dlctatcfl to King Khammurabi by his patron deity, Sbamash. It is a civil 
and criminal code not unlike that of 
Moses. Above the inscription is a 
splendid relief representing the king 
who stands, stylus in hand, before the ^ 
seated figure of the god from whom 
he receives his instructions. Upon 
the head of the god is a cniwn with 
horns, and he sits in a range of moun¬ 
tains. The Itabylonian code of Kham* 
murabi w’as discovered at Susa in 
January 1902 and is without doubt 
the most important archaeological 
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rind !n (lie Urientnl tVdd, (Plate XJIt.) It oonsisti of more than («,<» hundred 
sUlwtes reguJaiin^; every phai^e nf civil life anion|; the people of the early Bahy- 
Ionian Empire. 

Ttie other monument is. ilie handsome stela ol Naram-Sin, one f>f the suc^ 
cessors DfSargnti of Akkad, Xaram-Sin probably reigned about the tTventy-fifth 
century icc. Here we see him upon a mountain slope at tlic topi rd which is an 
cxtraordlnarv symbol or idol i>k somesorL At hts feet are his c^mqiiered enemicsi 
»iime dead, and others in. an attitude of supplication. Behind him tils solditfs 
ascend the mountain in military formation with ilieir eyes fixed upon their leader 
who is much taller than any of the «nher figurTrs. The relief is carved from a 
liitiestone slah^ and althoLigh it is somcwlmt dclaeed iiy age, U ifi spirited and 
Impressive in die highest degree. 

Babylonian art never lost its own pcaiUar character down lo the time of the 
Assyrian supremacy. In Plate XIV we see the stela of Mardukpallidiu who 
reigned in the Ninih Century n.c. Prom iLs style it might well have Lreien carved 
in the time of Khammum.hi. Iiitht steUi repfoduced ia figure i 5 i we sec another 
of the later IlabyIonian kings who were sabjeet to Assyria, but always ready to 
rebel against the tyrannical oppressor^ 

Not only do the BahyIonian sculptors disfilay a thorough kimwledgc of the 
human brniy, but their representations of animals are admirably Jhithful. We 
arc astounded to see among the earlier sculptures of southern Ikibylonia a 
sphinx, or lion with a human head, already wearing the mitre and double horns 
charaolcristic of the winged lions ornamenting the gates of the Assyrian palaces 
■gg. 103), We shall eortstuntly encounter in Oriental art tills sculptural creation 
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which associates the force and 
vigor of the animat with the 
mentality of man. 

We find the bull used as 
an amulet, but with a natural 
head (fig. 162); bulls and li(»ns 
with human heads are frequently 
seen on the inscribed seals and 
cylindrical tablets of Babylonia. 

Nowhere do we find more clear¬ 
ly described the mythological 
details of an ancient ( 3 rientat 
religion than on these cylindrical 
seals which, when pressed upon 
wax or soft clay, left the impres¬ 
sion of the gods and monsters 
of the Babylonian Pantheon 
(fig. ififi). Bulls with human 
heads are found among demi¬ 
gods, mitred her«>es, lions and 
eagles, and the space between 
is crammed full of cuneiform 
inscriptions. 

Besides their brick struc¬ 
tures and marvellous sculptures, 
which are so typical, the Baby¬ 
lonians originated most of the 
themes emi>loyed in the arts and 
crafts of the Orient. The sur¬ 
rounding peoples of Asia did PlR-Repou»#i silver from riiwrrr./ 

little more than imitate their 

technique in metal-work, whether cast or repoussd, gem-cutting, furniture- 
making and weaving. The magnificent silver va.se of Kntemena (2850 b.c.), found 
by dc Sorzec at Lagash (fig. 165), with its familiar Oriental theme of eagle 
and lions still employed in the Byzantine textiles of the Middle Ages, liad its 
origin in the potty cities of the Euphrates delta almost three thousand years 
before our era. .\nother important Oriental industry that was well represented 
in ancient Babylonia was the manufacture of glazed tiles. We have already 
noted that the excavations by the German Orient Society have uncovered in the 
so-called Procession Street of Babylon many fine examples of these tiles rep¬ 
resenting the conventionalized flowers and the animals st* typical of Oriental 
ceramics from that lime on. Indeed, in Ercch, a city as ancient as I.agash, 
Oppert discovered a temple-base decorated with glazed tile^. Ju-st as these lines 
are going to press we note that the results of the excavations at ITr, the city ol 
Abraham, are being published. The work lias been carried on by the British 
Museum and the University of Pennsylvania, and the ma-ssive walls of a stage- 
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tower and of oilier monumental structures have been laid bare. Interesting 
sculptures have been discovered among the ruins as well. These excavations, 
which arc still in pnigress, promise revelations as important as were those of 
Tello in the last century, 

Saiaoiary, —Babylonia 1» an alluvial plain bordering on the lower Euphrates River. In the early 
Babylonian cities we find the principal features characteristic of the clvilizationa trf Asia. Build¬ 
ings were of brick, set upon a raised platform and were ornamented with glazed tiles. The earliest 
temples were step-pyramids, or stage-towers, consisting of from three to seven stages. Sculpture 
was the principal art of Babylonia, where the statues were carved from hard stone like diorite 
and dolomite which was imported from other parts. We find human figures, both seated and stand¬ 
ing. with folded hands In an attitude of mystic exaltation. Babylonian artists at a very early period 
originated the type of the bull with a human head which was handed down to later Oriental art 
and even to that of the Occident, In the metal work, gem-cutting and other arts and crafts of 
ancient Babylonia we find numerous themes which survived fur the most part In the art of the 
other Asiatic civilizations. 

Elaborate tombs were unknown in Babylonia and Assyria, so far as we can ascertain. There 
are great cemeteries In Babylonia in which the remains were interred in great clay vessels. The 
arts and crafts of Babylonia reached their highest development during the first Babylonian Empire. 
The ruins of Babylon which survive are of buildings erected subsequent to the destruction of 
Nineveh by Nebuchadnezzar. Here the monumental orchitectural types are the stage-towers and 
palaces which we found in the old cities of aouttiern Babylonia. Babylon whs the capital in which 
were concentrated the efforts formerly scattered among the cities of the South prior to the for¬ 
mation of the Empire, 

BIbtiograpliy. —On the history of the discoveries, A. H. Satcz: Archaeology of the Cuneiform 
Inacriotions. II107.—fl. W. HimtscHT: Explorations In Bible Lanits, 1900.— L. W. Ktxu: History of 
Sumer and Ahkad. IfllQ. —R. W. Rooess: History of Babylonia and Assiria, 1915. —H. WiNCsi.»a: 
The History ofRabyionia and Assyria, 1007. — Ci. Mabpcbo: Baum of clvilitution, 1894. 

On Babylonia, J. OeessT: Expedition Scientifiqae en Mesopotamie, 1859-1(163. — On Lagash, 
SAMzzc-HsL'Xi'.v: Decoaeertes en Chaldee, 1884-101;/, followed by (Iaston Caos, Lf.on Heuzev and 
PsAucoiS TmisrAu-DANQiM, Soaeeiies Foaittea de Te/Io, 1010, On the excavations in Babylon, 
H. W. Hitrsrctrr. Sippur. Babylonian Expedition of the Vnieersity of Pennsyhanla, 1094.—R. Kol- 
oewr.Y: fhe Tempel eon Babylon and Borsippa, 1011. On the Code of Kbammurabi, Delegation 
en Perse. Memoires, IV, 1006. —R. F. HAsrfs: The Code of Hammurabi, 1004.— N. Davies: The 
Codes ofHamurabi and Moses, 1006.— H. WiscsLea: Die Gesette Hammurabls, 1004. — M. Jastbow: 
Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria. 1010, and The CicUitation 
of Babylonia and Assyria, lOlS. —R. Koumiwzv: Das Wieder-Erstehende Babylon, 1013; English 
translation by Aoses Sr. Joims, under the title: The Excacations at Babylon, 1014. 



Fig. 106. - Extension of a Babylonian cylinder. 






Flij. ie7. — Assyrian warriors with their entwines of war besieninu a c\tj. ( BritiBh Museam.t 


CHAPTER VII 


THE OKICIN OE ASSYRIA. — THE PALACES OF NINEVEH. 
SCULPrURE AND THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


1 ^ OUNDED Upon the high plain overlooking the upper waters of tlie Tigris in 
the Fifteenth Century B.C., the city-kingdom of Assur fell heir to the art 
and culture of the Babylonians. We find in the Old Testament an account of this 
succession of empires in Western Asia; “And Cush begat Nimrod; he began to 
be a mighty one in the earth. And the beginning of his kingdom was ikibel 
and Krech, and Accad and Kalneh in the land of Shinar. Out of that land he 
went fiHlh into .Assyria and builded Nineveh." This has been confirmed by ar- 
chaelogical discoveries of our own 
times. First came the allied citif^s of 
Babylonia with Babylon at their 
head, then the kingdom r>f Assyria 
with its three capitals, Assur, Calah 
and Nineveh, one after the other. 

Just as the civili/ation of the Nile 
valley began near the mouth of the 
river and pr<>grcssed up-stream, so 
did the culture of Western Asia 
originate in the delta and gradually 
extend up the valleys of the Two 
Rivers. We have already seen how 
the early Babylonian cities were 
located along the lower Euphrates; 
here were created the architectural 
types and artistic styles of the na¬ 
tions of Western Asia. Assyria was 

situated upon the table-land crossed Fig. laa. - The triangle of A»»yriii. 
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Fi|;, ]{!&.— Rcfitaratinn uf the deubic tcmpCc at Atpaur, the reC^iouK centre oT Assyria. 
f fHiXiit'atffif tn ISOS r^e fiermiin Or^gn/ 


by the Tigris atiO Eii|fhrate3 fiv^TS and lying againsii the mctuntaitis of Pertiia 
and Armenia to the cast and nDrth. Its soil was dry and clayey, and the country 
itself (iresentcd a variety of topographical c<tndilians; nch lowlands alternatci] 
with high tablcLinda tnacceasiblc to the water from the irrigtttii.i'n canals. Agri¬ 
culture never sufficed fi>r its suppi>rl; the sourte tJ its wealth was always the 
spoils of war. 

The cities along (he left bank of ihe Tigris were defended on rlie east l>y 
another river called the Zab, nr Ufiper Zab, in such a manner that Assyria is set 
within a natural strategic (riangle which fioints toward Bahyli>n to the south 
(hg, TdS). Large and powerful as Mime (if these Assyrian cities became^ none of 
them ever rivaled Bahyhm either lu splendour or size. 

Assiir, the holy city of ancient Assyria, has been explored in recent years 
by the German Qrieiu Society (DcuiscAi^ w'hieh has pub¬ 

lished an excellent report of its discoveries. The excavation of the temple nt 
Assurhns taught us nuich regarding the early hisJory of Assyria w hen its rulers 
were still subject to riiibylun and little more than the viccToys of the mighty 
lords of the south. Many of the earlier babylonian document.s refer to Assyriut 
tir Assuf, as merely a province. It is in the Code of Khammurabi, described in 
the previous chapter^ that we find the most ancient mention ofNInevelt, In (he 
ciu(isc of time, however, these jAssyrian vassals achieved their indeppncleuce 
and tin ally conquered Tiabylon, a most unwilling snlijecl to their yoke. 

Ijitpr on, w'hen all Western Asia lay subject to their command, the kings of 
Assyria built other capita]? further ti> tlje north, but they never ceased to place 
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themselves tinder the pr< 4 ection of 
the god of Assur when they set out 
upon a military exficdition. In the 
Assyrian texts Assiir is cal let! the 
“Tcrrcstbl Mount’*, a symbolic term 
not unlike the “Mount Zion" «»f the 
Christians. Lying close to the Haby- 
lonian frontier, the rectangular en¬ 
closure of Assur is still outlined by 
the ridges and mounds which are 
all that remains ot the w*alls of the 
ancient city. The temple explored 
by the (ierman Orient Society was 
a double rme, as may be seen from 
its plan; surely Anu and Adad 
were worshipped ti^gether in this 
national sanctuary. Two independent vclUif front upon a common court, and 
adjacent to each is a zi^gurat, or stage-tower, similar to those of Babylonia 
(figs. 169 and 170). We immediately note the traditional features of the religious 
edifices of Babylonia; as at Tello, or l.agash, the wall becomes thicker on either 
side of the doorw-ay; the cluiml>ers connected with the “holy of holies" arc set 
within massive brick w'alls and are lighted only from the dinirways which open 
upon the oturt. The double ziggurat rising on either side has but three stories 
like the more ancient stage-towers of Babylonia. On its fa^des are the deep 
vertical grooves seen at Tello and Warka. In fart, the entire arrangement of the 
ancient temfile of Assur is very similar to those recently explored by Hilprccht 
at Nippur and by Koldewcy at Babylon. As might l)e exjiected, the temple at 
Assur w'as simply a Babylonian temple and rather typical of those of the smaller 
dties of the latter country. The bricks w'ere not burned, but merely sun-dried, 
and were stamped in the same manner as were the Babylonian bricks. These 
sun-dried bricks were cliaracteristic of the buildings of Assyria and this is the 
lirincipal reas<.»n why they have crumbled away st> completely. 

The royal palaces of Nineveh an<l Calah had already been explored when 
the excavation of the temple at Assur was undertaken. The monumental struc¬ 
tures that were once the residences of the kings of Assyria are nt»w merely 
moumis of clay ascribed by .Arab superstition to certain legendary desert kings. 
The .Assyrians transferred their capital from .Assur to Calah, a city mentioned in 
the BipJe and known to the Arabs today by the name of Nimrud. Little is known 
of the topography of this city owing to the hasty manner in which it wtis ex¬ 
plored by the cxt>cdition sent out by the British Museum. 

Finally the capital was moved to Nineveh further to the north and not far 
from Mosul where the Turkish Vali, or governor, resided up to the time of the 
war. The palaces of the Assyrian kings lay across the river on the spot m>w oc¬ 
cupied by the mounds of Khorsabad and Kuyunjik. The former were the first to 
be explored and were found to be the remains of the residence of the founder 
of the powcri'ul dynasty that reigned at Nineveh. We know that Saigon took a 
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pers^jnal {tort in the a&sussination 
uf his i»rcdcccssor and former friend, 
Shalmanesar IV. He appears to 
have had misgivings nt making 
('alah, the old capital, his scat of 
government, and for this reas<m, 
no doubt, he went ti> Xineveh 
which was already in existence. 
Here a few' in.scri|>tit)ns dating from 
the period ol his reign liavc been 
found. About eighteen miles north 
of Mosul, on the site now known as 
Khorsalmd, he constructed a palace 
and a city known a.s Dur-Sharrukin, 
or “Fort Sargon” as we would say 
now. *rhe handsome reliefs in the 
Louvre bear w'iiness to the wealth 
of decoration hr lavished on this 

and [Kilace seem to liavc been nban> 
diined, for we timl no mimorials of his 5uccess^»rs. Dur-Shamikin wa.s probably 
one of those shortlived capitals, the fancy of a single king, which hardly outlived 
its creator, like the city of I'ienTa in Italy founded by I'ope I’ius II and today 
almost cleserted. The mj-al palace at Khorsatxid w’as located in the centre of one 
side of the great rectangular platform on which the city was built as well as the 
lUitace. Here again we find in Assyria a traditional feature of Babylonian archi¬ 
tecture, although it was not required by the character of the country. There was 
no Hat [jlain subject to innundations, as in the delta of the F.uphrates, and tins 
great substructure can only be explained by a deeply n.Kited reverence for cus¬ 
tom and tradiUon. In one respect, lu^wever, it differs consideraldy from the brick 
platforms of Ikibylonta; in the latter country we do rit*! finrl one great base for 
c*ach building. The bricks of this enormous substructure have solidified inl»» 
one com[»act mass of ciay. To preserve the perpendicular faces of its outer 
walls, it was necessary to construct a casing of burned bricks or stone; other¬ 
wise the platform w’ould cnimble away after the first few rainy seasons. We know 
little of the city which rested upon this base, for only the princi|>al building has 
been carefully explored; this was the royal jxilacc which contained the apart¬ 
ments of the king. 

Our knowledge of the interior arrangement of the n»yal palaces of Assyria 
is largely derived from the structure at Khorsabad, as this is the only one that 
has us yet been thoroughly explored. The building breaks the outer line of the 
main platform in such a manner that the rear portiim of the palace juts out 
upon the surrounding plain (figs. 171 and 172). It consists of a great architect¬ 
ural complex comprising three distinct groups. Beyond the gateway with its 
winged lions and projecting walls, lies the great main court upon which the 
\Tiriuus lesser structures front. Opposite the entrance is the collection of courts 
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Flit. 172. Restoration ol the palace at Khorsabad. (Ptace.i 

and a|>ar!mcnts which constittitcd the sehimlik^ or iialace proper. When Uotta 
explored these runis he called it the stniil, or seraglio. In it were found recep¬ 
tion hnib ornamented with scultpturcs. the women's a[>artmenLs and the like. It 
was the most important part of the palace with a throne-room opening upon 
the court, ami its arrangement is vcr>' similar to that of the palace at Babylon 
descrtlK?<l in the preceding chapter. On the cast side of the main court were 
the store-rooms, stables, granaries and slaves quarters which Uotta groups to¬ 
gether under the name of dependences. 

Kinallyy in the south-west quarter were found a large number of rooms and 
courts which IMace and 13otta l)elievcd to lie the harem, or the apartments of 
the queens. As this portion of the palace consisted of three independent groups, 
it was believed that Sargon had three wives of royal rank. But after comparing 
it with the double temple of Anu and Abad at Assur, later investigators have 
identified this so-called harem at Khorsabad as a group of temples dedicated to 
the three tutelar^’ deities of the royal person. Two of these i>pcn into a common 
court as in the temple at Assur, but all three arc very similarly arranged, the 
cella and subordinate rooms of each being completely independent of the 
others. Behind this group rose a magnificent stage-tower of seven stories from 
which Botta cleared away the ma.sses of bricks and debris which covered it. 
The lower st»*ries were almost intact and were ornamented with vertical grooves 
covered with stucco and painted various colons like the stage-towers of Baby¬ 
lonia. Ikitta believed the ziggurat to have been an ob.servalory, for tradition had 
it that the Babylonbn priests were famous astninomers. Today, however, wc are 
in doubt as to the preci.se use of the stage-tower. It w'as, no dt)ubt, closely con¬ 
nected with the temple ritual, but wc know that frequently the actual shrine was 
•^ot upon its summit but on the ground floor, as in the temple at Assur. This 
W'as probably true of the temple connected with the palace at Khorsabad also. 

All the royal palaces of Assyria were provided w'ith this religious structure. 
I^yard vainly dug test pits and tunnels in the mound of debris on the site of the 
MUiTcnrv or **t. — v. i. - 
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/tggurat of the palace at Ku- 
yunjik which he futintJ w'iihin 
the walls of Nineveh, lie lic- 
lievcd that the stage-tower 
here was the sepulchre of 
the king like the pyramids of 
Egypt, but it was found to 
consist of a solid mass of 
masonry. Indeed, the cunei- 
fiirm texts tell us tliat it was 
a religious structure and not 
a tomb. 

lake all the Assyrian and 
Babylonian |>alaces. the one 
at Khorsabad had no outer 
window's. It w-as surrounded 
by a great wrall which com¬ 
pletely isolated it and which 
was pierced only by the great gales with their wingetl bulls and lowers (fig. 174). 
The gate of the pabce at Khorsabad is a typical example of thi^e mtmu- 
mental entrances. On cither side is a projecting base ornamented with two 



Fig. 173. ZiRgarat of the palace at Khorubail. 


winged bulk carved in relief, and between them, the figure of Gilgamesh, 
the Babylonian national Itero, strangling a lion. Few compositions equal the 
reliefs of these Assyrian friezes in the impression they pnxluce of power and 
violent force. 

As ha.s been said, these handsome sculptures scrv'c as bases for the towers 
that frame the gateway. Ihjtta found at Khorsabad the remains of two great 
wooden pojtts which liad been encased in gilded bronze; these also embellished 
the main gale of the palace. Around the entire building ran a line of merlons 
above a coloretl liand of glazed tiles. 

The most impressive feature of these majestic facades are the. groups of 
winged bulls with human heads crowned with a mitre and three pairs of horns. 

I hese guard the fialacr gates. It is a derived form of the Babylonian human 
headed bull to which the Assyrian buildeiw have given an appearance of 
strength and cruelty that is 5»)mcthing entirely new. I hese monsters, with great 
wings and the claws of a lion, face outward. On their faces are curled beards re¬ 
sembling those of the Assyrian kings. With their mitres and horns they probably 
represent certain demi-gods who were supposed to defend the residence of the 
kings of Assyria (figs. 175 and 176). 

The type is always the same and they always stand parallel to the palace 
walls beside the gateway. As the Assyrian palaces w'cre built of sun-«iried brick, 
the upper portion is usually completely destroyed. T he clay has washed down 
into the interior where it fills the rooms, but the lions carved from slabs of 
alabaster liavc been preserved almost intact. As at Khorsabad and Kuyunjik, 
we find similar bulls at Calah, their fcnicious heads standing out from the brick 
platform on the lonely desert. 
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PiC- 174 Qateway of the royal palace at Khoraabod. (Restoration by PlaceJ 


l^yurd tells us of liis emottun the night before he remo\ed these figures 
from the royal palace at Kiiyunjik, as he gazed at them for the last time upon 
the spot where they had stood for more than thirty centuries. Whfle 0<^tta was 
exploring the palace of Sargon at Khorsal>ad, Layard, w ho had been sent out 
by the llritisb Museum, undertook the excavation of a palace near Mosul at a 
site calletl Kuyunjik. Here he found inscriptions which led him to believe that 
it ha<l been cunstructetl by Sennacherib himself. An interesting confirmation of 
his discovery Iws l>een found in the text of a cuneiform tablet acquired by the 
Uritish Museum. In this inscription Sennacherib describes not only his con¬ 
quests, but also the great work of transforming the little city of Nineveh into the 
fortified capital which his successors on the throne of Assyria deemed impregna¬ 
ble. Sennacherib ctimpletely demolishetl the ancient royal palace which Layard 
discovered beneath the mounds called Kuyunjik by the Arabs. This was not the 
fialacc of Sargon hr*wcver; that was at Khorsabad some miles distant. en¬ 
larged the platform of the old palace", asserts Sennacherib, “and reinforced its 
upper portion with great sbbs of hew'n stone. Koi»ms of gold and silver, of 
crystal, alabaster and ivory built fi>r the dwelling of my God". This confirms the 
existence at Kuyunjik of a temple or temple group like the triple one at Khor¬ 
sabad which Botta believed to l>e the royal harem. 

“Cedar, cypress and pine", continues Sennacherib, “timbers from Sindai 
and thick bars of bronze did 1 set in the. do4>rways, and in the dwelling-rooms 
<lid I leave u(>enings like lofty windirws. Great statues of alaliaster wearing 
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crowns with horns did I set 
on either side of the door¬ 
ways". lie evidently refers to 
the figures ornamenting the 
<(oorways inside the palace. 
Me devotes a special |»ara- 
graph to the great winged 
bulls at the palace gates: 
“Great winged bulls of white 
stone di<! I carve in the city 
of Tastiatc beyond the Tigris 
for the great gates, and great 
trees did I cut from the neigh¬ 
boring forests ti» build frames 
on which to transport them. 
It was in the month of lyar, 
and the floods impeded their 
transport. Those of the com- 
j»any who brought the winged 
bulls dispaired of success. 
With much effort and amid 
many difficulties were they 
brought to the gates of my 
I»alace." 

The inscription on this 
cylinder proves Sennacherib 
to have been another such architect and builder os Hadrian, firt’ he dirrrted 
his projects in person. He relates interesting details of the hydraulic works 
w’hich he installed to provide the palace with water and of the means he took 
to light the building. The light problem must have been a serious matter for 
the architects of Assyria, for the massive walls of sun-dried brick had to l>c 
thick indeed to support the weight of the heavy vaults. “The darkness <»f the 
old palace and its rooms have I transformed into light." He also describes the 
doors which he installed and the decoration of the halb with [lainted tiles, 
marble slabs and lapis la/uli. 

The interest w^hich Sennacherib displayed in the construction of hb fialacc 
shows him to have been an able political leader. He wras ambitious to possess a 
palace in keeping with the glory and pow’cr of liis country, and we know that his 
palace at Nineveh won the admiration of all the nations of Western Asia. “ 1 , 
Sennacherib, the King of hosts. King of Assyria, following the counsels of the 
gods and applying all my skill and will, have brought this work to a successful 
conclusion." 

Sennacherib’s |)alace at Nineveh was occupied by his successors who made 
from time to lime the repairs and restorations always so necessary in the build¬ 
ings of that country. Wc now know that the walls were constructed with a view 
of covering the building with a vaulted roof. The thickness of the walls and the 
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flEirfn'W mniriii plainly shtjw that 
the roiiF wna tht most importiint 
problem for the builders and 
architects ut' Nincvcln Tlte huitd- 
logs of that time are represented 
in soTitff of the rcliets. and we see 
tliat vaults and domes were a very 
common feature. Ftarultu^ the 
artist who colta bo rated with BLi-ita 
in the re[ui^[ts of the excavatlnns 
ftt KhorsabadN was the first to 
apply the vault ti;!- his rean>ratlu[is 
of the tituhling^i^r AsBvriiir Laynrtl. 
on the other hand, represented the 
buildings as rootWt with horuontal 
Ijcams and stone lintels when he 
gave to thi* yhrCH& the results of 
his invcstigjitiotLs at Kuyutijik, 

Ihittsij hrfWTvCT, was right. Inside 
the rooms of the paLace are friuud 
great blocks of clay, their lower 
siiles tzLirvod and coated with 
jKiinted stucco f which Sire frag- 
ments of the vaulted roof tvhich 
had fa Men in. Hotta's successor* 

Mhice, disi:tjvered Stitact a great 
moiiomentiil arch above a door 
Banked by two winged UtdEs. lie 
also found inside the platform at 
Khorsobad some vaulted draitis 
similar to those in the substruc¬ 
tures of ftabylonin. These galteries have Ijeen carefiiliy studied, and they iurnisli 
many inicrcsting details id'Ateyriaji stnictunil technique. The bricks were minild- 
eil ill the fenn of tnuicatcd wedges and fitted to the ai/e of the vault. Some (d 
the vaitlls arc elliptical, or ogival, in iinler to hrssen the strain of die pressure 
against the aupporting w^Eilla. It i,s thought that the courses of brick were in¬ 
geniously laid ^lanting and forming aii neule angle tii the axis in order to avoid 
necessity nf using ai frame (fig, 178). 

rtie halls were mostly rectangular and the brich vaulting was coated with 
briliinTitly ijaintcd stucco. Below the springer of the vault tfierc was usually a 
hand of glazed bricks w^^lich separated ihc perpendiculnr wmll from tlie curved 
surface ;ibovc. Along the bottom a Ijand of reliefs covereij the crude w^all of 
sun-dried bricks. This casing is a typical feature of Assyrian cunstruction. Place 
calls tlie reception halfsand royal afiartmcnts the'duills with the relief scut 
tlJr<:s'^ Tills is the poitiou of the pafuce w hi eft we have already described as 
the selaitdik. Here wc stfil find in place a band of soft nlabitster slabs carved 



Flf. t7B. — Head of Assyrian wlnaed bull. 
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in relief poaaL'Ssiny ;iti artistic value that ts 
extnt<mliHar>'. I'hesc teEicfa are a j^raphlc ilUis- 
Iratiun of ihe (’EinMiictea of tlie Assyrian UiujijSr 
We see ilieir jfluriuiia ucturica aiii:l tlin iavag'- 
teprisals tliey iikHided iifK'ti their criUKpicretJ 

L-nrmil's. Somdiraefs tlipy an.‘ ut worship: often 
ihey divert thcmselvea witli hunts or Lranqiiets. 

In the Jess iiritrotlanl ru-fims we find, iminl- 
ed Stucco in the piaefi of these handsome re- 
Jiefs- Sometimes tlie walls are painted a uni¬ 
form color and again they are polychrome. 

I‘lace and La yard Imih found iViigments of 
stucco decorated with kinds of rosc's a aid 
rows of monsters and other figures painted in 
simple co!i>r5 with oullinra ai once Ikohl and graceful The same decorative ck- 
tnejits arc knmd in the hands of glazed tiles at the springers of the vaults and 
the archivolts of I he dLHiryFays, but they are I hemes developed iu ancicni liaby- 
hm hefore the coming rd the Assyrian coii^uerijr. f )ti the door was a pavement 
Ilf tinck or limestone w'hich would nul easily disintegraii.v and In the centre cif 
each nmm was a slnh pierced witli a hole wJiich ted into the drain belnw'. If is 
now possible to picture to mirselves the inEemir nf tjiesc royal fnibces- TJie 
long hiJIs, narrow- eni ugh to bn sparmcil by i vaulted riwif, were lineLJ from 
floor ick ceiling with colarnd figures and designs. They were dimly iighied hy ihe 
faini I! luminal ioti which filtered I lire mgii the doorway ami t lie high windows 
which pierced the I tuck w'alls. 

Most of the huildings seem to have been of one sPiry imly, for no uiairways 
I lave been discovered by the eKplirers which could have led to an upt«-r fioor, 
Lt is pnzding, thcrefnre^ h: see in ihe reliets representations nf an u|iper gallcrv 
stipporlCLl by small sTiuri columns extending around the rijof of a building like 

a belvedere, J’hLs iriay explain the use nf 
the fusts and bases of cotumns discovered 
tti the palace at KuyLinjik; they may have 
been employed hi these accessory galleries. 
As lias been noted, the column was ma 
an eosenfial leature in Assyrian CJ.inatruction 
with its thick walls and massive vaulls anrt 
arches. 

It is tniL‘, how'cvet, that the columns 
fiiund at Kuyunjik tuny have served to sujj- 
port light interinr stniLlures like the cano- 
pTcs over the throne and the royal In-il 
Tin- throne^ like fhe one in the |ailace at 
Teheran loilay, was set in the centre of a 
son id portico const met ed of light mate- 

Fls-ITH. V«i.l.nfon=oHh,drnto. ™'' cc.lum.is Seen. t.. Imve been 

at Khnraatiial. ail elcinent of luxury rather titan a genuine 
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Rellcl atwl altar ol Aaaur-naxlf*pal 111. discormed at Kuyttnilk. f BtilisH MttHvm.l 
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arcliiif'rtura] fp-itute. I'Ki^mpiiiR irf Assyriut] col- 
umns with hcll-t-liaijpfl briscs lia\p also been 
dtscjjvered in tlit* LXiurse ut' the rc-eenl 
vatiuns iii As-sur, Imt, ^eiteraJly sjn-akiny, ihey 
ii'tTf but lirdr used it] tjif temples jmd palaL’t’ii 
i-r Assyria. 

ThL- buildinjjs of tiifnor liavi^ 

(.Tuniljli'il awaVh raisin|ii dit* lu^fghi ofiln* [ilat- 
Jornis in (En^ nnal ettii-s which w‘e‘ri' Ijuilt iifsim 
n ti'micf, so it h rxLreincly diTJicult to study 
list- ^eiuTtil arran^^fmont of Jhrar eitieis. At 
Kli itiyalkiid llir atrrr.'ts inlorSjrs’tecl oik- aniUliL-r 
ntt riffJil aiif^ii-Sj IjuC wr ;irc ahte m trace lEn-m 
riiily liy the limrstoni' Eilocks with wltkii tliov 
were ftavrd. Many of ihesi^ paved lii|i]iways 
oiiti^ndt’d I If a consiih'niibli' dtstance beyjitid 
the Einiits of lhe city following tJn‘ ntilitary 
roads wJiidi cuvt^red all .:Vs.‘ivria. The walls 
and [putt's ijf tin .\tisyTiaii city wt'fe \erv itii- 
portaiit iVarurcs, Along thr- walls at Khor^ 
sabrtd wi^ tind square towers, and bnlh walls 
and lipwcrs witl^ crovvni'd with 3 ml tlenjents. 

As in the ttrient Etulayy ilu- diy ^rate was the 
meeting place of the citkens wliu assembU d 
there to discuss a 11 a E rs of eomninpn iiiisvrest^ 

3 he Cool sliade uf the mnsaive w alls and arch('s 
iiimle p a fkleasaiil speH. At KlmrsahntJ we lind 
en ebpsureb, ur cp.iiris, within the foreilicd 
gatp^ways wlitch lirp'afc the vcnil snrrp:mjid- 
itig (his royal city | tig. 177I, Tiieir siniirgii 
inipriitanci:- anti tlieir luijnElarity as a [nectirig 
pbtp* expl.iln tlie architectural imiIPirtance of the gales of ilu'sei Assyrian cith-s^ 
We will ni>w- [iirri (e sculpturc, which Ls almost aUcays purely p 3 ecoiativp^. 
i he |princi|ial task itl tht? iVssyrian sculpiiPrs was [pi stipfply rp'liefs tpi epjvpT thi" 
coarse brick walls cpI the royal italacp^b- l liesi' were carvi'd frpim (hp^ spift ala- 
bastPT whEch wtis plentiful in tJirU p.ouiitry and whU'li leripls iisrlf more readily 
Jo rtlitis thiin tip sJaiiies, We lini:| tt;w‘ seuliPtures in (he I'puindr so imppittant a 
iVaitirp' of ISabylonian art, Kven wrtii the wingciMmils theseuEiPtors altPAc prp'fer- 
enri' for rellrl'scuiEPtiares. Tliese have live Ir'gs, so (Imt tiviP might be sep-n from 
the friPid and four lYom ihi' siiic, amt this hgiiri’ w'as never carved in the round, 
Only two statues Iuap- l>epm f lutid at Kuyunfik. ((tie of thesip- represents ;l 
gpid, for the In^ad bi'arsllM‘ ini(M'-iind horns wFiidi eliaractrrf/p.al (he g^ds and 
dcnibgoJs Pi'.\ssubi (fig, 170)* It is mterp-sting in note dial the hands of tins 
figure are EpiIpIcpI likp’ tlunsc of tiie ftabyhinian statm.-sof liuplt^a reprtnktcird iiL 
the previous cha|iLcr. Hiti insteatl *il the shaven 1 up;o of Nip* ,Sutnp^riun. ruler, wp- 


Fj(f, 1 j!>. S-tntuc of Nabtt. 
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see till' curlei] ircartl ol Ulp' kings and warriors ipf Assyria 
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I’flf.' Htntiitr From Kiiyiiniik la n 3 ni(ill |nir- 

trait sLulyiLiirf' oF Assuf-inuir-pul iJSu). 1 ti one 

hiiLtiil Is ii -sceplre, Iht syrntjoE lil'er entJtnj^ in *i 
characteristic crrusk ^ ^i hifli was a!so carrietJ by tlie 
kiny'S of tu his tjtlicr hand is tlic shn-rt whi|i 

he usi'd Co curb the tanied whicl^ Fii|lowed the 

herce conquemr. Ilia lony robe is Eniereauii^ with 
its spiral bands like thnse seen cm itie roLies (if the 
IkibyEonian fijrtir^-s: indeed, are reminded e<'n- 
stantTv of the art and civillKcatiini of the I^iEiytoniagis. 

Ill nut stillly oF the palaceareliiteeture uf Assyria 
wt- rj 1,1 ted the reliefs wliicli dee+irated the brifk 
walls and covered up their ciarfle ^urfaeor d'hese 
relief carvtnj^ys eonslkiiLe lEie* Ibreirujst neliii-venieiits 
Ilf I lie As-Syriiin seiilptiirs. Wb’ observe a renain 
variety of style. At KhorsabaJ the tij^Lirps are 
tlie scene is represeiiicil in a single jilaite with 
srareely any indication of t Ei e mi rro u n d i iis. At 
Kiiyunjfk, or I he oilier liardT the art is lunre liioiily 
devclujied and in additinn to tlie niatn theme we see 
a tninili-r'r nf siifi|ileitsetiUtry scenes of an anecdotal 
chatTiettT. To make the picture seem more real, 
an effort lias cviileiitly been made tn ro[irrserit (lie 
vegetation characterisHc of the locaEhy in whicEi the 
action occurred. Wliere the roytil caniEiaiirns are per^ 
Iriivcd we ran see iriainly iiidicalinns: oi’forei|^n 
su]Toundini:;s, much as (Innigh the arti.sts had nc- 
eiimpaTiied the armies in order to note’ the pecu- 
hartties oFthe ermsitHcs (hey overran. 

Althoiigfi the Assyrian sen I (dors con Fined Iheni- 
selci's chiefly Co scul|itnres in low’ rcljef, lEieir wiirk Is 
nut In eking in value. It aftords us a complete (licture 
of t|n‘ lives of these conqiitTors oF Western Asia and of tlirir subjects at a piTinrl 
when Nineveh was supreme. It IS ol enormous aid In (lie interijrettition oF his¬ 
torical lejitjs ami in the restoration uf the grr.'at monumental stnictni'es (hg. 
Hunting and war sccTiE^s are rendered witil a realism that rlefics I'xaggenidiirii 
the Assyrian scn|fn<.ir recorded with a iireeision that is extraordiniuy the furiiiis 
nf wild animals in refjose and in flight, (pursued by the houndt* or wounded hv 
thtr arrows of (he royal huntsman (lig. ilSiJ, A certain Semitic modesty had« 
Witt] few exccqition.s, prevented ihe study of the nmie human form, consequent¬ 
ly the drajicd figures betray an igtmrdnce oF the lines of the body bein.'alh the 
robes. In the representation uf animal (igiires^ <m the i-tlier hand , closer study 
and mucEi cxfKiriment resulted in a Eiigh state of |jerrectii.in. 'There are many 
badle scents, assjiults cjf fortresses and sacrihues tiF pri.sontrs over winch the 
king presides, while the scribes make careful note of the spoijs. 

Not all tJie lehefs are ]iureiy histurical; we (lercelve the li(f of the rumps. 
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h'ii; 1K|. - Wounded liunnes^ in n hunting; Kcnc from the poloce ut Kuyunfik. f Hrilish Museum i 

Within tiuni Irnis tlir s'.»l<lii*rs bak«‘ brraij anti i»rr*par«‘ milk l‘•'r tin* tabli*. In a 
sct'iir rt'pr«*scntinj» the cajiturc of Ln^^ash, the women, liberated by the condi¬ 
tions of surri’mier, leave the place with their children; »me of them kLsses the 
chihl which she carries at her breast with an expression of tragic sorrow. We 
also see the king in his lighter moments, in the royal har<*ni, in his gardens or 
at court banquets, and a thousand and one details of cf>urt life are faithfully 
presente«l. The robrii of the court dignitaries are bonlered wit It richly em¬ 
broidered designs and luxurious fringes. Uacial characteristics are strongly 
marked, not only in the exalted personages with their hair hanging in long 
ringlets and their majestic beards, but also in the representations of women, 
eunuchs and court functionaries. (Fig. 1*^3 and Plate XV.) 

Tlie peoples with whom the Assyrians came in contact also appear in these 
reliefs- There is a square Cfilumn, or obelisk. in the Itritish Museum on which 
are portniyed the messengers i>f the different nations who brought tribute to 
Shalmaneser II. Anu*ng them the Jewish ambassadors are easily rccogni/ed by 
llK'ir racial peculiarities. 

Fven in the figures of supernatural beings we find tlie .Assyrian features 
strongly marked (fig. il>2 an<l i8G), Hie [latron deities of the king are Impiently 
reprt'senle<l with the crown, the great wings and the jMimegranates which were 
the symbols of life. Sometimes there are two goils kneeling on either side of a 
conventioiiali/eil tree, a favorite theme in the paintings and textiles of the (frienf. 

One of the arts of Assyria w'hich achieveil a high state of development was 
metal working. When the .Assyrian pal.aces were first explored, co(»per plates 
were fouml which are su]t|)osed to have covereil the great wooden gates, or 
doors, at the jialace entrance. A more sen.sational fiml which [iroved the skill 
of the metal-workers tif Xineveh was the discovery by Kassam of the bronze 
strips which covered the doors of a palace at Ualawat. These are now in the 
Uritish Museum. (Plate XVI.) The doors were divided into parallel bands on 
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wilirh w«'rr r«'|ir<*s«*ni«‘il iht* war 
sct’iics, sacking uf and sacrihce 

of |>ris«iti«‘rs which wr find on tin* 
stone rrlirfs. 

Scul|iture and urchitreturt* arc the 
two arts which have furnish<‘d ns with 
FiK-IKt. — A«syriHn deity.</trryiiAthe most abundant material for the 

study of their devehi|inient in the As¬ 
syrian limpire. We learn something ot the art of iMintin^ as piactised by thi'se 
people from the remains of their brilliantly Cf>lored ^la/i^d tiles. The Itabylonians 
taught the Assyrians this art, and w'e note the same taste for blm* and ^ri*en and 
the same ilecorativc elements, sucli as conventionali/e«i rost‘s, winj»ed monsters, 
animals, and human li^ures in an altitude of worship. Srmc portions of the 
|«atace at Khorsabad arc found to be richly embellislied with these enameled 
bricks, not only inside, but on the fa(,ades as well ; t'l^;. 1S4). I hc study of this 
indu,stry is most important to the history of art, for we shall meet with It a^in 
in Persia; from the empir<*s of Western .\sia It pa.vseil on to the Arabs who, in 
turn, taught it ti* Kuro|M*. 

(iem-iuttinij and ^lass-making were also known to the As-syrians, alt hour'll 
they did n»»l attain tlu* hij»h state of jn-rfection in these* arts which they did in 
K^;ypt. Works of this s<trt which were found in the royal j*alaces at Kuyunjik 
and Khorsabaci were in an exceedinj»ly bad stale of preservation. Nor do we 
find in .-V-ssyria the hands^mie royal tombs which have proved such a mine of 
wealth in pRypt. Iktth in Assyria and in Ifabylonia the monumental type of tomb 
was unknow n. The dead were rnca.sed In criule pottery coflins ami unacconi- 



FiR. IW. —AsHyrian eunuch 
(Museum of Sew York.i 
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Buoxec ■cuci» rao.H tii». U4tf5» tn rut r/intE at Haiaaaat. (HrUth MttMtm.i 

A. The kitttt ilirects the Biei;c of » city fruiti lih* tent. ll. Ah.A>TiHn nrehern with a ratapiill 
at lilt* n>tiuiiilt of a brsirscil city. C. Ansyriiin cliarints. - I), Exrcutton t*f prljit«K*n», 
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|janit:iJ Liy any iuinrrjil tra[.ir- 
piri)^ ifl't cjm Q(.'nL'c^ sn 
it IS nul slranf^r Uiai [rJaas, 
arn^s an[I 1'n rii iliir v 
□ rr rafoly I'ljirnii in [tip fiisns 
Iff iKt la CL'S til at hiu'f [jlm.-'il 
sackntl EninJrrd tiiiii’s. 

'1‘lir minurarls r4‘lrii 

jrinmnicf-J liy itn' su^^rstiaiis 
jirfSt^nlr-d by early EjjyinHrtn 
t_v]ii‘g anr] mi.fJels, tor tigyitt 
\i'as undoubtf:flly the veiiera- 
]i|i7 teaciifr o(' all lliu nations 
H^r anliqnity. iMcsoyKiLamtan 
nft in its turn escrtoil a strong' 
rnthtenc-f upon the iinj tin tarn 
petj|ilus ol (Itr north like the 
}lilliLes and also made im- 
]>ortaiit oorttribulions ti'» tJii' 
arcliiircturnl styles of I'ersia. 

Moreover, now un¬ 
derstand tliat ttie imficrtal art 
oF Assyrta exercised a certain 
influence l^n the aonrees m1' 

Greek art, Si>mc of the pre- 
lletlenid reliefs of Crete and 
Mycenae relief I Assyrian sirt, 
particukitly tn the ^^rouping 
lof the llgnres in the Inintiug and battle scenes. In tliis resjieei we have xilready 
seen that the Assyrian aeulptrtrs achieved adniiralile results. We tind mans' 
niasterpifce-s aiming the iLgypiinn statues, but the histcfrical reliefs o1 this nation 
were never xinything but a cdliEdish and primltiv^e efTort. The Pharaoh is a gtatic 
snrroUEideil by hts g'-ds w ho crushed a C Hnlused mass of enemies. There is neither 
foreground^ background 
nor pfrsjieetive ofaiiy 
SOit^ nor does order, re¬ 
alism Or ctearncss exist 
in tlie Kgyptian relic Is. 

In Lht- masterly repre- 
seiitations o f I h e .Assyr¬ 
ian kings, in battle or at 
the hunt, ive see an at¬ 
tempt to picture the tand- 
scafie and pi>rtray the 
action in a natural man¬ 
ner. The pers|icetive is 


FJ((. ]&t. CdptJyeji trnnfirortlng bearns cind otlier 
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faulty, it is tru«^, but the scenes betray a sense of order and sequence (fig. 184). 
Some of the Assyrian reliefs are an anticipation of Trajan’s Column and the other 
historical reliefs of the Romans. Indeed, it is startling to see some of the achieve¬ 
ments of classical art foreshadowed in the reliefs of Khorsabad and Kuyunjik 
which were carv'cd a thousand years before. It is possible that the artists «if 
Greece and Rome invented this technique anew”, but this picturesque .Assyrian 
style certainly influenced pre-llcllenic art, and it may have been passed on in 
this manner to the classical sculptors w’ho were unaware of its origin. 


Sammar). The art of ancient Babylonia was the predominant factor in the palaces of Aa^yriH. 
The first important Assyrian temple whs that of Assur, the capital of the country when It whs still 
sublect to Babylonia. Here wc find two cW/oe and two slaue-towers of three su*ri». forminu a 
double temple. I bc royal palaces of Assyria were set upon platforms of sun-dried bricky The most 
ancient WHS thni at Calah, now called Nlmrud by the Arab*, to the rwth of Assur. Mill further 
north was Nineveh. Ihe last capital, near the modem town of .Mosul. At Nineveh, m add lion to me 
palace in the city itself, now Kuyunjik, there was the palace of SarKon outside the 
Is now known as Khorsabad. All these palace* are set within an 

there arc no openina* except the main entrance. Their Rateways are em^llished with 

carved in relief representinK winRed lions. The roofs arc vaulted and their nacrous iipartmenls 

are distnbut^ arnund three side* of a court and consist of three mam urouM. One wjits 

reliKinus purpose* and beside it wa* a staRc tower; the second consisted of the 

kini2 1 iind Ihe third was composted of the »crvanisi quartern, slore-rooms and the The walla of 

the kinK's apartments were covered with stucco and ulazed tiles and in ccHain hulls we also find 

slab* of *of| stone carved in relief. These reliefs are the most important "^^Assyrian art 

which have come down to u*. Here wc find represented mmiy scenes from the lives of the kinRs. 

Only rarely did Assyrian sculptors carve fiRurcs in the full round. 

The industrial art* of Assyria often imitutcd Egyptian '"‘Tae**- •, 

BIblioKrapby.— An excellent general survey of the sublect Is found in vol. II of /fihtojjr tie 
CArt dans f Ant,unite, by Prsuot awj Cmitf*. For Khorsabad. see P. £• Botta ; .1fi»rt«me/i/s de At- 
nip*. UiSO — F. Pi-At r: AYtr/ne et VAssurie, I8C7. - For Kuyunjik. see A. H Lavasu: ,\yn«'eA and 
Hahuion. IHH. AYYiereA and its Remains. IKM.-For te«‘Ple ^ -I-PJ 

Adad Tenwel, IfOT. Die t-estnngstperke non Assur, 11)14. — H. Rassas: Assur and the Land 

rot IWI7 _L. W. Kivo; History of Samer and Akkat. HUO. — A. Ot..M5TEAD: History of Assyria, HO-• 

- K. W. Rooi-as: history of Habulonia and Assyria. IDOO. - .M Iastsow: Religion l^ihyiontens and 
Assyriens. —W. Bo»t AWca: The making of Sinereh. 1010. Guide to the Habylonian and Aa- 

svnttn A^/VwWe^ Assprto/o>r/e, Leipxig - Tettschrift fur Assynolope, Stm*sbum.- 

Babuianiuca. Paris. - Proceeitings of the Society of fiitiiicat Areiiaeotogy. London -- Rente d As- 
^riafoeie. Paris.Mittheilungen ner Deutschen ptimrgesfllschaft. her\m. — Mtifheilungen der 
r^rdernsintische GeseflsrhoR. Berlin. - American Joamat of Semitic Languages. ChicaRO.-/t>ur- 
na! of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 



l-lg. IMI. Assyrian god. (Xeu> Vari .Museum.J 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Tilt TUT Of ANatXT reilSI*. — niF. CAHTALS OF TIIE EMI'IRE. 

THE PALACES AT PERSEPOLI 5 . — KC)Y\L TOMBS. — SCULnT’KK AN’I» CERAMICS. 


1 


HE sudilen destruction of .Ninevt'h by a horde of Scythian invaders resulted 
in the complete overthrow of the (K.wer of Assyria which was cenlmlizeil 
n the capital of the country, but the 
)riental world could not live without a 
Master. For the time being, liabylon and 
hlgypt restored their former governments. 

In Itabyh»nia there was a genuine artistic 
renaissance under Nebuchadnezzar and 
liis Son, the devout .Nabonidus, and we 
lave already stmlied the re\ival cd art in 
Fgypt under the Sailc kings. It was not 
long, however, before the memory of the 
h*spotic rule of Nineveh over the whole 
of Western .Asia awakened a lust for 
|iower in the heart of the strongest of 
them all. This was the monarch whom 
the (ireek-s called the Great King and 
kvho lived in the highlands of Persia, a 



Fir. IW. - The cities ol ancient Pcr*i.i. 
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Tiluuntainull!? cuilnlrv liatilcrnfl iKi JiEtTjOjiOliifniiEi ti< the west tintJ ex- 

lenilfil siputhward to the sea. 

Thf spnad i?f tlie new enijjise was ra[>id and enctnniiterf^d few difhculiies, 
I’tpr Assyria had asioistoniL-d tlie nations td Wepirtti Asia ti.i a stfiti' tpf servitude. 
1 fit- hfsl nuelpus fif the new state w'as funned by the Jilediani tribes wlm ^ntned 
great |srt:-sti|'f when they aid+Nl the Scythians la sack and burn the city ipf 
Nineveh and retired tu their native uniutvlainh with their share the s|jiji]s. 
Later a munbiT nf tending Persian fanulies tlusely assuciated under iluir first 
ki^g^ Cyrus, subjugated 1 heir Median allies and liraught atL Iran under i>ne head. 
Et was nut difhcult for this vigurcus yuung naliun lu ]iut an end to [tie slmrt- 
lived indenendence cif ilm andpiii kingdoms of the (Irifnt. Camhyses again 
subjected Lgyi'i m the Inttniliaiinn i>l' buwiiig the knee lu an alien livrd, and 
Babylonia and the maritime states Pit’ Asiatic Greece soon became Persian 
salraiKtes. Cven [‘hoenicia, w'hich had more rtr 11*38 successfully resisted the dumi' 
nation nf Asiiyria, now* fell a jircy tn UariliS and lost cntunuind of the seas. For 
the first time in history an Asiatic army trussed the narrow arm r^f thf* sea 
which lay* bet wet* n Luri:i]je and thi- {..trient. 

The tw'o first Lnjntals lot’ the new empire w*erc Lcbatana and PaHargadae. 
Cebamna had been the seat 'tf gp'ivernraent nf the ^fi'dinn kings and it was 
natural iltat Cyrus and his suteesS'MS whouJd be desiruus of restoring and oc¬ 
cupying lEic capital nf his t'orrner ailies. Herodotus W'Itu knew of Kcbaiaiiu only 
by hearsay wrote a lancifu] dcscrifhtian of this city which has tn.’come mrire or 
less of a h*gend. He u-ld of seven walh^d redoubts, each [painted a dilVcreni 
color* and he oven gave? the dimensioiis of eacfi. Polyhtiis, usually so exact iti 
his Statements, descfittes the rcpyal [lalace in thir fi.Fllowing terms: “Ahluuu^h it 
wjLS constructed entirely o1 cedar and cypress^ it was plated everywhere. The 
raftens on the ceilings, tlie lining of ihe W'aMs and (he eolnmns of the porticos 
were covered with nu-Eal, Gifhl aiui silver gleamed on every hand, even llu' tiles 
on the roof wuto silver-plated.’' Tlie pinly iiulication ipf thf* site of the ancient 
city Lpf Eebatana is a sirigic stone base at the rnudem town of IJamadaii, bue the 
de* rip(ippti.s of the historians, if taken with a certain aiiuiuui pif eautlon, will 
give us an idea iif iillifr buildings that an* better kmpwn. We iinnirdiaiely per¬ 
ceive the im^portant part taken by vvoLPden mate¬ 
rial in till* early archiieetiirr cpf Persia, a cimntrv 
ab^ninding in forests at (|uit time* Later, at I'er- 
:je|pa]is the upfier portions of Iln' buildings were 
always *4' wntnL 

Pasargadae w'as the home of the family of 
t'yrus* and both heiind his son* C'ambyses, con¬ 
tinued to live (here. The ruins of this dty are 
lora(ed in ihi- heart of Persia, not far from the 
Little town of .Murghab on a small plain surrouml- 
ed by Steep mounlains and defended by narrow 
flehles. The caravan road now crosses the bare 

platform which once burr tfie palaces of the 
Fig. (SD. - FHaiifh (lltf Titnih cti ■ n ■ t i ■ ■ i 

ofCvrus kings ol I ersia. (Jnlv a broken crplumn here and 
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there, jills Ilf walls anrj 
iin oceasional dO'Dr-janib 
heariiip the [iihr trait uf 
CyrtJS rarA'ed in reltel 
remain nf the jiakiet' nf 
I lie first IN raiaii con¬ 
querors. It CFiiiisiaiedr so 
far as wn- can ascertain, 
td El [pillared [lurtk'ri- iui 
every side wdlli the livknjp 
ii]iarti]ient5 of tin' kin^ 
in the four [TPrners at 
the ends of the iKirifcoH. 

'I'he entlrr centre of tin' 
huUdtne was oecuppicd 
hy the recepdou hall Jis 

in the j^reat fKilaees at Susa and Persejitplis which w'e shall study later. Already, 
the Oohtmns may have been of the type wliieh bet-ame irarfitinnal in the arcld- 
teetiirc of Persia. 

There lupwever, ipn the ]jlatn of f'aKir^jadae a ntciuninrnt, still alntost 
intact, ivliieli is another E^rly clTort of that eelecdc art which dru'W u[Kjn all the 
vEissal states of 6 'crsia tlir its architectural elements. This is the Tomb of Cyrus, 
long identified by miHlem travellers as the mausoleum described by ancient 
writers, w'hich Alexander visited and |>itmfi 1 y restored (,ligS- tSyj and 19C5J, It is a 
funerary chapel ,set upon a small stepped base ahout thirty five teet high. Its 
importance is due ehiefly to the fact that it once contained the sarcophagu,s ot 
the Great King* The inner chamber me-'i-sures scarcely si.x. square yards and is 
tijofed ivitli flat slabs the tops of wdiich ulope on cither side to lEie eornice, 
giving the structure an appearance that is anything but tJriental. Indeed, one 
might almost Lake it tiT be (ireek. There is a rhmbEe dourwiiy ingenTi.at!ily ar¬ 
ranged ill .such a manner tliat only <^ug ficrson coiihl enter at □ time and must 
close the first door betbre he opened the second, Ifnih titmb and base were set 
whthin an enclosure surnumdcd by a cohuuiade of which a ft'Vi traces rcmaiEi. 
'I'his little bulhliJig was never imitated by the later Persian archiLccis, am.l we 
shall see ihat the successEtrs of nariu-s constructed their tombs along vcry 
difterent lines. J'hc Tomb of Cyrus ratht^r resembles the sepulchres typical ol 
Lydia, aud if is evident that even in the time el' the Great King the Fersians 
were already borrowing ideas from the Asiatic Greek provinces. \^'e shall see a 
number of points of contact between the art of Persia and thar of GreeiX*, hut 
the former coutiLry^ alwavs retained the customs and estheiii’ feelings ot an 
Oriental monarchy; its mission was to inherit am.l carry on the w’ork of AssyrifU 
Kude FaSiargEidae not only guarded the remains of Cyrus, but coriLinued to 
be the holy cllLy to w liieh his successors repaired to be crowned. This bare 
country, howiwcr, wvis hardly appropriate f t the capital of ei great empire, and 
l>arius transferreil lijs seat of government to a site further to the north, where 
he set his fkalace in a new^ capital better suited to the multifarious miuircnicnts 
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Fig. [!lt. — Phiii uf tht plalfomi at Pariiepiili5. 


Of a great cciiirl. 'I’tiis was rerseprjlk Not i>n]ydii] iJJarius himself crjnstmtt two 
or ihref' edifices here, Imt lits successors emhcllished the city with such ostcn- 
talinn that it became ]jrifvcrbial for and spleiulor thrcrngtiout the 

ancient world. Alexander^ after he had marclied in triumph across all Asia, 
wished pj dwcl! on ihe terrace uf Persepfilis, for it Imij beeit the residence of 
the ruler of tiie worlds 

After the dismemberment of the empire of Alexander the kings of the 
Sassanid dyriasiies alaandcned the palaces of Persepolia aud the wooden roofs 
of these buildings were burned or rotted away. The location of the ruins hi the 
valley along one of the main earavsin rcnjtes has liasLcncd its destruction, but Its 
site was never at any time foT^otten, Cntisei:|ucntly the cxpEonition of these 
remains did not offer the sensations adLirded by the discovery of the [lalaccs at 
Nineveh buried beneatli great nununds of clay. 

bince the end of tlie f-ightcentii t.eitfitry the curious traveller to F^ersia lias 
noted with inluTcst thenilnson the terrace at Persepolis, and from the desetip- 
lions ol early visitors wc know that they have greatly deleriurated during the 
past century. 1 heir excavation has yielded few surprisefl. lor the remains were 
ail above ground and ilie great stone columns are slid to be seen standing upon, 
the original level of the platform (lig. 193). 

The first to make a careful study of these structures ami firaw a scientific 
jJlan of the terrace was a Irene liman liy (he name of hlandin, the same who 
later succeeded Itotta in the explomdon of Nineveh. After Flandin, another 
French expedition iieaded by ideidafoy'made a study of the ruiti.s in lys, and 
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I mblishcJ. :i seric’s i;<1' in ter¬ 
gal in f; phcitcjjjuipiisi winch 
still ccnstit Lite 5i>mc 'iT 
ihc nmst import:ttit mtite" 
r^til wc lince ftjj' tlicatudy 
<11 I't'rsitin art- in atiditiun 
til his Wiifk at rcrSt.'|Hi.Nlis. 

3 d fula h.jy e x [i I u r u d a n- 
I-titer rmyjil jjalace "f the 
same character at Susa^ 
the a ncir n t ca [dtat 1.^1 
h, latii. Here, tin)^ tlic 
liiiifjs til l^Tsia liad a rii'yal 
residence- "J'he reniaht!* iH' 

^till nirnilher Persiun iiLil- 
ace ijt'thf' same type i.^ err 
tlistovcrtrd hy Kiiliicvvty 
ui UrLl>ytoti, ami it js snr- 
prisin;> til Irnd tlial thi: 

Nine's id' Persia construct¬ 
ed tin i.>pen, pahii'e with 
coluri riades mi tin; hut 
Iesop t>i a 111 i a ii pi n in ^ 

■Li'liere Hut cUmati- seeracd 
til rctiuirc the massive 
leidl-cunfitmctii-'n ul tht- 
fiaijylunian typic- 

pi-rsian. art was al¬ 
ways 'll royal or dynast jr hill —Prutii’ljusjiiri Pit Pi'raii.'Piili3-f/’Jjj'wj'ff/Sjijy.j 

art; Hie iiitly Iniildifigs iif 

ini] II'Ftance wi^rr the jialaces iii itie t’iii> i'aci, tl^j4l.'tlle1 wit It the ntckv 

cltarHCtet iit'iin* country wTiicli iloes rmi ijcmiit fln‘ olfinenl iif siiquiia- alvtitys 
iLL-fiimptinyinf; an t'xcavaijon^ lettib. us to ln'liL’ie iltat nit new archacokifpcal 
discoveries <if tmpi>rtani:e await us in the I'r-rsiaii fudd- 

I Ti return tullie rLiins nf i'ersepMlis-the |ilntri»rrn sii]ipiirting tlic pnlaces 
is a vast SI I list met u re extendiun to tlie foijt id n rncky slope. 1‘pon the summit 
Ilf tins sti;e[t mountiiiii were tlie tilltirs lor ihe sin riM.l tire worsliipjied by tlie 
l^ersian ijenjdf. 1'hcse are the only rcHpi-ns nioiuimenis of Lindent Persia that 
liave come il"wn to us. 'I'lic niuiilaied remtiins i>(’ ilif t'>yal iialtkces occupy 
alineist tite entire iLTravc rli^- i^d I- ‘1'he |iloiii»^jLi|ilt reproduced in lijfiirt is 
]i,-irl of a ji'anoramic Ufvv uf the plnifi-im ttiken fr-im llie iiase of tin* sU-ije. U is 
iiitert^stin^j to note tliat there are tm walls nr I'oriiticatioiis i-u the jdaiform nl 
I'ersepulis ed w'lddi any trace femaias. Lvidently the kin^s <4 Persia fell :iiii]il\ 
])nitecierl tiy the slc^l'ii tnoiuilaiiis ami narrow passes whleii defentied ilicir 
eapital. 

The stairwi'iv asceivditifj tlic- ^teai terrace i^oiisists ol a JoiiiLiie raM1l^ wdiich 

iiiiToiiv Cm- awt. V. I. — fl. 
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is Dnianiiented willi rna^i^nificent sculptures 
in relief. Close to Llic lienU of eIil- sinirs is 
a hand some propylaeumf or nioiuitnenlftl 
eniTTtnee, flanker:! [ly ilte Kinged human- 
licaded ImUs so cliaracteristic uf Assyrian 
decomtivc architecture* Tlic J'ersians did 
no more tliarj e< i|iy these figures ami etn]ih>y 
them in the same jirariitcrt siltliMiiigh they 
are set facing (lie rront and not the skies 
as in Assyria {tig, I he ijn-rpylaeum 

laces the edge . .1 (he jdaiform and is set 
synielrically upon the axis of the double 
sl!iirvi,'ay. It is a stirt of open poriEco, hir 
on either side were tw'o columns (fig. 187)+ 
Tlic citlier Lnulding.s arc found distrib¬ 
uted alijjut tlic platform* Xo preconcerted 
arrungejnent seems to have been observed, 
and they were the work i>i'various pcrloiJs. 
Leaving the propytaeum. and turning to 
the right, the first monument lo strike the 
eye of tlie visittir woukl be the llypostylc 
ifalt of Xerxes* Mere we t'liui (hirteeii mu¬ 
tilated cfjliirdiiis stEll sltifuling, tlic largest 
at PerscpulEs. Tills was one of tlie largest 
columned balls ever buih by the liand of 
man; its colnmns are almost as high as 
those of the main gallery at kaniak, and 
the structure Coicrs a laigcr area than the 
great Fiypostyle hall .d the Pharanihs. In¬ 
cluding the piirlici.is, it is appioximatelv 
375 feet wide atu! 5(xi feet dce|-., and its 
F-!B.m-iJn=oft},ecn]i.r,n.nf ilir ""'ith thcir capitals arc over 6 , feet 

Propi'laeuffl iitPnrF^pdllii. ’bi)- ll^ arrangement is most 

original; the c-ntirc stj'uctiire was set iijiun 
a platfonu raised above the main terrace, anti there were ibree great detached 
colonnades which served as porttens in fr"rst anil rm either side* Tn the centre 
w'as a liall supported by a i'orest of columns of the most ce'npjliemed type known 
to E'ersbn art. The rcstoraElon of the building is somewhat 0]jen t.i Lpicstion. 
The earlier exfiEiirers and later Diculafoy believed tliat the main hall was sepa¬ 
rated fron^ the exterior colonnades by walls, wIiMc I’errot and Chipiez attack 
this hypolticsiSj asserting that both the porticus and the cenlraJ hall tvere open 
on the sides and admitting only the possible exislenct: of balustrailes and hang¬ 
ing curtains fltg, Tp4k 


lo one side of the Hypiisiylu Hall lie ihe remains of another building 
which was midoiibtedly inteiiJed for state receptions, lliis is the so-trillcd Halt 
oJ a Hundred Columns, the armngement of which Is also sotnewhai doubtful. 
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Alt>n^ i(s t>cnU extriidciJ a 
double corridor with a wirtged 
bull at eUlicr end. Itebiiiid 
this porch was ihc building 
pro I JOT which Consisted nf n 
sirijjle lari^e hall, iti ttat roof 
resting upon ten rows of col- 
utnns- Of the walls that en- 
eh'jsed this building only the 
doorways remain Sian ding 
and a series <>{ nlctiCs ur 
blind winQi.>wh ivhicli faced 
itie Lu Ler i or. These doorways 
and tik'lies are eh stone; the 
reiiuiiiider of tiie wall mtisl 
have been fciniiosed trf brick 
like the walls nl the bnild- 
ings tjf Assyria and Iktbyh aiia. 

We also (ind i>n the ter¬ 
race at rerscjrolts ihe ruins 
<jf other large buildings \^,diieli. 
lire su[iiK>seiJ to htu'c been 
the Rjyal palaces eontainiag 
the a]]arlmeuts of the kings- 
Une of these was the first 
residence erected by Darius iix the new capital and is directly behhid the iiantl- 
some coUuuns of the IlypikStyle Hall. A second palace was that constructed by 
Xerxes upon the southern corner of tlte terrace- biUli are similarly atm aged 
and arc believed to resemble the palace of Cyrus at Pasargai.lae, a rectangular 
enehisurc containing a coluntned hall in the centre and the various ypartmenfs 
at the sides and in the corners. The vvqUs were of brick and covered wiih 
enameled tiles; only the ditorways ttnd the niches disiribuied uboui the interior 
of the building were of stone. The latter were dccn-iratcd with carved reliefs 
(lig. 195), We know that the upjjcr jjoriiou i.T the building was i.if w'ood, for at 
the to;I of the stone aiiiae and pillars we Ihiil curved iiuientailonP which still 
otitlitic the pnifik's of the Wiiodeu beams that mice suftj’iortcd the roof. t)n 
the pillar to ihe left of the jihiit«>gm]ih i.tf the palace nl I'crsepotis (fig. 193} 
we sec plainly the indentatiim ujion which the cornice resteih 

It is especially interesting 1 .1 titUe llie inverted golu above the doorways, lor 
this Ls an Lgyptkm foom Wc also see the edecticisni of IVrsum taste in the 
many Assyrian features such as the raised platfoiru.s, the winged hulls and the 
glazed tile.s. To these is added an clcmenl so ty|jica1ly Egyiitian a-S the cornice 
surmounting the duoiway (fig. Tfjd). 

A I’ersian palace of this type is called an and we also find tine 

among tlie ruins at Susa where the kings of Persia held iheir court during 1he 
winter nionths. Susa was ii'tie of tlie most ancient cities of Western .\sia and 



FIh- ng.—Rp atfirjition flf the liypcislj'lE HbII of Xtrtes 
iit Persetikjli«r f f^rrot tmti 
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Fig, 11H. —■rienenil view <jf lie PiilHCc nl PqriMS nl F6:niepi>lii-* 

was tlic first capital of Elam hi?fi>rc ihe rise oi l^^iliyk^ritaaiirt Assyritt. Crjnquvrtvl 
bv cacli i>f tlicse nations in lurnn it wa& riveirui by llic Ik^rBiitns in their carlicsl 
furpign campaigns. anJ Attaxerx^s 11 btilll a palacr nver the ancient mins which 
wen? already lliere. 

As tilready nuied. Us itlan was similar tn thtisc ol the older Utrsian palaces, 
but here the material was Inrycly brick, Only the columns and their C^pUnls 
were car\'ed rr<Jiii limestone hv the 5CiJI]i'ii>rs i>r at iaiisa. thi' rf- 

mninder of the biilhliti^ was o) burned brick and glared tiles, and it is here ihai 
we find lilt flnc&t tiles matiufactutctl in ancitmt ttmes. Especially uotewfirtliy is 
I he scHcallct] Archers I'rie^e which M- TT^Iciiluii'y transferTr'd lo itie Louvre, iiusti 
is h'iluciled im the shipe l.■^^ the mountains of Persia and it nfTcred a considerable 
dp^jfec of setruritv. At the same time its location was mt.ire central and con- 
vcnitnl I'ur the goyertitncnt tif the w'cslcrii provinces ami tlie maintenance of 
diplomatic rt^iations with Ej^yptand Greece, torcign envoys and T'ersiati satrtips 
repaired Hi t^usji to confer with the mi;y;hty sovereiffn W estern Asia. Aeschylus 
places the action of his /VrA#c at Susa, and it was here ihat the well known 
episode of the rf?njm id the vatinutslied lrr?m the I'ejsian Wars is supposed to 
liave occurred. llercT too, was ratihei) the Ireaty ol peace wdth the tirecktf 

(t!K* ^ 9^1 

We at-e in the palace at Su.*ia the inhuence of tlj^ architecture of .-\s,‘tyria 
which WHS not very distant. As hasalreariy been ni*icd, U is cruistructcd of brick, 
and even the winded t^iilii^ lieslflc I, he dorirways were cum]ir>siHl of enameled 
tiles, Dnly the columns and capitals mT the ]Kilacc nt Su.sa eorrespond to the 
nrchitecmiul type which oripnated in Itrsin, 

IliivinK made note rhf the features which Persia borrowed from Egypt and 
the nations of Western Asia, wc w'ill mw turn to those elements in w'hich she 
disjdaved a creative power of her rovn. The most interesting of these is the 










I'Virzi’ rcprestintint; Ji i;rinip nf Pcrfilmi dlgnlTOfSeii hf4lrMi(i ppfStnts In 1 lie kinjl r rf'PTHiJsiCeil in pjnl of tht" ihiinc*' of Xcr.rei. Pi HKfcPm is- 
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c j 3umII, w fi ]c 1i XVas m^l 
taken from tJte arc]illee- 
turc of d'my olliejr countrjv 

11 is hijjiter and more slen¬ 
der titan Lite Hgyplian col¬ 
umn, and its |.iroprirrirknS 
indicate tImL it ifriginatcd 
in a xx'oijdeii suppi.m^ 

The liasc ttf the coE- 
umn IjcEI-s liiipcd and 
restm LI ea a great inverted 
floxver; indeed ^ it has no 
('recedent tn cither Asiatic 
or [tyyptian art^ '] lie shaft 
is striated, but the Jiuies 
are more numerous than 
on the fireck columns. Jt 
is surmouiitetj by an origi¬ 
nal and etabnjrate complex 
consisting of a nuntber ul' 

I oJutes Combined with the 
lore parts of tvk'o fanciltjl 
bulls or unicorns xvltich 
.serve as li-nickets to sup¬ 
port thepdsis of the roof. 

Fietxvccn the necks i d these 
creatures is left a space 

II pon M' h i c It the c r o s s- 
beams rested. A gkinee at 
a photihgraph of a capital from iiusa will gite a belter idea of this device ifiaii any 
dp.5criptii>n (ligs. ujj am I jo’). It is easy to imagine the marvellous ctTect jirn^ 
duced by a columned hall like that m PersepoUs with Its hundred lofty pillars 
surmounted by these unique capitatsk Ihe rowfi of parallel columns sup|M.irtcd the 
beatns and panels iT the ceiling xvhiclt were gilded and painted with a profusion 
o| brilliant colors. 1 he tOriental hangings and bright itips would cdi]>se the 
color of the xvall it.self, interrupted at iuterVEils by the ddieaie niches, lliese 
niches llte lorm ol hlitiil ■vvindows siirmounterl bv tlie lL-gy|dian gola and 
must have serveil as depLfcsitaries o1 the iierfiimes and ceremonial articles. 

Wc have seen in the [KiEaccs o.f EVrsia a cnTibinaEion of the art of Tgypt 
and LyiJia wiili the structural Ictiturcs and icna-colta material of Babylonia. Yet, 
in spite of all this^ the J'ersbns created a style all their uwn which was etiiefly 
cliarricleriml by their manner of construciin|T the toi>f. We kmw this t ■ luivc 
bc’cn of vi'ocd for no remains of stone lintels or architraves have been dis¬ 
covered among tlie ruins. It is believed that the bulls whii h formed part of the 
i^pitals were surmounted by a frame-work of beams, and ihc spaces left were 
tilled with panels. On the 1ak,'adcs the ends the timbers and the edge id the 
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Mat roof were CO vere<l 
with richly colored 
tiles. The resit »ration 
of the cornice can be 
based ufton the pro¬ 
files of the indenta¬ 
tions whicti appear in 
the tojKS t*f the col¬ 
umns and (he antae. 
We also Icam much 
from the representa¬ 
tions of palaces or 
buildings rarvetl on 
the facades of the 
royal tombs. 

The tombs con¬ 
stitute anotiter archi¬ 
tectural type adopted 
by the I’crsian kings 
whicli ^»as entirely 
without precedent. 
Kxcefit for the Tomb 
of Cyrus at I'asarga- 
dae, the sovereigns 
were all buried in the 
royal nccro|K)lis at 
Naksh-i-Kustem about 
t w« * miles fn tin I’ersep- 
olis, where the steep 
clitVs meet the plain 
in a semicircular curve 
(fig. tqc)). The face of 
the ri>ck has been 
5mo4ithcd off to form 
the facade of each 
t<»mb larvetl in deep 
relief in Inmor rif the 
monarch buried there. 
The lower portion of 
the facade is almost 

smcMith, making a sort of ba.se; above this is a brr«ader l»and in which a royal 
|ialace is represented with its columned porch, and in the centre is the door 
leading into the burial chamber. Above this f^orch is a third field in which we 
sec the king at prayer before the altar bearing the sacred fire worshipfied by 
the entire pe^^ple, for the king stands u|^in a high platform supported by a 
group of figures rcfiresenting the various subject nations of ;Vsia. Even t«*day 




Fi«. lOT. — Restoration of the Persian column. 
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Fig. 196. — Malt of ttie palace at Susa, restored by Dieulafuy. 

the royal throne of the Shahs of Persia rests upon a number of si»lid gold fig¬ 
ures or atlantes. The piety and glory of the departed monarch is well repre¬ 
sented on his tomb by his palace and the throne-fdatform supported by his con¬ 
quered subjects. 

The burial chamber within the cliff is veiy plain. In the floor are found a 
number of troughs cut from the rock to receive the bodies of the members of 
the rt»yal family. Persian society had not lost its patriarchal character during the 
reign of the Achaemenid dynasty, and the king remained surrounded by his own 
family even in the tomb. The monarchs continued to cut out their tombs along 
side of one another in tlie same rocky hill tlown to the time of tlte conquest of 
Persia by .Mexander. These sepulchres all follow the .same type, one which was 
not borrowed from .Assyria lor the kings of Nineveh had no monumental tombs. 
Nf*r did the Persian kings imitate the tombs of the Pharaohs; the burial cham¬ 
bers of the Lgyptians were skilltilly hidden within a pyramid or in the heart of a 



Fia. 190. Royal tomtM at Nak«h*i*Rustcai. (Dieulafny.f 
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Fir. ‘iOO. - Tomb of Xcrxr« at Nokah-i-Rustcm. 


rorkv hill. So wc that while Persia b<*rrowed much from the other nations 
of the ancient world, at the same time she created an architecture of her own. 
The Persians were the first people in histotA' to combine the finest achievements 
of their neighbors into a style and type which was ex|»rrssivc of their own 
national character. 

In sculpture they imitated the types of Assyria and fljibylnnia. Persia has 
nut furnished ns with the jjreat quantity tif material which the palace's of Assyria 
have afforded. .Mso Persian constructi'in was of a more solid nature; its princiftal 
l»arts were usually of stone, and it did not require to the same extrmt the stone 
casinjjs carved in relief that were so indispensable in the .V.ssyrian jralaces com¬ 
posed of walls of sun-dried brick. < )n the other hand, the art of Persia was lnr}»c- 
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Kricxc <*f Ktiizcd tiles from Sus<i. the Archers f rieze. (Lnurrt'J 
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ly confined tti the commissions the 
royal (latrons and was of an aristocratic 
character, finer and more elejjant than 
the Assyrian reliefs. The stone, too. was 
a fine limestone, and its close ^rain 
was more suitable for sculpture than 
the soft pypseous rock employed by 
ifu* sculpti>rs of .Assyria. 

We find A.ssy riau artistic types u‘p- 
resented at I'ersepolis; especially 
noteworthy are the winged bulls of 
the propylaeum. I hese are executed 
with a purity of style and convention¬ 
al j/ed with an elegance not possessi’d 
by thi‘ formidable monsters whiefi 
guard the jialaces at Xinevch. 

I he stairway leading to the plat- 
lorm at I’erscfiolis is ornamented with a 
numlH-r of beautiful reliefs. There are 
lions and tigers and scenes in which the 
king battles with winged mon.sters (fig¬ 
ure 201 ) ftr receives present.s from his 
governors and vassals, (liate XVII.) 
iiie especial pr.‘dilection ot ihesculp- 
('•rs of iVrsia for idealized animal fig¬ 
ures is also seen in the unicorns on the 
caftital.s of the c»dmuns, for to the IVr- 
shan mind the unicom was an idealized 
form. I'hese figures offer a certain va¬ 
riety and do nrn ail reproduce the same 
type. 

Turning to painting, the first mani¬ 
festation we find of this art is in the 
brilliant colors of the IVrsepoIis reliefs, traces of whicli are still to be .seen. Hut 
the feeling of the 1‘ersians for color is more amply displayed in their glazed 
tiles. 1 he most interesting of these have been discoven-d at Susa, for here tiu* 
was built of brick. 1 he Persian «l«‘Corators overed the walls with great 
bands C(>mpo8/-d of large numbers of small tih'S in which wc set' representations 
t)l animals or long fih>s of warrittrs; the latter are probably the faithful Immor¬ 
tals who fi,rmetl the im|)erial guard remtwned in the literature of Greece. 
I Plate XVIII.) TheN wear long tunics; each lK*ars in his hand a sixar and oyer 
hw shoulder is slung his b(»w and tjuiver of arrows. The hing rows of these re¬ 
markable .vddiers form an imposing series of rigid figurt's more than six and a 
hall feet high and bt-autifully e.\ccuted in small glazed tiles. 

The color scheme of the entire frieze is a harmonious combination of 
bo.wn, yelhiw and gn^enish blue and we .see in it a genuine production of the 


FiR. 20f. —Relief nn Ihe Piiface of DariuA 
Ht Pcrsepolls. fDleulofou.) 
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IVrsian ceramists. It was an art which endured down to the end of the Middle 
Arcs, for Persia was the only great Oriental nation of ancient times which re¬ 
mained beyond the radius of action of the Koman legions. The Roman Kmf>er- 
ors were obliged to be content with the frontier established on the right bank of ^ 
the Eu|»hraies, while up in the highlands of Persia the Orient continued to 
devclope its own typirs and traditional styles free from outside interference. 

The Sassanid dynasties established subsequent to the dismemberment of 
Alexander’s short-lived empire formed the connecting link between Arab and 
Uy/antine art and that of the ancient nations of the Orient. 


Summary. — The roost important examples of Persian architecture arc the royal palaces upon 
the terrace at Pcrsepolis. Later, Persian palaces of the same type were constructeo at Susa and 
Bahylon, In all these edifices we find many features that were borrowed from the residences of the 
kinas of Assyria. At the head of the stairway ascendina the terrace at Pcrsepolis we find a pro- 
pyiaeum flanked by winaed bulls. The areat pavilions used as reception halls were supported by 
lofty columns surmounted by a typical capital which was ornamented with the fore parts of two 
bulls or unicorns up<in which rested the beams of the roof. Structures cuntainina the royal apart¬ 
ments also contained a central hall with similar vertical supports, and ot the sidiM nnd in the cor¬ 
ners were rooms enclosed by walls In these Persian buildines the doorways, columns and certain 
ornamental features resembliita blind windows were carved from stone, and the remainder of the 
wall was filled in with brick and covered with ainzed tiles. Persian art was of an eclectic charac¬ 
ter, for it took w hat It needed from the nations round about. Nevertheless, these borrowed featuriui 
were meraed and modified in such a manner that a national art distinctive of this nation was the 
result. The isolation of Persia from the Oraeco-Roman world preserved its Oriental character 
which was handed down to the Arab culture of the Middle Aaes toaether with many of its artistic 
traditions, the most noteworthy of which was the technique of the alazed tile. 

Blblloaraptiy. — Flandis \nd Costs: t^erae anciennr; royage en f^rse, IHfb. —F. Stolze: Per- 
aepolis, l«fl. — Sahhc and HeazrELo: traniache FetstvUtfs, IBU*. — Fa. S^aae: Peraiache Denk- 
mUter, ItKB. Die hunst dea alien Peraien, 11122. — M. Du-ruAPOV ; L'ort antigue de (a /^se, 1885. i'o- 
cropote de Suae, 1881* An excellent acneral survey ia found In Ihe fifth volume of Histolre de 
VArtdana rantiqaU^, by PzaaoT and CiiinFZ. — For an account of M. Dieulafuy’s expedition see, 
A Sttse, Journal dea fouitlea, 11*8, by Mmf. Dieulafov. 



FIr. 3X2. Persian capital from Susa. (Loupie ) 









PiK. 20i). — Hittite rrllefs from Boghaz Kcul. 
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A round the edges of Western Asia extended a 
series of lesser countries, a crescent of semi- 
independent provinces, we might say, bordering 
upon the nucleus of the great emfiires of the 
Orient. In the htstor>’ of each of these nations 
there was a |)criod of artistic activity, and each had 
its |»art in the development of the various ideas 
which originated in the Orient. The most ancient 
of these was the formidable kingd<»m of the Hit- 
tites. The Egyptians called them the Khatti, and 
they frequently appear on the m^muments at Kar- 
nak and Nineveh. Their home w-as among the high 
mountaiiLS of northern Syria over toward the Black 
Sea, and fp>m this vantage-ground they often 
swept down and checked the advance of the Pha¬ 
raohs in the west and later the Assyrians in the 
high valleys of the ujqier Eui»hrates. The political 
imp'irtance of this nation was already on the wane 
when the later Hebrew prrqihets w'erc writing the 
postexilic books of the Old Testament, so, as with 
other nations of whom the Bible tells us little, 
it lias been necessary to recon.struct their history 
from the A.ssyrian clay tablets and the monuments 



F<«. aui. — Hittite relief. 
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Fift, as, — tnttire rell^l frnni Saklicheeuzu. 
f f^iCfistctn.) 


ill Mint'veli- Tt is unly in ruccnt ye;irs 
that Dip^haz Ki^ui, the caijUiil of the 
lliitite st+itej has been Jiseovered* 
ami ilie exeavalum (jf Uie Ijujildings 
p'H this site has bruughl b* light n 
quantity ^jF dij>lomalic lablets ivrit- 
ten in I lie Assyrian cufitihirni char¬ 
acters, thr i.’FhcEal wriiin” of ihe 
Orient ftir cnnimunicatipms from 
line guvcrmncrl lo a neither. Mifre- 



over, ihe I iiitites alsij jiosscsscd a iiierji{;iyphic writing of ilicir own ’.vlitcb has 
not ytt Ijccti Jcdphcrcd. Their language seems lu be Indn-Kuropeau. 

But the sculptures of these peoples cipvered with mysterious i^sc^i]llLens^ 
are of especial vahie b> the student, For they rellect the great an of the reliefs 
i.pf the palaces of Mc^iipipiamia. The ^^use^lTn of t. oTislaniiuojiic posscssi'S a lion 
which was one of the ilecorations from Carchemish. All hough this sculpliirC is 
plainly an aiSaptaiion of the Baiiyhiiuan bullshit is not lacking in expression; 
indeed, it might be the laroduct of a new ami original ifchooh i he same Is 
everywhere true of Uittitcart so far as wl' can Iram; personal and c?ipresisive 
‘if this mountain natiuin as it is, it is an imitation itl the art of the flat bottom¬ 
lands of I lie I’igris fltitj Eu¬ 
phrates. [n an as in history, 
tlic 1 litlites fornicd llie bar¬ 
rier which jj re vented the 
spread el Asbyrinn infllienee 
to the Black Sea and over tlie 
i-ast of Asia Minor. 

The best known of these 
Hittite reliefs are the seubt- 
tured rock walls of the open 
temple near Bog ha/ KeiiE, 
their ancient capital, which 
have tong l>een studied by 
arehaelogisls (fig, iOj)- A 
narrow gap in the tnimntaiiis 
is reached by a rocky dehle, 
and in this strange iiatnral 
amphitliealre arc still to be 
seen rtiw's of figures in'caring 
ii iieciiliar sort of hood, a 
sabre in one hand and in the 
I'them Clip, the Symliol td a 
lorgotien cult. We know lint 
a sacred w'iiie played an ini- 
jHprtani jiart in the religii-nof 
Fin.StlO.—Reliefun a Jviorwnir^BiT*'iriAiKtt i. the I fittites. In otlier reliefs 
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FiR. 207. — Base ol a column in the uatrway 
ol A Hirtitc palace at Senduchirli. 


appear llittUe warriors and priests 
bcaring llic mystical two-edged 
axe venerated by so many ancient 
peoples (I'lgs. 204 and 2ori). 

Some of these reliefs were 
purely tleci>nitivc and represent 
hunting scenes like those on tin* 

IMlaces ttf Assyria (fig. 205)* 
cxeeutiem is crutle. llittite sculp¬ 
tures never achieved the purit> of 
those of Nineveh. 

Nevertheless, the I littite nation 
also enjoyed a wiJe-spread reputa¬ 
tion at itne time, and we shouUl not 
he surprised when we find ilu-ir name inscribed among tln.se oi the great na¬ 
tions of the ancient worUI. There was a spasmodic activity in the archeological 
exploration of the highlands of northern Syria during the years immediatelv 
preceding 1914, and its most important result has lK*en the monumental work 
published hv I'lichstein, the secretary of the l.erman Archaeh.gical Institute, 
covering the exploration of the royal |Mlacc at lk.gha7 keui. lltTe they found 
several enormous buildings surroundeil by polygonal enclosures, the outer ,>ne 
constructeJ of r.uigh stone. The inner wall was built of liewn blocks and equip¬ 
ped with iKitilemcnied towers. A very interesting feature is the gateway of the 
outer wall which opc‘ns into a long corridor, or subterrjinr.m s.illy-p<.rt, I his 
gate is ornamenteil with rude sphinxlike figures and was covered with a |ara- 
bolic archway of cut stone. 1 lere a regular stone construction takes the place 
of the brick vaults of the plains of Itabylonia and Assyria. (Hale XIX. 

.\n expediti«»n sent out bv the University of I .iveri.ool in u.iou and headed 
by Professor f.arstang discovered another palace at Nikhchcgo/u. I he most 

striking feature of this structure is also the gateway; here it Ls divided in the 

centre by a column as in the Kuropean cathedrals of the .MiMdle Agi-s. I his 
column rested upon an unusual base com- 


jmsed of two sphinxes (fig. 207). 

I hc kingdoms of Lycia and Phrygia were 
really < Iriental nations, but they fame into 
chiser contact with the Ureek clement of Asia 
Minor than most of the other j.copies of 
Western .Asia. I hcy were subject to Assyria, 
but their Hellenic affiliations were the vehicle 
by which a number of the myths, legends and 
traditions of the Orient passed over toUirecce. 
lAcian and Phrygian architecture is interest¬ 
ing, for it imitated in stone the earlier wood 
construction of those countries, even going so 
far as to preserve the mortised joints of the 
timbers. The structures that have come down 



FiR. — Coin reprcscntliitt ihc 
PhoeniciAi. temple hI Byblus- 
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PiR. '200. - Lintel from the temple at Byblus, (Loupre.i 


to US arc usually funerary chapels, and it is evident that they exercised an im¬ 
portant influence upon Greek architecture, for the Ionic Order appears to lie 
derived from these lighter forms. (Plate XX.) 

Lycian and Phrygian art ran more to articles of luxury, however. The king¬ 
doms of Midas and Croesus were proverbial in ancient times for their wealth, 
luxury and refinement. In the vase-paintings of Greece these peoples are always 
represented as richly dressed. But they were frontier countries and were s** fre¬ 
quently laid waste that little remains <if their architecture except a few scattered 
tombs. 

Having made a brief survey of the more northern peo|)les of Western Asia 
who were affected by Oriental art, we will now touch lightly upon the maritime 
nations along the Mediterranean coast. From the slopes of Lebanon to the sea¬ 
shore there was not much room for cxfitinsion, so the Phoenicians found in their 
colonial enterprises a field for wide-spread activity which was not afforded by 
the rcstricte<! area of their own country. This nation has been likened to modern 
England, for its colonics extended to the end of the known world. Perhaps it 
would be more in keeping with the actual facts to compare the Phoenicians with 
the Jews of the Middle Ages. As a nation, they acquired little territory, and 

their activity was largely as individuals. 
Their credit system kept them in close 
touch with one another; they were the 
bankers and exporters of the ancient 
world. They conducted expeditions tt» 
the most distant lands and were an im- 
{lortant factor in every maritime war. 
Many of them were born in distant Medi¬ 
terranean colonics or even on the farniff 
Atlantic coast, but a close racial cohe¬ 
sion was always maintained by means 
of their commerced relations with one 
another. 

I he national sanctuary of the Phoc- 
nicians was the temple at Jebeil, or 
Byblus; here, too, came the idolatrous 
|»rinces of Judea. Little remains of this 



FIr. 210.—Tomb at Atnrit.orMaralhusr/?eno/f2. 
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Fip,ail. — AJitliro[H)ttHirphtCfclrtcipliflqus. FiS.212. — Fh»e«Eciflnsarcophaens, 

f ofCa/iJifar/fJf/cpfi^ i fMfisCiim ofCatH^J 

unnent stmtitiirp; I he Louvre [missphsil-s <inty a Eintel frofii one of its fioorways 
bcariiiK the wuiseil -sjflitrt, an Ljryptbit symbol (fig. 2iKt), ft is evident thai 
the F'hoenieians iiuitated the arelikecliiral styles of the i>erjpte with whom they 
triirleiJ. \\t sec from the rcpneseiiiatiim of the temple at flyblus upon a coin (luiL 
IN aciLlition t\t llie iV/Zit with its altar, there was a etnirt, or open sanctuarv, in 
front of which w^as a cfiluiiiiieii iiorlico. In the centre of this court was the 
shaped Zhriiy/rti, or aemlilc^ which so often served as an Idol iaraon”; the iiailons 
of the Orient (hg. soli). 

'I'lie first capital of (he ctniiitry was Siduii, which was destroyctl by the F^hi- 
listines (a warlike fjeople wlio are now suppiised to have migraled from Crete 
tif Southern Palestine), am] ‘l yre with its Ibvoralde .sitnation became the seat of 
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Flii. at3. - Pdwnkian Sflrcuphflguik from Cyprus, fMmetirn ti-rXffw i orii. f 


_ . i ,,x jttnu ]jijci^(i.a&cu ai ratuMous pnL’t's U\ i 

Ijadlicrs rciurnijig from the colonies is now rfcctjpied E>y y few povorLy-i 
hftliermcn pr<>fi|iec>' rt'^ardin^ Tyre is surely ruttilledJ “I wil 


government ol tlie kin^s ot I'lioeriiciar Like Vc^ice^ tliis cti\ was set iifMjn an 
island and proleeted from invasion hy an arm uf Kiesea. [ n cflefrl iLs tapinre 
even (he invincihle army of Alexander was tddig-xl to HU in the canaf and con* 
sh-uet a causeway whieli sllll exists. On this I’ormer island the laitrous ti(v oaies 
are haidly tco.-gni^aMp, ! he land purchased at talnrbus prices by vvealthy 

y-strickeii 

j , . . - A'ill make 

her a bare rock, nhe shall be a place i'at the sp fending of nets in (he mid at of (he 

sea. Renan, whu headed the French archaenlogieat txpedifirjn i<, this site 
remarked: -I doubt inhere %vas everu city which played so important a [hirt in 

the World a.s 1 yre, ol which so little re¬ 
main a. XevertJiieless, Renan's expeditirm 
made some excavations, and a number 
lit genuine i‘hocnician luneiary monu¬ 
ments were uncovered. They ute mimr^ 
lithic tombs cut from the native rock 
and stand out frojti the surrounding tand- 

scajhP (hg. jiq), 

(JtJier Lui tal chambers bctrjw the 
ground were found tl^ contain the fa¬ 
mous sarcophagi shaped like a liumau 
I or nr, and similar rjjics have been since 
discovered in at] the iMKfciucian cub.jniefi^ 
even at far-'.M t adijr (hg, 212), They' 
apjieur r.i have been derived from iJm 
Kgyptian s-dreotiltagi, for the human 
hgurc whieft (orms [fip rover is often a 
portrait i>( the deceased. Mativ of these 



F(K . fl. PIji'jenicifiM capiiQ], Cvhiir^ 
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Lycian tomb, counterfeiting wooden construction (BriiisJi Masntm.) 
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e lipt'ii. founil iiii Sicily and at t'ariha^e. 
The must beautifi]! <4 tlic CarilttigEiiian 
sarCi>pha}ji are Un^se i>r ihe [iriests and 
priestcEses of 'Fanil, I her txinctitin tile 
I'lioLniciana- in iiiicienl an was ncit 
much I he creutiinn af new tyjn's as ii was 
tcj apply ami spread tlic arlistic itivetuifns 
of Figvfit and Assyria. Iheir tondness for 
imitating and even conn ter Ceiling gencr- 
siiFy accciJted tJn'entaJ forms makes it dif¬ 
ficult tn ascertain, jus L to what ex rent the 
rhocntcian nation eontribuled tti the ftr'ig- 
ress of art. TSieir t ini tat ions have been 
found ingether with tiriginals known to 
Ueanthenik?, wind) were doubtless mixed 
in ti> improve tlie quality of a cunsign- 
ment i.darticles fitr ex fa trial ton. 

Except for the Tyrian monuments al¬ 
ready mentiotied, only an 'icca.'^ioual wall 
rernains Ipj mark I he I'hoenTdau domi¬ 
nation In the co]nnie.s+ In Sicily Saliua.s 
idenlihed I he walls of the acrojiolia at 
Lefiilii as rhocuiriatii and tr is well 
known that the somhern comer of the 
Island of Sicily was a commercial base of 
this 7>ei.iple. 

Lyprusi was another uf the colrmies 
of lyre, and iL^ tcnifuje at Eaphos was 
dedicated to t he Phoenician AstartCt This 
building, as refjresented u[>on cidns, 
seenis tcj have fescmbled siymewhat the 



Kt£»213, - Fhoenlcinn priest, 
Sciitplure froffl Cyprni, (CEsnota.) 


earlier Greek temples, but its site has tini: yet been identified with any certainty. 
The Egyfjtians exercised 
<liiminion of a soil f^vc^ 

(.‘y[>ms, and ibeislnnil was 
later coiiqueretl by the .Vs- 
syriaus. A stela einnniiemi K 
rating the reign of bJirgim 
fuis been discovered diere. 
and the influence of Ij-oth 
Ifgyptian and Assyrian 
art can be rucogni/cd in 
nearly a 111 h e o I yeet s fi nind 
in Cyprus. 

The snme is inie ev¬ 
ery w' Fi ere ol Phnenidan fik- Silver cup In imitHtian af the Fcyptlan atj'Jc. Cvf-kus 
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art; althnugh the types and forms arc of 
the Orient, we are constantly remind¬ 
ed of Egypt. Hut it is in Cyprus that 
this mixture is of e.special importance 
to the student of art, for this island 
lay within the radius of action of the 
Greeks. Here, as in Lycia, the Greeks 
learned to know the exotic forms 
which they afterward assimilated an«l 
reproduced with the delicate sense 
of beauty so characteristic of this peo¬ 
ple. An excellent example of this is 
the voluted capital which is unques¬ 
tionably of Oriental origin and which 
later l>ccame so characteristic of one 
of the Greek architectural styles. We 
fmd the volute used as a decora¬ 
tive form in the reliefs of Assyria and 
in the furniture of vari«ms parts of 
the Orient. The same spiral form ap¬ 
pears on the sarcophagi of Cyprus 
(hg. 1 13), and Cesnola has even found a 
capital ornamented in the same manner 
(fig. 214). The fragment of antrther Phoenician capital t.rnamented with volutes 
and palmettes has been discovered in one of the old Phoenician cities of Sicily. 

It is interesting 
to find the same com- 
biitation of types in 
sculpture; although 
the statues of Cyprus 
remind us of those of 
Egypt and the Orient, 
still they possess a 
certain local flavor. 
They are usually •d 
unpolLshcd limestone. 
One of them which 
represents a priest 
of their goddess with 
a dove in his hand is 
characteristic of this 
people (fig. 215). 

In the minor arts 
the Phoenicians dis¬ 
played little origi¬ 
nality. Cesnola dis- 



Fiff. 218. — Canianran sanctuary, or “hiRh place**, at Qezer. 
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Fig. 217. — A Cyirriote merchant. 
(Sew York MuteamJ 
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covtned a silv er l‘U]i in Cv|iri,is omanJCitted 
^viih enj^rJV'^eri winfjed -'f the liiyyji- 

tlan type? i;Hg. 2[tj). On liieir i>i:tttery vve 
fj n (1 gp*'meir teal designs which reveii! 
a certain artistis feeling which sjiread 
M tSic western Metliterrancan pceplfSr The 
dccuniticm of this |Xitieiy consists ormm- 
binut|i?tis tjf lines t'l irming zones, ttiangios 
and si|uare com¬ 


partments resem- 
hlitig metiffK'S. 

(.>J‘ absorbing 
intficifil is the art 
of another country 
nitt far ffi nii tln>fte 
we have linen dis- 
enssi ng. I’liiii is 
l^alestinCj or the 

Land ol Lanaan^ sn long tlie home ft the Chosen (Vople. 
Kora [unnher of years the archaetilogica] exploration 
of this rrmntrv’n wtiuli exlended from the River Jordan 
Tit the soa^ has been carried on by iirofessional archae^il- 
ogists and by the n-preseiitatives - if the varimis lHtjlical 


Fipj. 511).-Homan decornleJ with a 

view uF I Fie leiapifl at Jerusalani [nciuilLnft 
(he two ttrotrip cnlunijisipFieiiBcrcJ veejetft 
nmJ catidEcsticlt. r.l-ltffi™™ c/ Vh'rftttiJ 


F’‘is,. K2W.-f'lnn uf tiic Hoty' !i"cieties- As yet we 
of HoLien I n tiic temple nt 3^ n i !■ w little o f j he ] I C'< 11 . 1 J C 

Jerusalem. whiF ocenpied this emin- 

iry jniiir t-i ilie Hebrew 
to!i(|ite-st. The niiid walls surrounding their cities 
have been laid bare by the exeavaliMus at Jericho, 
Megiddo ami tiezer^ Kspecially interesting arc the 
reniain?i of tlieir seminaries, ''t “high places Lm 
w’hieh the people cuntiniicd to repair %and where 
they sacrificed to- their idols in spite "f the 
laws forbidding this practice, Thest;- Canaaneati 
sanctiiaries Ctunsist of a rectangular encliLsure 
containing an altar in the ecnter surrounded hy a 
number i'f ]iillars, or fiaetyti, tvhicli were dosply 
related t<> tlieir cult [fig. 

The Old Testament contains frequent ref¬ 
erences L(( the iJt'stmctiiin rif these shrines by 
orthodox worshippers in tinips of religioiLs re¬ 
vival when I tip staiutps rif Jehovah were strictly 
enforced* Soon, however, the populace, ever 
prone t-' idolntry, would again asspiiiblc at the 
"high places" wdipre the sacred stones were 
arlorrd and human SHicriliL'es lierfikrimcd. indeed, 



Fti^L 251. — Bra me caluimi in the 
tenuple at (erusatFat. (CltlPte-i i 
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Fig, 222. The temple at Jenualem aa seen from the outer court. (Restoration hu Chipiet.) 


tine of these sanctuaries w.is in the environs of Jerusalem itself just beyontJ the 
brook of Kedron. 

In Jerusalem as at Tyre, the prophecies have been fiilhllctl to the letter* 
and not one stone of the great |>alaees or the temple eonstrueted by the artists 
and artisans of IMujcnicia remains upon another. When the Israelites tied from 
Kgypt they already knew the art of lasting metals and were c a[»able of making 
the golden calf and constructing unaided the Ark of the Covenant. They also 
wove the textiles for their tabernacle. But after they had turned to agriculture 
they forgot the arts they had learned in Egypt, and when the great works of the 
period iT the kings were proposed, it became necessary to call upon the Phoe¬ 
nician king of Tyre for as-sisiance. “And Solomon .sent to I liram the king of Tyre, 
saying: As thou didst deal with David my father, and didst sent him cedars to 
build him an house to dwell therein, even si» deal with me. Itehold 1 build an 
house to the name of the Lord my God, to dedicate it to him.” Solomon a.sked 
Hiram for carpenters, “For thou knowesl that there is not among us anv that 
can skill to hew timber like unto the Sidonians.” The cut stone brought to Jeru¬ 
salem had been w'orked by the subjects of fliram, and at last the Phoenidan 
king supplied even a superintendent for the work. Of this other Hiram we read: 
“He was a wndow’s son of the tribe of Xaphtali, and his father was a man of 
Tyre, a worker in brass: and he was filled with wisdt>m, and understanding, and 
cunning to work all works in brass.” This metal-worker, said by the Phoenician 
king to be noted for his art as was his father before him, was skilful in working 
gold, silver, marble and wood, and he was alsi* a connoisseur of purple and fine 
linen. In the lk>oks of First Kings and Second Chnmiclcs w’e find a detailed ac¬ 
count of the construction of the temple, but for all the patriotic enthusiasm of 
the narrators, constant reference to the i«rt taken by the Phoenician artisans 
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Fig. 221. — The AO-culled Tomb of the Judges. Jebi’Salej*. 

cuuld hardly be avoided. Timbers were brou|;ht by sea from Lebanon Jaffa 
by the allies of Solomim, and fn»m here 
they were transiMjrtcd tt> jeru.salem. 

A suitable place for a foundr>' was 
sought, and “In the plain i»f Jordan did 
the king ca-st them, in the clay ground 
between Succoth and Zeredatha'*, 
a concrete illustration of the installa¬ 
tion of an industry known to almost 
all the nations of antiquity. 

Here were cast the vessels ami 
metal fixtures for the temple, esjie- 
cially the two famous bronze columns 
which were set at either side of the 
door of the sanctuary. The account 
goes on to say, “and he made a molten 
.sea, ten cubits from the one brim to 
the other". I'his was an enormous 
vessel for the water used in connection 
with the temple services. It was suj)- 
p or ted by twelve lions which were 
also of cast metal, and it occupied 
the centre of the court in front of the 
sanctuary. Here the sacrifices were 

offered and the water required by the p,g. -Sa<«iied Tomb of Ab*iilom. 
priests w'as brought in smaller quan- |erubai.em. 
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PiljT. JllTi. ^Tcrra-talLa tnsle (Iruk. 
NccropoLtK in Iviza. f V/i'^s Cotl^tion. i 


Kig. 233. — Terrn-Cu tm Icmalc fii^urD. 
Ne^ri^poitn In Ivltu^ f I'itrm CoU^/ton,) 


liliesi in recepSiitlcs burne by UE>ri^lit supjjijrts ajid S4?i nprui wbeelcd carts^ 
In the first court ttwk Tdiice most of tile eerenionicsi; aa in tlie temple at Jubeil, 
Of iVybiuSf the tcmpEe nt Jerusalem was primarily art open one. But instead of 
the str>ne fallen from heavenj the Jews had tilt tablets of the iaws nf Moses 
which were set w'ithin the Ark and enclosed in the juost holy place, Tlsis last 
w’as a stone chapel^ or naos, roofed with limbers and entirely covered with 
gold within. tJn either side were the curtidors which lH>dgecl the priests, lighted 
by windows from the oiiLsidet hut the sanctuary itself was completely enchased, 
and only the light frr>m the doorway was admitted (fig. izu)^ Aa has nlreudy 
been nnted^ the same was tme of the temples at Assur, and the saactunries 
of the Egyptian temples were likewise very dimly lighted. A repreaentation 
uf the two bronze (xjlutnns at the entrance to the holy place Ims been found 
upon a (liecc of gilded glacis discovered in the catacombs at Rome and nnw 
in tlic Museum of Vienna. The temple itself is also showoi (fig. J19). I licse 
columns were imdoubtedly symbols of the attributes of (lodt for they lK^rt‘ tin- 
names Jachln and Ihjy/, which mean: “He Hhali cst:^blish" and “In it is strength'* 
Orienla) nati^ms w-ho were not permitted to make plastic rej>fe&enLalions of their 
gods often w^trshipped a fnllar.and In the “Idglii places" ol Judea w e see sacred 
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PLi>cnician funerJtl' itwsll fnjitl Ihc JJcCra|iijlU of Iviuk. f .WjjWhjti vfCuit ^erro/.> SiTiiiJt, 
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pillars o( this sort u liicli were more than symbt>Is. 

We find in the ()ld Testament a detailed desorifi- 
tion «tf these bron/c cidumns ornamented with 
pomegranates, and upon this account is based 
the restoration of M. Lhipiez (fig. 221). To a 
gre;tt extent the work of Phoenician craftsmen, 
the Jewish temple doubtless combinetl many of 
the artistic features of both Hgypt and the < >ricnt. 
built of stone and covered with a flat roof i»f 
I.elxinon cedar, the structure was utterly unlike 
the vaulted brick buildings of Assyria. The c>r- 
namentati(»n, howe\er, seems to have resembled 
somewhat that found at Nineveh. For example, 
the tw'o driors were of olive wood and carved to 
represent cherubim, [Kilms and flowers; the cher¬ 
ubim and palms were plated with gold. These 
cherubim were winged beings with human heads 
and were represented on evt*r\' portion of the 
sanctuary. “And he carved all the walls of the 
house n»und about with carved figures of cheru¬ 
bim and palm trees and open flowers, within an<l 

without.*' 

The ceiling 
was of ce¬ 
dar panels. 

The temfde was destroyed by the Hab- 
ylonians and rebuilt by Hzekiel after the 
return from the Babylonian captivity, fol¬ 
lowing the original plan so far as possible. 
Restored b> the Maccabees and enriched 
and enlarged by Herod, it endured until 
it w'as comjdetely destroyed by Titus, w ho 
used the stone blocks to erect a Roman 
temple in honor i>f Jupiter. Later, Con¬ 
stantine and Justinian covered the hill 
uj>t>n which it stood with religious edi¬ 
fices, and today the handsome mosques of 
Omar and el .\ksa occupy the site to¬ 
gether with a large number of smaller 
buildings. The esplanade of the ancient 
Jewish temple still [ireserves its imposing 
apfiearance; few spots in this w<*rld are 
more suggestive of the past than the ter¬ 
race of this satTcd hill upon which one 
fir. 228.- Carthaginian tcrra-coiia ^as succeeded another since the ear- 

plaque. Ivin. liest days of mankind. F,xce[>t for the years 
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of the Captivity when the Babylonians kept 
a garrison there, it never lost its sacred 
character. Krom the Inroad terrace paved 
with white marble at the summit of this hill 
can be seen the city of Jerusalem ccjvcring 
Mount Zion and white as the terrace itself. 
In ancient limes the valley between the hill 
of the temple and that of the nty was 
crossed by two bridges beneath which lay 
the goldsmiths* quarter. 

The retaining walls of the temple ter¬ 
race were built of rectangular stone blocks 
and here the Jews still assemble to mourn 
the fate of their city. The walls themselves 
have a Roman appearance; they probably 
date from Herod's time and were a ^xirt of 
the great building program by which the 
Tetrarch sought to win the favor of the 
Jewish people. He constructed a number of subsidiary buildings, and the outer 
enclosure, the Court of the Gentiles, is known to be his wt»rk. With all its addi¬ 
tions and embellishments accumulated through the centuries, the great structure 
consisted of three concentric courts, or enclosures. The outer one, the Court 
of the Gentiles, was an immen.se caravansary where pilgrims and merchants 
assembled from everywhere when they came to the city for the Passover. Here 
were lodged the beggars and nomads who wandered about Palestine. It was a 
great open market filled with shops 
and booths and sw’arming with; 
foreigners from every part of the 
Orient The second court was called 
the C<»url of Israel. Thus, t«*o, was 
surrounded by walls, and its gate¬ 
ways were in line with those of the 
tiuter court. It was reserved ex¬ 
clusively for the Jews; here they 
bought and sold animals destined 
for sacrifice and assembled to dis¬ 
cuss politics and other matters of 
general interest (fig. 222). The third 
enclosure, or Court of the Priests, 
occupied the site of Solomon's 
temple and here was the Naos, or 
“house" which contained the Ark 
down to the time of the Captivity. 

In this inner court was the “molten 
sea" of bronze, and in the st^ne- 

rtHims attached to it w'cre the rich Fi«. ‘230. Terra-cotta bust. Iviia. 




Fig. 229.— Carthaginian terra-cotta mask. 
i l Yrea CoHetiion.) 
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irtabiires of I lie Jewish tp.m- 
j>]e. CapLurod as iniphius in 
the time it\' the sarrpil 

Vessels, the trunifpets mC 
the [iriesis and the seven- 
brarithed candlestkkt the 
entire temple service in faci^ 
were t-arried off and placed in 
erne of the temples at Rome. 

Ceninries Inter the Vandals 
seized this treasure and with 
the consent of the Emperor 
loaded it into a ship and look 
it to their Africttn jjrtivinitres. 

This is the Inst we hear iit’it; 
but wh" knows.' We may 
some day hnd in the tomb 
uf a linrbatlan chieftain i>l' 

'funis ivr Algiers ihrae ve.ssels 
cast by Ilirnm, carried off to 
Itabylon and restored in tite 
time of ELpteklch taken ti> Rome 
by d’itug and again plundered 
by Va ndiil s fn *m A fri ca, ' I" h ere 
is a tradition that [lelisaiius 
rescued tlie vessels when he 
conquered fCorthcm Africa 
nfid brought them to Cons¬ 
tantinople, where tliey were 
(Jestj'oycd when the city was 
siickcd by the Crusaders. 

Such w'cre the vieis- 
5itudet; of the Ictuple of 
Soil (moil. Its originnl micietis 
was the wi.irk of Plnvenician 
artbains, but its associations 
have caused it to inspire an 
intense and wide-sjircad euri- 
oatty. Ifjtcept li>r this building, Fjg_ 231,— statue ot an, lEKrian pirtEsteM trnrn Cerm 
there were no truly nii>uu- de Ins Sant^is, rArcArteotoje/cij/ 
mental structures in Palestine. 

The Jewish nntion, which through its lit cm t are occupied so pri.ntiinent a pfisition 
it! the Orient, possessed no aptitude for plastic art. The royal phalacts of Uavid 
and Suliimon, alsi> tlie work of tlie Piioeni clans, have dLSa(jpearcd, and the 
tIeseri|jtions we have of them arc not suftiticntiy detailed tcj give us much ot 
an idea of their character, 't here are, however, near JeruSitlem a number of 
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Fifi. 1333. - Iberian ilLadein of Kold found at Isvea. f Arc!fiiiFnIvjfit:ifi JtUiseiim of Madntf. i 


liVfMitjrEi u'liich lVl^m ilu- 1ami Riimnn iiUluiLi^li 

tnidiliun namca ttifm aa the lonibs of kings and prijphels (figSr . 2^3 and 2:^4)- 
They are mentioned here (mly becanst id the surroumlings in whirh t hoy are 
ri.>uiid„ ilieir style i-s undoubtedly timt tif the 3 Jriei^tal sehfuil af classic art- 

The llellcniTntiini of bnlestine nnder the i^lyriart kiti^s nf Antiorli and 
Sclctitia may be siiirJ til have been almost i:onijilct(% Many of the llit^h priests 
had Greek nameSfand the rcviflt n'lf the .Maccabees ■ft’as a n^atiton <4 ihe noire 
conservative Jewish element. Yet,, even the ^laccabecs themselves were buried 
In to-mbs wliEch, so far as 'i.ve can learn tVoni the descriptionsT were stronply remi¬ 
niscent of classic ;trth J’lic sepiildire of Judas Maccabaeus and his brothers was 
STJTTtmnded by rostml colnmns and miLilary tri^phles like UiuSc rtH the more elab¬ 
orate kuman irmibs. 

Following the artistic Oiiiansion ol the tJrieiiii we wdll t:onsidcr the (ic> 
cidental cnh.nnes of the nations of Western Asia on the north coast of Africa. 
Carthage was the connecting link between Si^itn and Ilu* f hlent. I_ater wlnin 
tlie ex[>l*pratEon (jf the known world was more completely realized,, the t’ar- 
Lhaginians I'oLind ihai ihe old FhaeniHiiti system <if moni.ipo!i/tng trade and 
establishing a sort of Commercial tutpdage over their t'usti'inters no Itjnger served 
their jiurposp. The more pow^erful nations wmre preparing to partition the world 
to i>btain markets, and Carthage was conifHrlled |o conquer and ruhiniri'* in 
<prr]cTt" sdE (ter goods; liencp her i:oh.>iiial adventures in .Sfcilyi Sardinia and 
-Sfjiaini which awakened the envy of the Romans and I pccnime the ttause of her 
ruin. I hc desEnj:etii'>fi orCarlhEigc was almrpst as complete ais was that of Tyre. 
Its retnetpries have been excavated by the White Fathers, whipse rrn mastery near 
‘rnnis is on the site occiipietl by the ancient capital. These exploratioits were 
directed by that unassuming scientist. Father Dclarie, acid have briniglit to light 
a large number i>f objects which give us some idea of Funic, or Garthaginiaii, 
art. Certainly the must beautiful tjf these are the hgutcs on the covers of Hic 
sarcophagi of the high priests arnJ priest esses of Tanit, tlte patron deity of 
Carthage, In the same tombs w'cre found many stelat? covered with sculptures 
and inscriptions and vases of both pottery and bronze, great f^uanblies of wfdcli 
had been brt.night from Greece. Their architecture al.so seems to have been 
largely derived from the Gtcek types. Fhucnician art, which in l yre was i triental 
and Egyptian in character, mn to Greek forms at Carthage. The Uerber tribc.s 
Htf Northern Alririt with whom the Oirtlmglnmns were so long hi con.staTH con- 
[lict had no artistic vulturuuf their own, A few mausoleiim.s of the-se African 
tribes still retiiiiiiti their inscriiJitons are in the script i>eciTliar ti> these peisplc. 
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FiR. 'Hi.— Bulls' heads of bronze found nt CostiR. Mau o«ca. (Pitrre fhiris.i 



Ab<»ut the only Tunic remains of the old city which sur\ived until our own 
time were the ruins of the monumental stairway which led from the port to the 
temple of Tanit. Except for this, such remains as still exist, the ruins of the 
docks and acqueducts, are the work of the Romans w'ho rebuilt the city. The 
complete disappearance i»f the m«»numents of the Ihinic city makes it almost 
imiKissible to formulate any tenable hypothesis regarding the precise nature of 
its architecture. The same was formerly true of its sculpture; forty years ag»i 
hardly a Tunic statue had come down to us. Today, however, the sarcophagi 
and terra-cotta figurines give u-s some idea of the mixture of types and styles 
that prevailed at ancient Carthage. I'lie forms are Greek, but their interpretation 
as well as the faces of the figures arc completely Semitic in character, just as 
they are in Cypriis. .\ splendid collection of Tunic sculptures was discovered 
about ten years ago in the old Carthaginian cemetery in Iviza, one of the Ikilc- 
aric Isles. The Tityusae (the ancient name for the islands of Iviza and Formen- 
tera) formed an important naval base which Carthage had inherited from the 
l*ht»enician.s, and the rock tombs of these islands have yielded great quantities 
of small statues, bronzes, coins and glassware. In the six figures from Iviza repro¬ 
duced in our text we see that w’hlle some are almost C»rcck tyjies, i>thers retain 
features characteristic of the art of the .Semitic peoples (figs, 225 ti» 230). 

.\n'»tlier Carthaginian settlement has been explored with considerable suc¬ 
cess at llerrerias in the Trovince of Almeria, Spain, where the Thoenicians 
exploited the silver mine.s at a very early peri«>d; this was the richest colony 
Carthage pr«sessed, and, as is to be expected, new material for the study «.>f 
Thocnician art is constantly being discovered. The famous Thoenidan temple of 
Hercules at Cadiz is still to be explored; it lies beneath the waters of the bay. 
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This temple, 
that at Byblusin 
tlie Orient and 
the temple of 
Tanit at Car¬ 
thage were un¬ 
doubtedly the 
three principal 
religious cen¬ 
tres of the Phoe¬ 
nician people. 

This intru¬ 
sive Phoenician 
culture took 
such firm hold 
in Spain that 
later, when the 
peninsula had 
come within the 

sphere of Greek influence, Iberian art always preserved u wealth of Oriental 
forms. .Most of the Iberian sculptures that have come df»wn to us were discov- 
eied about fifty years ago in the remains of a small temple or chaf>el near Yecla 
in the Province of .Mmcria. The hill upon which it stood was kn{*wn as the 
Cerro dc los Santos, and a rich colleaion of sculptures, probably vuive offer¬ 
ings, were acquired by the National .Archaeological Museum at .Madrid. .Strange¬ 
ly enough, there is not a single full-length male figure; only snxMiih shaven 
heads with a cap of .some st »ri fastened to the skull. Fhe figure was probiiblv 
nude, but the women were dressed in a broad tunic which hung in folds and 
a large mantel which n*ached the ground (fig. 231), Some of the latter wear a 
mitre, necklaces with pendants, diadems and large gold wheels on either side of 
the face. The diadem from Javea is of Greek design although tlie wt^rkmanship 
af»pears to be Il>erian (fig. 232). Other s(>ccimens of Iberian jewelry have recent¬ 
ly been di.scovered, the m«)M important of which is one of .these gold wheels 
which were Wf>rn on cither side of the head. It may be that some Ionian female 
figure like those found tm the .Acropolis at .Athens was carried to Spain where 
it was freely imitated by the artists of that country. The female figures found 
on the Cerro de los Santi»s seem to represent priestcs.ses, for they bear in their 
hands a cup, t*r chalice, resembling the Iberian [lottery vases. 

By Car the fin€‘st example existing of Iberian scul|iture is the so-called Ijidy 
of Elche, discovered in that city. The jew'els, the cut of the garment and hood 
arc all reminiscent of Oriental art. The serious cxpre.ssifm is somewhat affected 
by the enormous wheels which frame the grave countenance. It is altogether 
likely that the sculfitur exaggerated the size of the gold jcwtdrv, when he repro¬ 
duced if in stone. (Plate XXII.) 

I he Lady of Llche is carved from a piece of bmw'n limestone very close to 
the color of the early inhabitants of Spain. Ttinic and mantle are [lolychrome, 



Fig. 2il. — Canrin* fown Balazote- (Archatoloffical Museum of Madrid.) 





H of A.-V. I. 


Plate XXll 



Ru«t of Itx^nan prie^tcu called the Lady of Elche. iSXaaeum of the Louvre, t 
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Fig. 235.— The bulls of Guisando, Avii.4. 


b?ing tinted with the red and blue sliades affected by tlie Greek artists. This 
marvelous head, justly con.sidered a personiheatinn i«f Iberui, u'as executed in 
the Fifth Century B.c. The artist u*as no doubt versed in the traditional form.s 
of Iberian sculpture, and liad (ireek models of early lonum art. 

An excellent evidence of the relations existing between SfMin and the 
Orient is the collection of votive olVerings consisting of a number of bulls* heads 
hmnd at Costig 4in the Island of Mallorca (fig. 233). Many of the stone carvings 
of Iberia are abo found reproduced in small bron/e ligun'S. 

We abo find among the relics of prehistoric Sfiain the figure of a bull with 
a human head, but it is not known by what mysterious means the primitive lbe« 
rians learned to reproduce this type which originated with the Ilabyhtnians. 
These figures are fairly abundant in S]>ain and all are the work of the earlv 
Iberians. I he best known is the 4inc reproduced in figure 234, at the .\rchae<»» 
logical Mu.seum Madrid. M. Ileuzey dcnu.mstrates l>eyond question that it is 



related to the monsters of Mesopotamia, fhe type b the same: the head is 
turned to one side in the same manner, the face is iK-ardcd and the knees and 
tail are bent in the same way. Indeed, the entire figure has the same majestic 
aspect as its Babylonian m^xicl. It is hardly to be conceived that two pe«)ph^ 
so ditferent would 
chance to originate 
such an unu-sual form, 
so we arc convim ed 
more than ever of the 
sur|»rising lemlency 
of the Oriental tyjK-s 
to spread. But it 
b amazing that so 
strange a figure should 
be imitated in farnttf 
Iberia and survive 
there so long a time. 

1 he heads of these jjb, — carnivorous uniniNl CHlIrd the Iberian lion of Barno. 

Iberian bulls were t Archaeological Musrum of Madrid.} 
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finally cliangetl to animal heads, such as thosf? <jf lions or olhcr curnivi>rous 
animals; we note ihe sasne in terra-cutla ware (figs. 2j5 and ijG}. There are 
even long lines of them in ijairs, probaUly an avenue leading to some tmieraiT 
monumenl. They are I’mally ii'ansformed into jfigs, and as sueti we ihrquirnlly 
fitid them dating from tite Roman iirritKl atid bearing h>ng l-atin in&eripii4.ins 
■ iT dedication. 


SamiPirr. — T1ie ItCtipdacn ai the HiuHsa in the mciuntuiiM of northern S}Tia was une nf I he 
foreiua c<.iiintrif^s u hieh Adopted the art ot Elabylonle. Here.the palflcea ^erc of stunc, but Ihe 
mill the kiiiAeftptione were [□ imitatian of the art ut MeiiOpoEQtnLe. [n the rnDurKBiilonfl 
COdtnries of I-yeln and rlirwUi, both Greek end OrtentBl inflaencea C4n betreceo. tn the elude 
EiMuhs of hyefa we the eadieut eiarnples of beams and mofi Which iifteni'ardB bccHsie charac- 
teri:»fic of tra lonLaa order of rireece. The PhoenJclans imitiLtcd end expl oEfed the types they bun 
rowed from boEh the E^yptksnE and Assy rtmis.. PraetHially nuthinK remains nf the temple st tiymos. 
More relica aitr^'ive In tlie PlioeriLeiBn eolony at Cyprus, such SCUlpEtirc^, pottery and jewelry. 
Prenuxsatc Palestine la now boEthmln^ to be hnnwi]. In the CeoBancun e^jncEuarjea wo find rows oE 
pILEaraor menliLra. In fewisEi times this CDuntry was, arti£itiCiilE|^ tl PItoeidcian colony. The temple 
et Jerusalem can be reconstructed only from the dcscriplluns ol ihe Bible and Josephus. Of Car- 
tha^e. soother Phoenician coloji}', no architccturul rertiHlnS hove survived from Punic times. Her 
calonles in Spein have yielded examples of sculpture and ceramics, A nstlve Spanish aii mman Eo 
ftouriah in the Fifth Century me.,hut it wasstrosHly salfected hy both Greek and Oncntnl [rtnuen^s, 
BlIitiBcraphy. — Forthe HLttiteS, Weujiit: thv FlfUpifU of ihe tilitiiei. ISttiJ. — J +The 
Land of the HiitiU's, 19I0. - Fur untmumeitE h 1 worhs. O. PcaiarEis: Kiein-Aaien md Anrdstfrlen, 
1800. —‘ OsiEvr-KosoT^, AissErahun^^n in HenH^CHitU, 1801 . ISaaa'tritd, IfUi— 0. Hooshtiie 

Uarchemlsh, IUlt. - For Lyciil, Nit.rtJ^Wp* UMi Pr.fUSS ek: Reisen in L^fdvn, Iflfffl. — hor LypriiE, 
L. di P, Cebnola; Ciftinrff. IkNI. RicnTtit: Ntfpr^ 4 f rf/i? Bibei und /ftuirer, ifftH.— A - S, Mi'an Av; Lx- 
caealiorts in CuproAr 1000. — For riioedicin, F. Ri.n/iu: Jh'asiD/j: de ffb^nicfti, 19RI- — For Palnstinc in 
premusalc times, H, Vi-vciaT: Cnnimn, VSi{%—Jstnish Omatnen'. IHtiS.- F'or Hebrew ert. M-de V'ooc.*i 
Le temple tie J^ritsdfem, — Peusut as’H CHmiH-ii Jilslofre de t'Ari dunA TdtttfQUitPi Vot- IV (also 
EoKlish irunstsliun j. Ftir SpeilL'tb archaeology, RoMiu: Los ndmhres dP fMyjuJrfrirtCii'rr de (ds 
istus Htiastra. laW. ~ P, PAStS, 4 'Pft el Tlnditaffis de flispaffnc prsmstAi'^e, ItlOfi. — Pslrm Aso B!nnei„ Vne 
farteresAe iP^tiaoP ei O^Pdflt iBOfi, — Riser: Le^ premiers iiges da mtVtif en Espaitne. tl#i7, VfUarftiiS 
ii ffiTTiTias. — The EollowinEf nionoprapba In the Resae desQaesttOns hisTiniffdfSafe impurtauF: 
SiBCTt Orientanx H occidentani' cn r.spnpnP, as d In Resnse ArcheOlnpipaei J. EtowSuMr COfdmen 
affricates pn^OindinPS 4n Qaddpttjtdoir, ISM. -Siscr: Hssnt sur ta chronolagie protatiistafift»P 
ae la peninsfde HH'ridite, HKlr - —13. fii-rHFxLETE; Easnf ffe ta chronoio^e prebistoriniie de t'Lspu^ 
ne^ l!W). — L. JtkrUal 4/"^ pmiohistaritiite^ dans Ul petdiisale htspaptqae^ 1910, — P, Pa rie: Le 
tresor tiejnred^ IhUS. — V’lVe* V F^u’iTieso. hiSadios de nfi}nenta};ia enrtapinese. 



pifT, 237, — Iberian hronie found at DEspeJSsperros. 
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Fig. iZJH. — Wooden bridge tn titc Inghliindi oi n nrtliem Endln^ KA'snmu. 


CHAPTER X 


i'mil AiiT OF nil-: far-easi ash irs tt el a nos ro occiliestal art 

liRAriMASlO ABT TS fShlA. — CftECH-HCTtiimiSr ART.— KHMER AkT. 

THE ART OK CmSA ASli JAT'AS* 

B evosi) rcr^iA ntics r barrier which elTcftiially divides the jun Hides livin^^ iii!i 
either side inf it. It ci'risists n-f ilie E'umirs and The desert rif GubL 
The jiiiimey actjhss this fiHunity is aid difftnilt;^ the mads arc had and the 
rviiHUtitain f)as.ses ahiii>st iriaeces-sihle. Indeci]. there is tn* easy L’tiiiitnercial tand' 
mute between the perijiles nf Western Asia and the very different races whti'h 
have since ittne imiTieniinEal oecupidi the eastern lialf <if that ciiritinent. The 
ancients knew little or mulling "F this distant land. altlii:ni|L;]i tiiey itnimrled a 
Few' of its |>mdiii:Ls, such as spiees and textiles, which iTirar hy sea to the piiirts 
i>r the I'cTsian Gutt> and it la reas^l^alt]e to (letievc tlial an avenue nf LTHramercc 
leadintl thrnitjjli MimgcEia and Silierta tn the CaiU'asus has exiMt-d since prt'his- 
tiirlc limes. 

tiertain decHrative themes may have been Itansniitted thnmgh this channet 
til the prehistiiric pripulations nF Greece and i'tlier (nirlifiiris of Entiipe; fora 
kiowlcdj^e nF Oriental art is sometimes iiidhTaied in their ceramics which diil 
nut nri^rinate with tlie ntiiions lif Western Askt, such as Assyria nr i'et-sia, with 
which (he ancient lleilenie pecjples w^eie in direct cimimunicatiH^rL. 
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HISTORY OK ART 

The only ikx»{»Ic (tf the 
Far Fast known to the Grt»eks 
and Romans were the Hindus 
wlu» dwelt just beyimd the 
high mountains, and even 
they were vaguely believed to 
be a mysterious race endowed 
i»ith supernatural jHJwers. 
Alexander’s expedition t(> 
India only added to their 
re|)utaiion for mystery, and 
Greek and Roman geogni- 
phers and encyclopedists 
commented on the marvels 
related by the scientists who 
accompanied the great con¬ 
queror. It is from these men 
that we get our earliest ac¬ 
count of the fwoples of India 
in the fourth Centurs' n.i. 
We are also imlebted to the 
narratives of the C hint^se pil¬ 
grims who later came to India 
to \isit the holy fdaers asso- 
ciate<l with the origins of the 
Huddhist faith. The writings 
of the period of the Arab conquest add little to otir knowledge, and it \\-as ..niy 
when Marco Polo and the Portuguese and Dutch explorers finally reached the 
Far Fast anti brought lack acctmnLs of what they had seen that Kurope began 
to have any definite knowledge of this strange world. We find in Portugal a 
late Gothic style that reminds us of the monuments of India, and the French 
art of the .'v-venteenth and F.igliteenth Centuries was strongly influenced by the 
fabrics and (mrcelains imported from lutstern Asia. 

I he tastes of Europe have also had their fart in the formation of t Iriental 
art. Attempts were made in Japan and China to imitate the artistic methods of 
the (;)ccident, but the only result was to denaturalize their •►wn art. In recent 
years the jafancse have made strenuous efforts to counteract the influence of 
Europe, and a magnificent publication, “The Flower.s the Empire”, rcf.ro.luces 
in all their iKfauty the works of the older painters iT the Far East and vindicates 
their artistic traditiims. Prior to the revolution, Kuroftean explorers brought 
back great quantities of material fnmi the interior of China which was becoming 
every year mi>re accessible. Now the treasures of many of the temples have 
Ix*en scattered, tombs have been violated and so many works i>f art have been 
acquired by the collections of Eurojie and America that it has become neces¬ 
sary to revise materially almost all our o|»inions concerning the art of the 
Far East. 
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FIr. 240. -- Court of the Knilas, excavated from the rock. 


India axi* t.AM»i»uiA. — ()ur itKas rtgarding the anti<|uity of the art of 
India have been chant»rd {greatly during the last thirty years. The country has 
Im c<*mc bettor knoxxn. Itritisli troops have opened up the mountain regions of 
the north, small h.cal mu.sr*ums have been iTcated and a ctmsidrrable number of 
imblieations have been issued covering the art, history ami civilization of Intlia. 

It was long believed that India was the cradle of the l-:ur..pean race and 
that here were foumied the principal industries of civilization. The subU'r- 
ranean roc k temples were thought to be contemporary with early Egyid, and 
monumental works were everywhiTo supjHised to date back to the umst ancient 
times. When a systematic and t hronologic-al study of Indian art and civilization 
was at last iindertaken.it was discovered with .sur|irise that the most annenl 
monuments of India date only from alxuit the Third Century B.C, Most of the 
Vedas, in their present form at lea.st, anti the gn^at epic pt>ems of Indian liter¬ 
ature turn out to Ik.* comparatively m*Hlcni. The imagined htwry antiquity id 
India has faded away, 

Neverthrdcs.s, it must be frankly ailmitterl that some of the mt>st cmnplex 
manifestations *»f art ami |MR*iry are an elaboration iT the work of indigenous 
schools which were much more ancient. The architecture of India, with its more 
or less conscious imitations, reflects the mentory of an art native to the countr>-, 
for it \s very evhlcnt that its development required an envinmment rich in 
forests with a plentiful supply of timber, \Vo«.»den con.strticiion was S4» usual in 
<4trly times that down to a late period the structures of stone preserved the 

fir XMT. — V. I. 11, 
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Fig. 341. — Buddhist tmpc, or roTic'shrinc. Hitncirt. Imiia. 

forms enijiloyci] in timburL'd biilEdinj's (bg, -jl')- frivcs .il Kiii'li nil tin:' 

cilements of a wcuMjcn frnnin-work are earned from ihr r^ck; and when it 

was n< it practienbk' lu rarve frutn sit me tlie required linnis. the architeds [>iil 
in artiftdal wmodeti (^arts, lint always with lltc puriJiiise nf stii^nKrlint; the vaitU 
of the roof of thr eave. In tlie .same martiier we act indieations of an nrchl- 
tecbirc i'OTn|HjSei.:l extluaivtiy of wood prescr\(Mf in thrJinary modrrn i'oriHtrlle- 
liotis. When the £iip|iortfi ftur a itridge or a ttrrace are being Imiiitj the Imi- 
ires sea are cctiiiectrd by a Irnmc eomfuised of trunks of treeSt eatlj rotirse 
of witich projcLts fieyoniJ the ime beneath until the interval between ts span¬ 
ned (lig, 

This is quite in ktepltjg with the ateounis brought back by iht scientihe 
otiservcrs whci accompanied Alexander. I hey told of the niarvelous latnl of 
India, its forests and stjange animals, and they described some of itit mtinu- 
inents they saw', Itut in spite of their admiring destrlptions lof rcNifs and 
w'ays plaiecl with gold, the buildings were* so far as w'c tan leari^ uf wiDod and 
richly covered. Alt the alructures con tempi irary with Alexander's conqueiil have 
now disappeared- In our study of Indian culture we note a Brahmunit art which 
enjoyed a splendid renaissance in the Eighth (.‘entury of our i.'ra, and a Lluddliist 
an bearing sin mg evidentf: of Greek and other Occldenlal influences. 

The clturacter rtf Brahmanic art may be studied to best advantage in the 
great roek-bewn temples, iiipacp forbids our describing ibenii one by unCi and it 
is equally iupuKSsible to reduce them to a fliugle type. Halt after hall covered w'ith 
relief sculptures succeed one ani»ther, and tall is'ulatcd eotunins ornamented 
W'ith strtinge mouldings rise hkr obelisks in the cenfre of courts excavated from 
the heart of a nmky hill (tig, 240). Ilrahnianir art did not adhere to anyone 
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iirclnlcftiiinil stvif*; 
tt IS i lit r res ting 

chiefly fjir its fan¬ 
tastic rrJipr carv- 
irii^s. Only in thr 
cave iif the KtilEabi 
ai Klii-ra nre the 
riKck'-cut pillarij 
ctrranneiJ as in tlie 
classic basilicas. 

The capitals uf the 
tend tit 
i.’iuifr»nu pi n defl- 

nitc Even the FlK-lH!?, — VlhacJi-f>r cell fin Ihe- Buddhist style artitdiB. 

>lritcLLiral fiirniii 

siniw a ipinlency pi de]wri inmi the truditiims impiiped hy the earlier wihkI 
^^►nSLmclifin of the time lif the Maceflonian conquest. 

liiit the development of this lirahtnanie art was Checked hy the formidable 
^fiiivtli of the Bnddliist atots.Tlie dissemination ol Miis new pliilpsophy attract¬ 
ed many of the mcmtiers id the ancient cEistes rd India away fnint the Ihahntan 
cavc-teiiiplcs. All over itie peninsula and cspi:cially in the mjrlhwesT a strHini|y[e 
new art grew up which H|iread over a great part nf Eastern Asia* Ituddhlsnt re- 
c|U[red new architecluriU ty|>cs; the lelEgtous legends uf IhidUha and Ells cutn- 
paniorts were very dilfcrcnt from the Brahmatiic epics reprcsentetl im the reliefs 
id the caves uf s«mthern India. Imniediattdy alter the death of the Ibunder of 
the new faitli ii became necessary t-i colletT lEie lioEy assooiated with his 

tile iind ministry and t>i enshrine them in small Commcmiorative nionitments. 
This was the purpose nt lEn- tupes, stupas, which are round in such great 
nnmlitTS in the broad zone extending across the northern [itirt i>f liindostaii. 
Each marks the sfaot where Some memorable episode of Buddha's life occurred 
or is the depositary id a jirecieus casket Containing a hone or other holy rt'Tic 
nfthe founder of this religion. TJie topes are small fscmispiifneal struct tires, the 
dome rising liHle aEiovc 1lte surface of the ground and erfiwmed by a stone 
column ornamented with .smooth Eiands or circles (Jig. J41 j. Except for this 
fanciful embeltishmcnt^ the tope is usually without i.iriianientatioii. iL is set iqion 
a platform faced w'ith steme in imitation of wol^d coustrucEiem which is either 
square or circular. The interior of the dome is a solid nias-^ of r«ittgh stune rein¬ 
forced hy radial wiills which give ii the eiihesiun ncccsKiry to hold in place the 
exterior casing. i\lmijst all these lopes have been partly destroyed by treasurc- 
liutittTS in searrh of the t^skel or relicjuary. cotilatned in the dome, Lnt the 
represeniatii ins mi Buddhist reliefs enable us to a.scertain the precise hums of 
tht^se stntcturcs when they were still intael and surniounted by the stone 
cidumn, 

TEie tenets id buddhism and the example eif its founder were tm incentive 
til naceticisrn; Sl^ we usually find Ijcaide the tojiea r7rf^Ei/t£T, r-r small cell fur the 
anchorite who lived there and rotisecruted his life to the care of the sacred 
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H|mi. Thest* vi- 
harasarr small rec¬ 
tangular structures 
c«mtaininj» a single 
small room. The re¬ 
ligious veneration 
inspired by this 
linie monk led to 
the dee»)ration 
of these viharas 
uhich became 
more a ml ntore 
eh»bt>rate as time 
went on, and we 
hiiil graceful chap¬ 
els t»f c:irved stone 
with columns flank¬ 
ing their doors. 

mouldings ami other architectural ornaments. The gabled lanopy o\ef the 
doorway gives thesr* buildings an appeanmcc that is anything but Oriental; the 
outline resembles that of a Greek temple. It is in this type of Himlu construction 
that the influence <»f Hellenic art is most evident (tig. 242). Kvr-n the lupitals ol 
the columns are ornamented with volutes and acanthus huves, and althimgh 
wc flnri certain dei>artures fr<»m the original Greek nuHlel, all the elements of 
the Corinthian ca()ital are there (fig, 245). .\s tinre went on and buddhism lK.*gan 
to triumph throughout Iiiastern .\sia, the lope, iir relic-shrine, tr>geiher with the 
vihara and its monks began to attract to the siurtnl spot pilgrims from many 
|.iarts. Other hermits came and more cells were required; the tope InHiime en- 
chfsed by a rectangle <»f surrounding viharas, the whole forming a sangharama, 
or monastic cloister not unlike the European monasteries of the .Middle Ages. 

Later on, these siinghanimas with the subsidiary buildings required by a 
religious community were limitetl in their size only by the means at the disposal 
of the monks, but fora time they consisted only of the rectangular enchrsure 
t\»miHiised of the \iharas with their cells opening lowanl the interior of the 
court and facing the Utpe in the centre. Finally these monasteries were made to 
contain not only the living monks, but als^* an ever increasing population of 
images, each of which required a shelter in keeping with the veneration in 
which it w'as held. 'I'hcsc statues gradually crowded out the monks from the 
inner court; the >iharas surrounding llic to[H' were converted into chaj^eU, or 
shrines, and the community was obliged to builti a new cloister, plainer than 
the first, containing the prinnital apartments required for monastic life, like the 
chapter-house and the refcctt>ry as a Christian monastery (fig. 243). 

'I’he structural technique of these great lUiddhLst monasteries leaves much 
to be desired. They were usually built of roughly hewn stone blocks and coated 
with a gypsum stucco upon which were moulded figures and reliefs, riieir wtiIIs 
often bulge and sag: the most famous Uudilhist monasteries of northern India 


i 



PiK.3U.-V*iharaset within th« cloister of a Buddhist monastery. iNWi. 
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]\IHA. eUllDH!£T AKT 

lire iiifW in riiSns iiml iiif l>nii;i^| I'-xi.'ii- 
Vliird tiy iln" tiF lEif l.^riiitif] 

nrmy in ttiat i'lKUiilry. hul 

HnUdJiist t'^imniiininfs I'ontin'trd tr< 

fxist Ill Lhe: cniintric‘> rjviT 

I iftad- lii ThtiM't, 

t-hina ami Mongulia wi' arr nl«lr tn 
sMiiiy tlif' acrivities i>f tlir nn^nks 
liil]at>ilEn|i n idant^liariLmar 'Hir isnkil- 
rtl tope la .ilao found in Oimb^ulia, 

It is an trnlispensalilc Tea cure nj' 
tIh' lomplcs in the [iiLnrtnr nf Asia* 

Unt more im|n.irUmt than arehi- 
IfcLun" as a veiiiele for the spi'ead 
of UmlillsiAt art were lEic curved 
slfLtnes and reliefs. Architerturc 
was eouLpelted to ml a pi itsell’ [t- 
the forms reqnirt'd Ij^y tbe huililiiij^ 
material of (be roiintry in TAhiib it 
bautu.l itself, but the same SL'ulptiirul 
I hi ' nies enii I«I 1 ii ■ i‘j i [ n ed n n yttdiei'e^ 

Tills is tbe Tl^l^^p important oti 
ai’i-ount of tile mmsual circuni' 

.slant es under which Ibiddhist 
seiil|itu]e tJevei'qicd. 

lUnldliism began to spread just at ttie time when Ci>mn uni cation was es- 
(abUsfied between dm llclleiiir (iccidcnt and ilie Far Hast, tilubscqucnt to 
.‘Me.'iander s ex]»editirin to Imlia an tndcpetulent Grecc i-ba ct rian It in gdom was 
tounded lo the norihwcsi o-f India by the sncetssura of the rongnerifr which 
fur a time included a portion of Imha. Ultc the tireek leaders were tiat- 
nrally ilesir-«iis of keeping open (be mountain passes and maintaining rela- 
linns with the nations of Western x 4 si[ii^ the Itind of their origin. The coins 
of these Itactriaih kings are tireek in type, So ive have in northwesetm India 
and extending down to the Hindus a llelLenistii: element which contribined 
not a liiile ti* Hic devclojimcut of tim religirms .seulptttres rf]ncsenting the 
siHiry' of i^midJla. We spi'^ the latter standing or seatetl with crossed legs ami 
wearing a lung mantle wit]i narrow folds jn smilation of those N,f the tircek 
Statues. 

This rcpresenlatirm o1 lluJdlia was the mran.s of spreiiding ihrimghoni (he 
Far I'jLSt the marveluu.s arriingement of driiin-ry |■^riginaTed by the licllente 
scitlploirs. In gigantic reliefs sculptured im rnicks, along the rivers ■fGhtna and 
in the lemples of far-titf Japan we find the hgure of tJic great refnrmcr standing 
or seated, iminahjle, in his trvea the langnid expression peculiar to the .\siatie, 
lull alwuya clad in the full nianlle o1 the OccidentH the garment id tiic Greek 
philojHjphers si. Ihmihar fih the siudeni mT lipllenic art (iig. 246). 

Hut itniialions of things Greek were md i unfined to coins, an'liiteciiirc and 
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Fig. 3<5. — Cci-rlutltlan caritel of a mottument, Iswa, 


^latLli■l'y; ilic influ- 
fnw ijf this art is 
ulfto r^lt first tLinJl 
f'jn'.'nujst in puncty 
f|f?foralive thentrs. 
'I'lity inlrodHt’ciJ 
intM India thf’ 
Ltands i>1' garlands 
snppftrtt^cl l>y chil¬ 
dren as ivell as the 
practice nf div id¬ 
ing the iTKm[n>si' 
tion tjy setting the 
relirfs intri square 


csmvpcirimenm i>r rectangular niches, lii HudrIhisE art the t ttieiit not itnSy imitated 
tlie t.Jcciilcn^ Luti even seemed alnun to cuEnpcic wi(h it. 

liven the dcfjartiirc^s from the Greek models in the eourse tif their adu[>ta- 
tiim til tlii-s art are extremely Itiieresiing to the studentt We see in some of the 
errors of (hese pseudi>-Greck artists nf India the sime tendencies that we find 
in certain provincial Sehotils of ektssii' art among the partly eirllt-iPt.E peofiles of 
E»rii|»e. first sight it would be easy to inj.stake certain Uiiddhist reliefs for 
the works otilie artists i it Gaul nr Thrace rjtirtng tiie Llrecii-Koman (JCnod. 

I'o the Etirofican Htudcnl tins Greeo-Huddhisl art is tuorr^ instructive ihan 
genuine Eastern art ivilh Its disorderly profusiim of decorative e]('mt'nts+We 
arc intc-restctl beyond mea-sure to see in tliis remote land and amimg alien 
race the decorative tliemcs i i-f classic art ijiterpreied in the spirit of the 
From the cirntrast aflbrdpd we are enabled to ]ii!recivc tin- nature of our own 
arti-stSc reardi tns. 

lung us HiirJdhist nrt itourishcd in India the old Ilrahmauic castes never 
ceased to crimbat it with all the ancient tratli Lions of their race. Ily the Fight 1 1 
Century lln* ji-coplr of India licv'time weary of this never ending rtdigious strug- 
gfe+anda reconciliation of the twni sects look pdacc. The people returned to 
the Eild itrahman faith which in turn adiiptcd to a ciinsiileratilc extent the con¬ 
cepts of buddhisms esjieclally in the north of India. With this compuromise bud- 
ilhist art lost its purity" in Iniiian d'o this revival ttf brahmanisni belong the great 
pyramidal pagodas wtiicli are^ pethapSn the ntosi interesting structures in all 
Itu.lia. One of the most striking of these mcmumcntal caimposiiions is die iem(jle 
of-Seringham with its piagoda-s shaped like stage-towers setvingj like the fcigyp- 
tian pylons^, to or n amen I the gateways to the sacred enclosure [hg. 247). Unlike 
the Buddhist monastery, the Bnihman sanctiinry is not the rctre-at rif a religious 
community, but mthcra collection of halij; for the accomo-datiori i>f multitudes 
of yhlgrims, parks nmtainirig sicred jmndsand ojicn ]iiirticoji, all crowded w'iih 
tandful and comidicatrd scuijitural com positions i.lig. 24it}. 

1 he rirhriess and pnd'usion of the ornarnerHatinn of these Hindu temples 
fivcr|iowcr5 the t VcEdcntal miiuh accustomed as it is to an entirely different 
ty|ie Ilf beauty. To its exotic character is added the overwhetniing effect pro- 
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dnced by its enormous mass. Not only arc 
the |Kig4»ilah, or gof>uras, quite high, hut they 
are divided into horirunlal hands of reliefs 
which give them a still loftier appeanince 
I fig. 249). < >thers arc pyramidal piles of spire 
heaped on spire overtopjiing one another in 
ini'alculahle }»n)fusion.Some of these 
date from the period of the Arab invasion 
when the peninsula *>( llindo.stun fell so sud¬ 
denly under the sway of Islam. The .Arabs, 
long familiar with the architecture of the Byz¬ 
antine Knipire, introiluced the «li»mc, though 
in India it was olten composed of a solid 
mass of masonry. 

From this |ieri«»d date ih«‘ great military 
constructions i»f India siit li as the gates and 
walls of Delhi and Benares which will be 
discu.ssed when we lake up the Moham- 
mcNlan art of India. Prior tr) the lime nf the 
.Mtrgul conqm^st, India was not in need of 
military ilefenses, protected as she was by 
her rigid caste system within and by sea ami 
mountains without. The existing civil archi¬ 
tecture of India, such as the palaces of her 
princ€*s anil rajahs so famous at every peri*>d 
of her hi.story, also belong.sto this Indo-Arab 
style, for the more ancient examples were id 
wood and have long since disappeared. There 
are no monumental tombs t»f this peri<»d in 
India; the tenets of Buddhism opposed the 
idea of vainly attempting to jireservi* in 
splendor man’s perishable shell. .\ .school of this newer Brahman art combined 
with certain Buddhist themes als*» developeil in Indi^China. In the tropical 
forests of Cambodia we find the ruins of two magnifux'nt groups of buildings 
alwmnding in relief sculptun^ of fantastic monsters and strange mythical per¬ 
sonages. This Cambodian, or Khmer, art was a revelation t«» Fiiroiie when the 
( olonial Mini.ster exhibited at the Paris Kxposition of 1889 a number of casts 
and drawings representing the art ami architecture dlscoven^d at .Angkor. Never 
could the Occidental mind have conceived of such an extniordinary and com¬ 
plicated combination of wild fancy ami genuine artistic merit. But the impression 
produced was not lasting; the monuments .Angkor remained almost forgotten 
until Cienrral Beylie, the goverm>r of the colony and an enthusListic archaeologist, 
cleared a\\-ay the fiirest growth front the niin.s and even revived the festivals 
rcprcsentetl in the reliefs. Today there is even a community of yellow robetl 
Buddhist monks installed in the temple. 

We know almi»st nothing of this CamlwKlian kingdom of the Khmers who 



Fig. 216. - Buddhist art. Status 
uf Buddha. {Museum of the LourreJ 
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Pfg. 217,— BmlLHinii te-PiJile (if icringhajLi, 


iMii^^essr-d ^ufficicnl resourct’s uni: I sirlistit: a bilily tu rrect tht iTja^jiilliccnt and 
eokisMil struLiurtrs ai An[;[knr* No Eiitrrary' trAiliiion has come down us rhal 
cruihlcs tvi to rf^cr-nstnict the hist.jry of ihcsp ihei»|jk\ Their art was mHiiiU:- 
Tiienta] in character, and thcLr reliefs and other stuljJtures serve only lo cslalilish 
two or three him I amen tal tacts. The Khmer art ol Cambodia is Indian beyond 
all (Hirst ion, A detached bram h of the tjreat I lindu family rstabUshed tt.wll in 
fnmbodia, pndiabiy at a time when things were becomiiijr nncomfMrtable in 
many p;iris of Indiri for members of the Buddhist sects. Tliis Aryan art i>f riin- 
dostan IS luit to be mistaken; it is vi'ry different from that nf the yellow' ppoplts 
of lndi8>-C hinQ. A statue was discovered m the ruins ai Angkur of a s.p'Jitl:^d king 
who is called ilic *'Leper King’' by pojjular tradition and who is .‘iupjKjsed to 
have btiiU the city. This nude- t^^ouching figure, now in the Louvre, ciirresjirmds 
closely both in cmintenance and style of execuiirm to ihe standing liKurcs of 
Buddha already meutiont^J, \Vv note the same Hindu < tiaracieristics in the 
relief sciilpliires which cov'erthc vinHs rd Angkor. 

It is evident that thi^ founders of this Khmer kingdom were Hindu in¬ 
vaders who were well lersed in all the traditions of liiuhihist art.'] he capital iit 
Angkor seems to have covered nn immrn.se area judging hy the extent of ruins. 
Like alt grxat nations, this f mo pie must have kid its days of glory. Tl i.s enough^ 
perhap.s. to stiy that cxrejit for the |)yramid,sof Egypt I he temple d Angkor-Vat 
is the greatesi stone slructiire ever raised hy the hand of man. 
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We see in the reliefs ut 
Angkftr the militar\' exi>e<Ji- 
tlons, the retinue anti the 
ctiurl festivats«*rthe unknown 
successors irf the “Leper 
Kin^*’. The onlydefinite inft»r* 
matitui we have coneeminj; 
the history «»f Anykor is that 
of its rapture and suckiny. It 
was taken twice by the Sia¬ 
mese. once in 1553 and ayain 
in 1372. Subsequent to the 
latter date the kinys t>f Cam¬ 
bodia mtiveti to the east, first 
to Lovek and later to I'nom- 
I'enh where a shadtov t»f the 
t»Id kinydom still exists umler 
a French protect* »r.ile. 

The structures at Anykor 
c«*nsist of two yroups. (Jne 
is called Anyk«ir-I htun and 
appe-ars to have been the res¬ 
idence of the kinys; the other. 

Anyk*ir-Vat, is evidently a 
monumental temple. .At 
Anykor -1 horn we find a strony wall thirteen feet hiyh; but both wiiliin and 
without the rank veyetation of the tropics has yrown fi.r centuries hidiny the 
pyramidal pavilions with their horizontal bands of reliefs. 1 he broad avenues 
of this Versiiilles of the Far luist are still to lie traced leadiny t.. artificial basins 
t'i]iiip|H‘d with landiny-plact^ (hfj* ^so). 

One of the ntoM prominent features of Anyk<.r-Thom is the tower with 
its four enormous hea<ls ot Ihiddha f«»rminy the four fa*.ades. They n-sl upon the 
su|»erimpos<*d substructures and are iTowned with yreat complicated head- 
drevses resembliny cupolas. 

The pavilions of the royal palace at Anyk.ir-I'honi are not yet cleared of 
the thick forest yn>wth which enslip.uds th« m. « hie traveller rect.iints his im- 
pressh.ns as he mounltni the terraces and towers at Anykor. As he ;iscende<l the 
trees seemed hiyher ami hiyher, and when he lookixl out from the topmost pin- 
nai le nothiny could be seen but an unbroken sea of foliaye extendiny t.i the 
horizon in every direction. The main buildiny of the yreat temple *>f.\nykor-Vai 
is a narrow recianyular hall in the centre of an ever risiny series of concentric 
cimrts. 1 he Khmer architects were unacquainted with the vault and could roof 
their apartments «.nly by advanciny each successive coursi- .if stone tou*;ird the 
(enti r> It is difficult to beli«*vc at first siyht that the nui'leiis of this maji^tic 
structure is a sinyle lony hall. 1 he interior of this a|iarlment is covered with 
ri liefs arranyed in horizontal bamis or frumeil by niches and pr.ijectiny arcdiitec- 
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Hr. IMS. - Portico of the temple of SerinBhnm. Immv. 
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lural features. I (ere we see 
representations of dancers, 
Muddhist ceremonies and 
rows of monsters interrupted 
only by mouldings and other 
raised work. 

1 he galleries connect¬ 
ing the i>avilions at Angkor 
are lighted by windows in 
which stone openwork in 
imitation of wooden lattices 
Athens the light fomi without. 
(Plate XXIII and figs. 25 <j 
and 251.) Sometimes this 
openwork, chastely figured, 
is employed as a decorative 
element separating the reliefs 
betw'een the windows. 

riiese buildings at .\ng- 
kor rej»resent the highest 
achievement of the compli¬ 
cated nrahiuanic style. It is 
an art abounding in exquisite 
details, but lucking the orderly 
and logical arrangement t<* 
which the Western mind has 
always been accustomed. 
Uuddhisi art seemed alx.tit tt* inculcate this principle in the mind of the people 
of India and by means of its sculptures, almost Hellenic in character, to spread 
ius ideas throughout Eastern Asia; but the ancient tradithm of Hindu art and 
mythology absorbed only a portion of the technique of the Cireek.s and its 
spirit w-as not in anywise transformed. The reliefs of .\ngkctr-Vat are {lerhaps 
the l)e.st example we ha\e of this relapse of Oriental art (fig. 2s2). 

Easterners themselves have always possessed a certain concefttion of the dif¬ 
ference between the Oriental and Occidental mind as well as of the unalterable 
nature of Hindu art. At the Persian court, subject to the influence of Ixtth Syria 
and India, the poet Masnavi imagined the king sending for a (rr<^k and an 
Oriental artist to compete in the decoration of a wall. First the Oriental covered it 
with figures from top to l>4ittom; then the Oreek came and cleaned it complete¬ 
ly, leaving it.s white surface and pretnse lines gleaming in the bright sunlight. 
1 his rather confirms the opinion that while Western artists are often weak and 
uncertain in their handling of color, they cannot Ik* excelled in their prtreise 
treatment of line and form. In this respect the Oriental is confused, eccentric 


Pig. 2ID. — Gupura at Conieeveram. Nm\. 


anri capricious. 

Hut with all our classic prejudices and accustt»med as wc are t.* a t..tails 
different type .ff beauty, we may still appreciate the esthetic qualit«*s of the 
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peoples of Asia. Xu schui/l uf art 
bi without justiheation if it is sincere 
in its work, and beauty is always 
absolute and not the sjiecial pre¬ 
rogative of a single race. 

There also existed in India a 
scho<»l of painting which enriched 
with coUir the reliefs of the tem- 
f*les. We still find in the caves 
of Ajanta a series of great frescoes 
which are the oldest paintings of 
Kastern .Asia. 

C hina and Japan, — Notwith¬ 
standing all that we have said, the 
yellow races of Asia do not display 
the same taste for agglomerations 
of forms as we have seen in India. 

Although they lie still further to the 
east, China and jafian were destined 
to create an art with clearer ideals 
and in which was to be revealed a 
new strength for natimilness su- 
[•erior, perhufis, to that tif the Occi¬ 
dent, We shall briefly discii.ss the 
schools of these countries and sum up in a few words our knowledge of the 
s|>iritual world of the yellow races, a subject to which an entire vi»lunie could 
hardly do justice. 

China appears to have already had an art antedating the influx of Kuihlhlst 
influences from India. The most ancient records of this country are tilUd with 
references to famous painters and artists, but wc know little or nothing positive 
ol this early Chinese art. Certain br«m/<*s in the Imperial collection (great metal 
drums, or sacred vessels for wine, which are plainly the work of a |)rimitive 
art w'ith thrir c<;arsc lines irregularly int/Tlacid) seem to be c»mtemporary with 
the first dynasties of China; indeed, they may antedate the organization ol the 
monarchy and In’long to the i>eriod when the cimntry was .still divided into 
clans or independent tribes. .\ few at least are ascribed by Chinese antitiuaries 
to the [leriiKl of the Hsia dynasty ntniut 2000 u.c t ithers are not si* ohl and 
their profuse decoration places them as lielonging tt» the Chow dynasty which 
ruled from l too to 255 b.c. (tig. 253). Here wc find line decorations, spiral.s, and 
conventionalized dragons and birds which remind us of the dec/irative motives 
of the Maoris and the natives of New Cuinea and other islands of the Pacific. 
These Chinese bron/a^s also ret'all t<» «iur minds the ornaments of the .Alaskan 
Indians and the monuments of Mexico, and some investigators even go so far as 
to assume that there was a prehistoric art common to all the pe/iples of the 
I'acihc which included China. T hey believe that its principal centre may have 
been in the south of that country, ami from there it spread to the istand.s of the 
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F’aniic anti Central America. Kx|»e- 
diti«»ns into the interior of China 
have al.SM brought back casts of re¬ 
liefs with innumerable figures out- 
linetl in profile taken from siiuare 
columns. Iliesc appear to be ex¬ 
tremely old, ante<lating even the 
influence of Buddhist art. They 
display an extraordinary clarity of 
vision in their representation of the 
movements of animals, and the calm 
and rep«tse of plants arc shown with 
great naturalness. We reproduce 
the most remarkable of the.se reliefs, 
or monumental engravings, which 
is known as “the tree of the Han”. 
It represents an old tree partially 
denuderl of its leaves, which servetl 
ns a landmark between the two 
provinces, I'he tree was evidently 
bi'ginning t(» die, and it is prolxi- 
ble that it wa.s depicted in order to 
perpetuate iLs spirit and that its 
semblance might ermtinue for cen- 
stood. (Plate XXIV’.) 

t Mher monuments which likewise bear e\iilencr o| a very ancient artistic 
tradition are the colossal figures o| warriors and animals in ikairs which line 
the avenue leading to the Imperial Tombs at Nanking ( hg. 256). Other sculp¬ 
tures similarly arranged, luit set in a seminrcle in front of a tomb and con¬ 
sisting of mythical [►er-sonages and rigid monsters, have iFcen rec entlv discuvcrcd 
liy scientific exj»editif»n.s. The tombs at Nanking were those of the first emperors 
of the .Ming dynasty of the Sixteenth Century, but there are others which are 
much older. China with its deeply rooteiJ ancestor-worship would naturally be 
expected to prt'serve in her tombs great quantities t*f imp»*rtanl archaeologi»-al 
material. The tomlw themselves are subterranean and consist *ifa vaulttnj cham¬ 
ber approtiche/l fri»m a sacred enclosure with its monumental gatewav and 
avenue .sculptures. At first the decraseil appears to have bc<m buried together 
with his slaves, wives and horses which were sacrifireil in order to accompany 
their lord anil nuister to the land beyoiui the grave. L.aier, however, human 
sacrifice was abolished and it sufficed to surround the dead with the clay figures 
which we find today in such quantities. L p to the present time the tombs of 
China have been rcgardeil with veneration and most of them still remain in¬ 
violate. 

but ancestor-worship, while it was never abandoned, was relegated to sec¬ 
ond place with the introduction of buddhism. 

I he later religion did not reach ( hina until about the year 07 .v.n. ,\ pious 



Fi«. ;B1. —Tower and cloi»t«r ol the first Btor>' 
nf the temple at Angkor-Vat. 

luries to mark the place where it once 
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Plate XX n 



The sacred tree of the flan. Rubbing of stone rellel. Cihma. 
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rmprn.r itihitircd by a ilrcam n( 
tho birth of a divinr being st^nl 
emissaries to India, and these re¬ 
turned aeci>mfianit^) by monks who 
l»rought books, relics and reliefs 
- 57 )* Hudilhism, which in India 
had to Combat a tradition hostile to 
its firindjdes of asceticisnj, lound 
in t. hina a more recci»tive field, 
t.onfueius, the philosofdier of resig- 
natiiMt and lover of |»eareful eom- 
Itromise, had already pre|»ured his 
people for the ascetic tenets of the 
lluddhist faith. The new religion 
spread ra}»idly throughout ( hina; 
monasteries sprang up every where; 
ami, mtist imi>i»rtant of all, Huddhist 
art and dogma were preserved in 
all their purity. It is for this reason 
that the recent discoveries which 
ha\e succeeded one another in 
C hina are of especial interest; ihev 
enable us to follow in detail the 
various stages of Huddhist art. 



Mr. 2!B. - Partial view of the portal 
of the temple of AngkorVat. 


t>nly a few years ago it was exlrett.ely Uifiicllt I.. tisit ilic cuittries lying 
.elween Intlta and ( Inna, that is, ,hc northen, and w.-slern ,,r,.vini« of the 
Onne«- Lm,..|e. .Sven llcdin was tlin ftrst .luring rx,.l..rfr f. leave India and 
cr..» C h"'< sc Turk.-stan, where he dise.jveri il in thi- distri.l ..f Kln.lan a series 
of cities which had been aluindi>ned since the hlighih C eniiiry. I hese are without 
doubt veritable ( hinesc IN.mpeiis dating from the period of the spread of Hud- 
dhism. Ijter two (icrman expeditions went to Khotan Uv wav of Russb and 
returned with a largo number of relief, tablets and siulptures. It was not long 
ago that the l.ouvre opened the halls containing the finds of the French ex¬ 
pedition to Chinese Turkestan called the J/issi,m /W/fW. Tht'se explorers 
had the go.Ml luriune to disc.iver in the ruins of a llud.lhi.M nionasterv the 

hiding plac e of trca.sures. paintings and I.. abandoned by the monks in the 

Ninth Century of our era. .\nother French expedition headed by the Profess..r 
C havannes of the rniversily of Itcris published two great atla.ses of the monu¬ 
ments of northern China, and there is also a recent publir-ation bv Stein on the 
rtiims cd the deserts of .Ttilral China ifig.2tK.). Mere, indeed, do we find the con¬ 
necting links Irctwccn the ait of China and that of India and I’ersia. 

Now that the r.‘sults .if the.se expetliiions have bt^m placed in their i»r..per 
chronological setting, it is possible to hazard an opini.m .'.mcerning the history of 
art in the l-ar h-ast. We shall see how faithfully China preserved the classic tra- 
ditl.ms ofCirc-co-Ilmldliisi art. The Chavannes photograph.s of the caves .d Yun- 
hang show the group of gigantic .sculptures and reliefs f.mnd in the mountainous 
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Esrtr dynaane* HsSb Chow Han Tflflff MirlE 

Fi(f. 2il. — EToluMon ol ChinEMi art firnm the year SOOEf a.c. down Id Elia present tlnie, Cur>'e, 

vnuntrv ipf nurthrm t'htnii, and wc ice Imw the priticijiles *>\ the Ifidmn schutjl 
of Grtcn^luddhtstart were preservcii iJown Uie Sixth Century. Many id’thc&e 
cnurinrjuH tipi]res ;ire curved on the stone walls^ which are al^i^ f a^tcU with 
inmiiiierjilite smaller reliefs ot minor j>i.'rsr,►napes set In nitrites. There is, liifwa'i'cr^ 
hartlly n ni.tticcablc differenec ln:twecn the reliefs i-f this Bitdtlliist ranthtMui nl:’ 
northern C.hina and tliosc i>f the semi-Cireek llmltlhist art of Inilia. Perhaps tl^eir 
only mark tjf distinction is in the peculiar fmanntitjn of serenity and peace so 
lypieal tif Huddha. In China it auains a lieeper ahsiraetion and expresses with 
even greater gentlpnt^s that resignation Xn the will of (he Inhnite. (Plate XXVL) 
In another y^roiip pulihshcd ljy the ChriVnnncjr expedition we see Chinese 
rirt advtmL'e wnother ste|i in the Kij^hth Lentun', The,sc are [he rHtefsHol' the 
caves of Lung-men representing the jiroressi-ms rl' monks and other rerentonies 
of a Haddhist religious coinmunity ihg. ’5y). They are executed with great 
skill; indeed, the ligures a(»f>far to he jmrtraiis. 

These relielk r-f Lung-men^ with thHr pirtoriid feeling for drapery in the 
folds of (he garments and their arningcment in near-perspfrtri%'e on the fate of 

the rock, affird some of the 
moit valuahle indLcations w'c 
have of the nature of earfv 
Chinese art. 

Until ilie liighth Ci ntu- 
ry there were a|>[iarent!y no 
artists in t hina sufficiently 
independent of the Creco- 
Ikiddhist tradition to constN 
tide %vhat ci.uilrl |je called a 
genuinely rtative Chinese 
school. Their prlncJpal work 
L’onsi tit ed Ch f the ] o t r t r a i t s 
which w’ere set in the temples 
of kept at home to perjX'tuate 
the memory of their ancestors 
[ligs. 2f>t, zfyz and 2O3}. Only 
rarely dir we find jiortmits in 
Fir. 2 S 4 . - Prclijst(»ric CfiinEEc lri|>od. the tomPs; it was sufficient to 
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rr I • I oso nt t h e dr cea ?.c<i 
l*y an engraved stone 
on which was a speci¬ 
men of his handwrit¬ 
ing. It is well kn»<wn 
that laligniphy is cun- 
sidercil one of the line 
arts amimg the Chi¬ 
nese, ami, like music 
among •»urselv«*s, it is 
rt'garded as a manife.s- 
larion itf the spirit of 
a great man. .\bout 
the burial chamber, in 
which this autograi>h 
held the place of hon¬ 
or, were set marvelous 
sculptures«»f his court¬ 
iers, friends, servants, 
musicians and dancers 
(tig. and even 

his favorite hi»rse as well (tigs. 2(>3 and JiiO). The buildings of China arc of wood 
or of stone in imitation of a timbiTcd struciurc. They are ornamented with gilded 
dragons, lacquer and terra-cotta, but they arc very dificrent from the monumental 
structur<‘s of India and Indo-China. The Im[»erial Palace at Peking which was 
occupied by the Eurr»pean torces during the Boxer Rebellion is nothing but a 
\;ist park c^mtaining bridges and kiosks, and a s{>acions perspective is every¬ 
where lacking. It is summnded by a gr«*4rt stone wall broken by gates and 
lowers decorated with terra-cotta ornaments. (Plate XXY, 3.) The pagmlas of 
China with their many-storied towers and tiled r«Htfs seem t«» have lieen rlerivcd 
from the stone j^ry»«r<ijr of India with their ste|t-like bands of decoration. 

Neither the cult of ancestors nor the philos«jpbical religion of Confucius 


PiR. 295. Stunc bas-relief of the famous horses of TatiR. 
(Vnirtersitit MaseumJ PniiAotiMBA. 



PiR. 2911. Avenue of the drnittedarira. Imperial lotnhs. .MinR dynasty. Namiimi. 
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CI1JI fi I r t Ji I* cc I n Si ni c’- 
of great templeji. 
As fur tniiitary arclii- 
tLfture, (Ml maiti ile- 
Senof Nif ( Itina may 
l)p said t'j o>nsisl of 
itielireat W'hII uMiieb 
exteniJs aenpsa ihr 
leholc of thp mTEl) of 
t .liiiifi, broken at Enter- 
vals by tnoT]unie!iitii.l 
gales. (Plalc XX\', S.) 

jSowe\rr U ivns 
nrfi in ardiiteetiire, 
whieli <. tenia ncLs an :;it- 
denl ereativi; imiknEse, 
ikat the peojth- uf the 
kar East rei ealeil 
I heir greatest genius. 
Tilt: specnlatiie and 
resigned ]ilitlijhH>jjhy 
i ffCtjnfucius led rat Iter 
In lilt' SlUtly «if [i;i- 
iLirc itself, Whlnmt 
desiring tJi ptmeiraie 
the greai mystery (if 
ihe iiniverse, tie felt 
an intinite syinprtthy 
tii'T till tjiimble crfa- 
lures, his brothers in 
thus fugitive a|ijiari- 
lion I ff a worf j, ‘+(>jn; 
day I dreamed 1 vias 
a biitterdy'', said (he 

safe; "Kh.i kniiwt if li.clay lain ii..t mi.Tcl>' a 1 >itlti.Tl 1 y ■Imamini' tlial lam i 
man? - The i-arlicat ,iaiMling» re|tre.« nt the ,,ici,lrc of an asi-rlii-sliirao 

iH'iirath a inw ati .1 i:onli‘m|>laiins in siiniit i:xtasv Ihr mkl rising oviT i 
vallny. Later thi- favoritn aulijm-t is a„ alni..n.l fnanch agilatnU bv ihr siiriiin 
Innn/n fllaln X.WII). ..r a bird iirrcimii upon a rfi j singinB ii, ll.i,.',|,.«v 
air.Till- moist aimospherc » i-harminKly suRgftitrd f,v tiansiarenl masses I'f 
■■Iilor. Uiir sdimil sucrccilml nnoilirr under tin- ,iassing dyuastins. and rven 
tlif i-mijr-rois llirmsctvi-s a unt sdmfdmrs artists of ri-|iutf. Many of I hi- monks 
wt-rr paimrrs, and thfir iiirttirra art- an i;x|.r.,,51011 uf ilidr rflicions senti¬ 
ments. At the end ol Kighth Ceninry a larainise monk win. was also a laintcr 
speaks of (he training he liait reerived in China. 'The master", said hr- “,anL-l.( 
me tl.al the inystOT.es of the faith timnot be transmitted without the .id of 


KkK. iCT. — EflfJj' B.iidc1hjBt reUef. Chin 
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Plate XSf 



itrcit. .. anuimrntiil i! 4 iie«Affy al Seoul, — yopon. 2. CoIomaI statue of Buddha, the I<in;e«t known. It ts of bronze and la near Yokohama. tPfmtv hy HatinJ-China, X Entrance to the Imperial Palace at Peking, (fitoto t ndem^od > 
4. Pagoda at Neal.— 5, Temple neur the tombs of the .Mings, f/%o/o 0, Pagoda and park of the Emperor Hauan-Tuttg, later the pIcoBure grounds of the Mongol Emptmis. (Photo (iearr,) 7. The famous porcelain wall 

at I rhtng. —8. Gate of Tsieo-Min at Peking. Doe of the gates of the Great Wall near the Bridge of the Beggarrburned in IJlOO during the Boxer Rebellion and rebuilt In I80B. —9. Interior of the Imperial Palace at Peking. View 

from the mwble bridge 
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I iherf;NiR- bjnu|rht wilh nit' sixlet'n ami iljKm ijair)£ 

the saereil figures/' 

Japan, therefore, It-amett from C hEna tlie art ,ti a verv early 

jK-nori. Unc t-f irie first JaJK^,utJieart^st^. Kaiiaokn, livnJ in the tighth f en- 
tury, t nf<<yecJ in his time ii rtpiitation siiuilar tt* that tfie toujitiexs of [hr 
hntuin seh^x,|s <if the Reaxitssanee. Sesshu, a r'lflreath t enturv [laiiiter was 
tailed Lhma h, deeorale ihe resufente ..f ihe Kmiieror, On the rcllinK ,1 this 
l>alui'e he ixiiitted the sastulI nj..untain nf Jnijari. the voh.m.. Fuji vama, Janatiese 
artists tretjuenllv represent tliLs muauiain in lhnrhindscaj.es; it isa ptTfert cone, 
an extinet voltanu erownetj with snnw, Today itir kn..vv|i dge of Japanese an 
has (vrreeted ilei Empressum forineriy held iluii W u^sonly scH omhrate. 

I-rum itfis tune ..ti Ltiiiicse and jjij.anpse painthig tlevelrnpexJ alMim parallel 
hues, and ddririfi Mil long i.f^nturies, ,dthe Middle Ages ihev prodiienl \v..rks .j( 
an that were far superior to contemporary Faropean paintings. Indeed, they 
won- entirely rLinsciini.s .[ their iitperiority, Two lughiec ntli t.cnturv jirsnli 
lHiinleet, Atlrei aitd tiuitiyli.mc, attempted to tearh tlic prinnpks n{ Julian 
jiaiiUitig to tile iirtisEs -4 China, Uut they failed to arouse- thdr interest. It is in- 
terestiiig to note the .-piriam held h\ Tsn-1-Kin i mnceming th.^ work of ihrse 
Jesuit-s, In his OAs^na/Zm^r o/f i fn s^ays. 'The [ Ji ndrnta]^ are fond u\ 

giving Then jaciurrs persjaxtive. and nothing c-uld be ni..re eorreii than iJie 
elTcet they produce of depth nnd n ality. higmos, hoiists and cast shadows 
« in nature I heir mural paintings of ami hr.usies m so real thai 

■ ncalmosi wante to walk Inlo diejii. While ihnr wnk sh.iwjj ginu ^kill in 

iHSTrXiV or Awt. - V, 1. - 4J. 
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drafLK[siaTislii|i and i-xceutniti, I xvimUi liyrdlv s- tbras riaas U as vcritxiblr 
paiminif.'' 

WInt. fhcn, arc Lhi- fundanieiim] f>rint.i|j]e‘s, t,( tlir art of ilic^r Lhinc^sf and 
Ja(i;mi?S(.‘ fiaintf^a w Jt., rlpuyf-vert tlip nariip nf pajiitiiig Pi tlit^ work ipf thtj artiste 

of tlir Ui ddenr? fn t\ir Krat pifli.p it 
is a spirihinl teelbjj tor tJic symiji'lk' 
wliich they strive tn brUijj iult lii 
rvrrything they paint. Rarely dn thr.-y 
aitpmpt to n^prpsent natjen.* as If it 
wi re entirety wanting in the sentimenLs 
which jjispjre tnarikind. Rt 
if asiirring ti> pcrfcetion; irrr^ 
docile ohedicni’p io ihe whEi; iijurr 
floti's ns though it wiTe I'rtiiiitjicius rpJ 
its misskm ti? refresh ami purify. A 
t- hini'^ artist can scarcely cdnreivc 
o| a landscape withoiU w-ater; the very 
name of t^uiiniing in tlhiiie*!* is hjimed 
iif the iwtp syllahipjs meaning wtiti r 
anrt land and idq). AniinnLs, 

(iNt, seerti cajfcnble of a fciding for the 
good and tieantihiL An eagle, seem- 
inyfy lost in dr^p rlinugtit, rests ir] the 
F(b, yfin. -BudiihUt (icaJ of Klm-tarr, f tiffin.i t ;+ hi 1 1ness I if a IV .1 rerla]I; a tigm 1 H.'n tt \los 
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One of Itie Lo-HaEtk or alsteeai cornpartloiw rrf lJurtdhd, 
Chinese po^cektd frntn the caves ol Jehu, Tnai^ cfniBRt^'. 
Lar|;€T tlutn life ake. r flrrVj'sA .trrrsnjm J 
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CHIXiiSE ART 





rigs, m and afa - Chinese prjrfrail head*. MJ„h ptrind. f/foual O^wr/o MifSi'tim.f 



.. symiH.I . 4 moraJ Uiy- fi swan tirat pfiilly sways ami, I hjtus blns- 

»>ins; ifr n playful rat rruTtily prepiircs lif'r defence's a^auisi a dmg. 

I^ikc at] father i rifatiirps, man^ tint, seems anhuated In tlitse landscapes by 
l]is m.fral principals and Ins sentiments. Orien \hv pcrs.majre^ are pik^rims in 
search truth whn c^fmc by niyht to the hut nf a In rmit, the lights ,.f which 
tJleam in the midst <d’a icmpcst which 
-symboli/es the tumult within ihek 
uwn simls, hut although he never 
loses sight of the uLord] forces which 
rule mankind, the tlhmese artist isalso 
cajulde of painting iJomestic scenes, 
portraits and even racK'aturcs. 

Pictures of tlus sort, liowevcr, 
have always been regarded as second 
mtt\ and mf artist painted them :ls 
a regukif thing until about tile miik 
dk- >'f the Eiglut'eiiih CentLiy, when 
ilukusai, a gn’al Jajtanrse jjainteCt 
iK'gnn tfp specialize in this clii.s.s of 
work, lie ffai tiled a serie.s nf one 
bund ml vh^ws cif Fuji-yama showing 
the saered mountain as it is in each 
se.isi>n f»f tlie year and at every ln:uir 
of tile day. We it in a mist (fig¬ 
ure 271), in the failing rain atiiE evnn 
til rough the mtrsh of a fisherman's 
net. JIukusahs talent hit [k^intinc was pl*, jmm 

mm|. I\ raarw-,..«$. a.xl 1 ms .Mi„* ^ 
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Fill. IAM, — Ttfre-cutta nuuiciHJiis and dani^ri fpcmt it tomh of the Taug period. 

clnjr rcsL Hr CJinlLnurtl to w'ork u|j to ttic 



Fig. — Tcrra'ccrtia hofse frym 
a tcmib of the Tang period. 

alrTrccioiiutr and thr aymija- 

thctic trcalinrnt of plant^s and .inlmats 


iTcaiive itassioii iietet i;ave him 
day fif Itis ileatK and Ci,>uld never resist 
carr\'ing mit cver^' iiiiiiiilst' of his extrartr- 
dinar>' sjiirit. In his later years he sijjned 
himself “an old man whose mania fop 
j^aintinj; will imt permit Kim to eease' 
Indeed, his genius is imr of the hapjtiest 
wdiich has eii'ed' blessed mankind. Wt see 
in Hokusai the latest phase of C>rientaJ 
paintinj;^ a popular naturalism which turns 
with preference to anything fjerlainmo 
In' the lower elasseSt cs]i'ecia[ly gruujh 
scenes L peuftle crossing a Ipridgtj [l street 
quarrelT lahiprers at work, a shop or chil¬ 
dren at [ikiy. 

As a matter ipf fact, the art of t|ir h’ar 
East never lijses this sympathetic feeling 
f«jr the low'cr classes. If is fraternal and 




Fig, Ufirt, — Teita-cottfl tiofw fmm i romh 
diUiSH fmtn the period of the Taug dynas^tp. 


already latent in the early philipsoph- 
ical Schools of Cfhlnese art* ti is to 
this trait that we are indebted for the 
laeqticr and broiute ornamenfs fri>m 
jafian and Cliinu wiiich rc|jresent ani¬ 
mals in a state of surprise; they almost 
seimi to feel the rare.ssuig hand of tlie 
artist. 

The artistic culture ofthe Far thist 
Ivas. to a certain extern;, penetrated uiir 
own tpccidcntid world and lia.s irujen- 
slbly brought into mar life a new ami 
iliffrrrnt feeling f^^r life. The animals 
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rit art havt* this JI|m^.^sl hiutjjm 

Huiiltty; thp liiirsT-is ihf thr:' I'iirthemin 
stuiri nniinAtrd with tin intf'ltigent.’i' 
likf ijur ii'W'rt, but m the pjaituEng and 
siriilpcurt' oi' {.hina and Japan w'u 
thr divint: spark tn natun- iiSflTwatlL 
;ilE its inftniLi' variutv. 

When tht* (Ifienttil artitit eupdes a 
plants pL'ery [eal'is fnitlined ur |!:iiriti.'d 
with an indivIdtmUty all its own. Luny 
befnrr tiur rriftrlpm sthuiil iff impres- 
sicfitisnv I he L’fiinpse aniJ Japanese art¬ 
ists wLTt* .saEtsfit:t3 ir, paini the rchiir 
Ilf a dmnl and the iridesemi 

tunes iif the mist, Even in t|ie must 
iminipiirUint details (hey displaved the 
same li>ve and vision fipf the unity i if 
nature* The first u] the six niies fur painting laid tJnui tii (>y Sie-Nn at the end i>l 
(he I ifth C entury presctiUes aljnvt-all the exfjresskin nP'l be spiritual element 


Fid, SQ8.—Ir(ltulsca-pe. Ming prrtod. 
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l 4’ lito". Foini tlic hiiEilt obstuiri' 
lani^Liu^c-o1' ttii-s w rilej \v€ gatlujr 
ihjii this is tij be ^ttalneeL by rejn 
resenting ihe movptnpni charac- 
terehlie i>r ri ery erentnre, Ai'tiethr'f 
animnl <>r jjliint. The seeoiifl rule 
is tH> see iiitn the strueiiire itf every 
urigiinistn ( be eiiUs it the ^'law el' 
the bimrs") and exinress it tl!r-Jii”li 
tlie niediijfiii ef the brush. TlttJii 
the Aaiatle artist is expected tn 
express life cis Vi'hole and t^.^ leek 
iiit'> every li ving being, catchiug iLs 
spirit t'rum its mtjvemienis and its 
injteirsli'iieture fri>m its outer form. 

japanese j;ire.hiteetur{' alsni 
livLhpws the Chinese mt.nJelr The 
nnture of the vip3e[Lnic rock of 
these islands bcis elianged scjnie- 
wlial the apfiParacicc of the build- 
IngKp and iheir w^alls are built ol’ 
great iiulygniial biiR’ks of stom? 
above whieh rise the njp|jei sto¬ 
ries. The latter are nl wood and entered ^^‘ilh tactiucr and gold. Unlv a few 
their great national sanetiiaries ran be eomji'ared w'ith iJie greiti temples ot 
the Ueddent. Tlicy tisiially ehi>sc spots w here the view was inipo.-iing. Mere 
they rut into the tnouittain and ieveled '“ff the platfMrm whnnr they sel up the 
gates and sacred enehpsurcs. 

L'nlike China, the reiighiin ipfjaivan required cenijiles tor e»jileriive tvorshi]i- 
The iihlntij cult of ancestors and decx'ased enificrtprs became merg^ed with the 
worship of Ihtddlui, and we hud in the Japanese temples liiige hgurra uf the 
killer cast in bronze; imlM'il, some are of ci'lossal size* C.'haracteristie of tlie 
Jajjanciie temple Is the fantastic landscape; this has not imly been |ireserved, 
but even exaggerated in the surrimudtng groves anti in the w'aterlaLls which 
jjlunge down the moimtainfiidL' below the temple. The builders of the iiutiMnal 
it'mples 'jf japan are grear laiitlscape-ganleners like tiie tlelightful Tronrh ar¬ 
chitects of tiicsi'hool ofLe Xiitre ot the constructors of the Italian villas of the 
KenaiSvSance. It is strange tlial the great temples have never been proj>crEy 
simdieJ. Even Monse's grt'ai work. /Jiiii njnly describes tbftn in vague 
terms without either a plan or an analy’^is of iheir fottstruction. I hc backw'ard 
state of 4nir knowledge of the Far EasI is siirjiristngT except for paintings Htfrr 
u very genuine interest ha.s lii^eri displayed by the students of Europe^ 

l>riinfstie architecture in Jaimn is extremely simple, rrivate Innnes find 
even roj'a! jhalaees are composed niilynfa tiEerl riiof supported by the necessary 
columns and beams. The w'alJs are of wcHvd and the interior partilinns of paper, 
Ikimhoii .screens are also cxlersively used. 



Flj;. — The seven phic::^. Chinese piiiiLtlnK. 
THITE iwritwi. t Krtf* .PiJSivifwJ 












H. of A. — Vj I. ClIlMiSf jAI'^SCbE; AHT, P.'ilhTISuillU'W-N TO Till: HJ^TimSTH CFSnUHV l^hUt' \* Vi'I} 





Tlie wine man con tcmplei ting tJie worltl. Mouutdlnoua liiddscikpc by ScbbLiju, FlowerlliR jillMti briiiiclj in Iht' wind. 

lChii]e«e pairtmu by Mn-YMiin. xiiilli cci]lur^\ t llm firel ErtfEit JapaniiEU pjiintuj- \ xvltl cenluri >r I ClihcMt piiiiltlng hy LiHI Foil, XVUi cciHury% J 

r Mifsiioki Coihcfioti,^ (Ni^5^m!xiilht' Kitrvdit Oith>Mon.) f rtf/tu ■ Kttxrtt i 'alJt'C/ktti.) 
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Fig. 570. — Instruttlaii of N'ltl-Tauiiy; 1. ILQI-ll^o .i.dJ fXen- I'orfr Miisefini.J 


Wlirjlly over Ui a fanciful c<.nilem|t1atit>ii. uf njituiiil ft nr ms. jLi|j:mtsc 

art has accom fill shed miirvxds hi tlie j*n.iducti(jn <jf sniall »jrnaru{:nta1i ubjt’cls 
decoraicd |jrL>fustly with Ich'vcs, lards aud htiiterflies. Isi tlie r-xqujsite hmiue 
sw>iird-gijards wf see the iiicxliaustililc! imaginative resi.mrees of the metal¬ 
workers of japan (fig. 172). 't his was a faniiUis imlttstry; tjte otd warrivit dans of 
Japan ha<l an itvermastering pa.ssion for the LLenuratiim of their wpapons. Tlcesr' 
guardSf which were set on the hilt of the sword, could bn easily changed^ and 
in them wf find sotneofthe mvisi gitieefnl iiiiitt'rns «if Japant-se art. The Lnsfe 
displayed In these reliefs setmis sii Tnodcrii in chameter that one ronld readily 
hdieve them tit be the w-nk of eonleiii|aoniry KLirojieiin artists. 



Fitf. 37I+- Jspanei^ clrrotnotby HokitsaJ. t^JU- tOrtif ot the hundrcil view« ol Fuit-yolild.l 
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S«mMpr — Ure«k art was mtrodaccd Into India at the lime of Alexander's invaalAfi nf 
^ of the spread of Biiddhi*tn. it prndaced a Qreco>Baddlibt art 

•MturahKl to Ihe old Bralunan traditlom and lit Knlpnirt 
a arcmtectniT la c^racterued by a more or leas confused aectomeratioa of fomts It ia to this 
«n««»«*ced by the <lreca-Buddhii,t achSi Tthe n^h. SSTt tl^ te^^ 

Er)r€EEnSr“‘“ 

cSiflSS Sd‘n«T* rh»^hi?“nd Sem'pUtlT^^ 

il.^IIiw^7todd;7ior^a - Wwa/s ofCeHtm^ta. I88G. CavetemStesinIndia. 1880 - 

Afrfe 1918 of Chines* Pictorial An. 1906. - a Ui rea: 

ae//r?2?UiMlR^to7«^^^ 4/r»rr,Lelp«iB.-./)ea/*cAr nrienfu*- 

Sr SSL Pa Asia/i(,tte. Par». - Annales du Mtt- 
see (inimet. Paris. - nsrasiarische /eitsrhrtfl. Berlin.-AVrue irs ana uaiatianes. ParU. 



Fig. TJX —Japanese awnrd-Ruard. 




FiB< 373. — CR»(inMtes or corridor* in the walls of Tiiyns. 


CHAPTER XI 


TRK HISTORY Of CLASSICAL AKCHAEOLOGY.— PR£-IIIXLE\IC‘ ART. 
7ROV.—EXCAVAllONS AT MYCEXAR AND TIRV.XS. — TUB I'ALACFS Of CRETE. 
PAi.vnxc, senuTURE Axn gold work. 


] o .siiidy the history of Greek art in to study the history of the art of all 
mankind’', said Winckelm.'inn, the founder of dassit-al archaeoh^gy. In 
this sentence is summed up the intense and exclusive interest so long inspired 
liv the art of Greece and k«mie. .At the beginning of the last century the Orient 
was practically an unknown field, and the same might Ire said of Egyin. Greek 
art. therefore, was not only the best, hut the only art. All the oilier nations 
known to the ancients were barbarians, and their art was iMnsidcrcHl to lx* infe¬ 
rior beyond mea.sure to that of Greece and Home. 

This wa-s Winckehnann's opiniim, ami it was very genernllv held for a n»n- 
siderablc [rcriod. Vet. in sf.itc of its wide acceptance, little enough w.is known 
even r*f classical an. Greece was still a Turkish prt.vince. and the country was 
closed to the archan.logisi. I he only material fur study was that ilug from the 
soil of Italy which had furnished the principal collections of Eurojx. Among 
those were mmibcreil the Parral collection in the VatitTin. the Roman municipal 
museum in the Capitol and the XcafMilitan collection of bronzes and marbles 
from IVmpeii and other parts of southern Italy. Prominent al.Mi were the collec- 
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liens of the princes of Klorence and 
I'amta wh«» were noted for iheir 
love of ancient art and, at limcii, 
kept agents |>cnnancnlly at Rome 
in order to acquire antique statues. 
Kxcept ff>r a few statues from I’rrjv- 
ence, the galleries of the kings of 
France were supplied from the same 
source, and the collections of Ger¬ 
many and ^>f•ain had been acquired 
in Italy either by purchase or through 
matrimonial alliances of the royally 
and nobility of those ermntries with 
members of the Italian aristocracy. 
Nothing was known <»f the authentic 
Greek originals of these pieces which 
were, for the most part, merely 
Roman copies; and even these were 
sc-arce and widely scattered. Such 
was the material from which Winckclmann reconstructe<l a series of sculptural 
types among which he attempted to identify a niimlxT of the famous statues 
of anti<|uity mentioned by classical writers. Winckelmanns literary prepara¬ 
tion for this work was excellent. Thrmgh of humble »>rigin. he lived imly for his 
w»>rk and was an enthusiastic admirer of the civiliration of (ireeccand Rome. 
Aideil by the 1 ‘apal Xunno at Dresden, he was enabled to leave ('.erniany and 
go to R.»mc where the friendship and protection .dCardinal Allrani secured for 
him the important p««t of Fafral Antiquary. In his two great works, UtstorY 
of the Art of Antiquity and Monununh UHluhi inediti, written abf*ut the middle 
ol the Eighteenth Century, he delmcs the ic*mography of the gods and other 
classical types an<I points out the most prominent characteristics of the various 
.schm*l.s often lu/arding a conjecture as P. the identity of the sculptor of the 
work under discussion. 

.\fter his death the W4trk ol classilicatiim was continued at Rome. In 1823 
a gr-.up of art critics from VTirious countries, among them ('terhardt and the Due 
dc Luync.s, founded I he international Institute of Archaeological Corrcs|Mm<ience, 
which lieaime a centre for foreign students of classical antiquities. .As time 
weni on, (»erman preponderance, Prussian subsidies, and the withdrawal of the 
hrench, who did not wish to cilbborate with the Ctcrman gr.aip, resulted in the 
Inundation of the present Cierman Archaeological Institute, The French ScIum.I 
was established, and other nations began to have their own .schools at Rome. 
.Alter Greece achieved her imiepcmienc'e, similar archaeological institutes were 
established at .Athens, 

I p to recent years Greece wa.s the least known country in Europe. During 
the .Middle Ages .Athens was u small Byzantine city at which Euroj»can envoys 
sometimes stopiied on their way to Constantinople. The first of these curious 
travellers wasCyriac of Ancona, who gives an account of this city as it aiqiearcd 
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in tlic I'iflccnlh Century. When the Alnut^javares oceupied the AerupulLs in the 
Fourteenth Century, one of the kln^s of ^Uiigon seemed to he aware of the im¬ 
portance of these ruins, hut these were exceptional cases. It was only in th»‘ 
Kighteenth Century that travellers began to take »jme notice of the ruins in 
Grt*eee and make rough sketches of them as they appeared at that peri«Ml. None 
of the .savants of the Henais.sitnce set fi>ot ujion the soil of Greece. Their vague 
knowledge of its monuments was derived principally from the Greek and Koman 
writers of antiquity. 

Uy the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, however, the antiquities ol 
Classic Greece had begun to attract the attention (*f students. The hrst sculp¬ 
tures to arouse admiration in Kurope were the marbles from the temple o| 
.\egina. They were transported to Zante by an antiquary* and they were pur- 
cluised by the King of Havana, restored and sent to his collecti-m at Municli. 
Soim after. Lord Elgin, the Hritish envoy to Constantinople, tocik from the 
Acropolis the greater fiart of the Parthenon marbles, a caryatid and a column 
from the Erechtlieum as well as a large number of inscriptions. These beautiful 
examples of Greek art astounded Euro|>c. Canova went to Londim to «*e them 
and expressed the wish that he might be born again to commence anew his 
career a.sa sculptor. 

.\ methodical exploration ol the soil ol lireece gntdually began. I he first 
offii ial expedition was that of Hlouet who took advantage of the occupatum of 
the district of Morea, which still belonged to Turkey, i«i study and sketch the 
temples of the Peloponnesus. Twf) English architect.s, Stuart and Kevett, had 
already maile plans and drawings of the various famous ruins. The first excava¬ 
tions on a large scale were those begun in 1S75 by the (.lermans who undertook 
the laborious task of uncovering the tem[>les of the national sanctuary at Olym¬ 
pia. This was follow’ed by the French exploration of Delphi, and later of Delos; 
while the Germans, who hud finished their work at Olympia, bc^gan excavations 
at Pricne and Pergamum. The .Austrians explored Ephesus; the Americans, 
Argos and Siirdis; the British, Corinth; and the Greeks them.selves made ex¬ 
cavations on the Acropolis of Athens, at Eleusis and at Epidaurus. 

.Ml these excavations brought to light great numbers of Greek statue.s and 
monuments, Ihe existence of which was not even suspected in Winckelnianu's 
time. I he works of the various schools of art have been identifii*d with ever 
increasing confidence, and a definite knowledge has lieen acquinni of the types 
of the most important works and of the characteristic style of each of the great 
masters of sculfiture. Even works of inferior merit have been placed in the gen¬ 
eral panorama of the development of Cireek art. 

But until recently a certain amount of mystery hung about Ihe origin «d 
Greek art. Nothing was known of a stone age in Tireecc nor of any prehistoric 
monuments other than the massive walls compo.sed of huge blocks of stone 
known as Cyclopean or Pciasgian. The Cireeks believed them to be the work of 
the original inhabitants of the country who were called Pelasgi. It is surprising, 
nevertheless, to find how accurate were certain vague beliefs of these people 
concerning their origin. They were disguised, it is true, in the form of myths 
and legends, such as those of the Labyrinth and the Minotaur, Minos, Daedalus, 
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ajid Esthers C'linfahietl in Lhf sti- 
cyllcd Ilomcnc i.ji>crrs. Asii.lf: rrii.m 
tlies<‘ rnyilis, they luid nrj positive 
ilistorica] kenwlrdtje uf their itrigin. 
Eve' 11 i ieriiiJoliiiskn'Pw rteitliingufLhr' 
^n‘^il^d whieh we t-dl] pre-MrllPnk’ 
Lccaufie it prceeilffl the devettip- 
nieni i)f CirR^k dvili/atijut which 
iurgaii in ihe Ninth Century ej.l. 
SijriiPwhtTc ahiiut the year KMjrm.c., 
Greece suncred an invasion of 
(‘oreign ptM^ples win eh i-aused its 
artistic eulture iti retrograde tn a 
degree that is difTlcult to uiwlpr- 
^ ^.ttind. It might nlTmtst in-said that 

m die lentil Century tiir emLiitaiiun of tin' eountry w^s cotnfrfilled to begin all 
over again. Ffom this jnrhd it was possible to trace ihc development of Greek 
Lid in complete ignonincp of what had gnne licrnrc; and it is only in vcrv 
rei.cnt years tliai we have gaim-d a knowledge of the ancietu dvili/jiiion that 
preceded it. To this older Greece aiipj to its art and cuUnie hns been given ihe 
namCr [ure-Hclieiiic, i>r Aegean. 

^ Til begin with the prehistory of this eountry* same fifty years ago* the most 
anerent MeUenic sc^itlpment known to us was dtseovered on the island of Thera 
»i the Aegean ,Sea. This island, today called ^antorin, is volcanie. A severe 
eniption, winch the ge,,|ofdsts sLiy occurred in the second miMenium before 
C hnst, bulled the hmnes an,] other possessions t>f the inhabiiants who were 
still livmK m rhe stone age. Houses and walls w^-re tT,vered with lam* tint the 
1 lassie Hn eks kncEv nothing r.fihis catastrophe. Their earliL-st reeollection was 
the cok-imahon oi ihe island hy the Spartans. TorEay. however, the primitive 
VLises of Ihera* unpamted and haked in the stiti. are the starting-point for the 
< ir-nM irgttaE study of Greek cerainks. TJir h-.uses of prehistorie Thera are 
divirlod into apartments, and the roofs were supported bv central ,)iltars, which 
w'f-re pirnbuLdy m woofL ' 

1 lifr sccrid sUi!e, wJiirl, is slm.isl liiatriri,-, is iViimd in llie strata tif 

□ rematna ,,f aar..tnt Tmy. Wdilk'niann s eyj.K.ratiMn .1 titestt, aatl utlirr similar 

rpra,„nsat Mvcet.ae a,,,! Tiryns, wasnne „r the must spnsatidiial iirctincolonhv,] 

I , coiri.es Ol ic Iasi century. Seltlionuinn wics nm a profcssi. inal archaeolifeisl, 
lit as .1 sct.tMjll„,y in Germativ lie lijd r<.ncfire,J a |,ri,found .OniiraUon fur 
ciiienc 1.recce, wfncli ticcarnc lira insiiiratlnn nfhis enlire life. With his ni nil 
p .T set „u the heroes and ehies of the Homeric epics, this p„„V Lov went im.. 
business and amassed a lortune that lie might turn ,iis rlrMtiis into realilv. t in 
went (.recce «.hcre he utKoverc-d the ruins ..f Mycrma.-, ihe home of'Ana- 
mem,ton and lr..y. the chief city of A sialic Greece, lie had the Ro..d sense ... 
ahe „„h l„m a cmpelen. coltabnrator; the latter was a young architect named 
orpt,‘ld, wh... was Inter I.. become the director of the German .■\rcl,;,eo[og;cal 
Inslllute and who, alter .Sclillemanu's deaih, cntitinun.l ihe cxplorati.,., of this 
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anviiMit t’i vil ii'aticin 
idrcady forgot tt-n |j%' 
ttir cijsscral Writers 
mI antiquity. 

frtjy was a small 
wallr tl dty witli igattu 
LiinJ tniwpirs ipf rcujgE) 

-'iili HieanU siimiuunlod 
by an iunc-r furtrcss 
ams[rLi[:teiJ of eriuJe 
bi i i^k si r e n t li t‘ n c tJ 
by Eimbm. Tin* city 
discovenad by .‘^chlie- 
msinu was anythiu^ 
but tht splcEidid L’lty 
w'liii’b Jic expected 
friEfri tfie clcsi nptiin3s 
in Iltiiner's puems. 

I'-ver the |ia 1 [it;e w“ 3 s 
li in nd to be a ] >ri mitive 
adVuf. U was a simple 
atriiclure coiEpuged of 
three l>uildings which 
really formed a sin^h- 
uniL 1 lie largest of 

iheat: was in (he centre ami was the Bcueral assembly hail. In 3 run I was a S'.rl 
ot vesEibnle 275 , A ami 11). The ruins bt Ueved lu 1^ those of I boner's Tray 
are marked im the plan in Ihtik Jtlack Ibics. 


FIk. a7{!. - The Lion Gate. Mvcen^e. 


Iteiiesiih the walled dty which Sehilcmann tmipk fur the IVtiy oflJEmtcr was 
another deeper layer eotUaining the remaitvs uf himscs. I bis, then, was an ear¬ 
lier, prebisturie Troy with St ai](? implements and a type of pottery ai mi tst con- 
tempiirary w ith that of I'fu m. Coven^d by a thick layer of deei>mposed vegeta¬ 
tion. it is evident that this city ol' the stone age had been abainlonfd when 
(he second city was built nprm its site; the Troy, which SihEiemaun believed to 
have been Lurned by the heroes of tlie Trojan War. I he ground had been 
leveled and the surface terraced with a thick embankment at the rear. Walls 
and towers were constnictt-d and this second Troy btvirs evidence ,.f a certain 
degree of dviliKiiiou. Many centuries later, Alexander built a Hellenistic dtv 


upon the monnd of ruins, and the Romans made plana lo establish a colony Jf 
their own upon the s^ait in memory d their rcpuli d ancestor, the Trojaji 
Aeneas, \\c see. therefore, in a Cross’section of this mound of Trojan remains, 
exc,ivate d by Scbtienuinn. a graphic outline of tfie complicated history of Greece 
down to tlie time rjJ the Rtmian t'onquest. 

Titday it is generally believed that although Sthlicmanii really did explore 
the site of ancient Troy, he was misltikcn in ascribing to die llomerii city the 
deeji second layer of ardiacidogical remains. Homer's Tniv was not nearly s j 
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Fi«, 777. - Open space called the sfiora and ll»e excavated royal tombs. MverwAX- 


ann'ent and was to be found above these remains as Dorpfcid has successftilly 
dcmfinstrated in lattr exca\ations. I he same thing occurred at Mycenae, the 
city of Agamemnon who led the tircek warriors at the siege of Troy according 
to the Iliad. The site of Mycenae was well known; the ancient Greeks de«u ribed 
Its walls and its abandoned enclosure just as they were found in i8Jjo when 
Schlicmann began his excavations. I'ausanias tells of these ruins and af the for¬ 
tress of Tiryns. saying: “There arc still to be seen some remains of the walls and 
the gate which has lions over it. These were built, they sav, by the Cyclopes 
who constructed the walls of Tiryns for I'raeteus,” Again: “.Among the mins of 
. yienae is the fountain called l*erseia and the subterranean chambers where 
.Atreus and lii.s S4'»ns st<jred their trca.surcs.'* 

I wo thousand years later the remains to be seen on the site of .Mycenae 
amid still be summed up in the few words of Pausania.s* account of the .scMralled 
I reasury of .Atreus and the city gate (tig. ijO). 

1 his IS all that was known of .Mycemie and its art down to the time when 
. ihemann In-gan to excavate. The treatises of forty years ago could do no 
more t lan descrilic the ancient walls with their massive foundations which 
1 ausiinias supposed were built by the Cyclopes, the gateway with its strange 
relief of lions lacing a column and the subterranean chaml>ers. .Mycenae was set 
on a plain, and its enchxsure must have defended a citv, so far a.s we can see 
from the remains within tlie walls. Schliemann with his army of laborers spent a 
number of seasons exploring the acropolis and was so fortunate as to discover 
at the outset a series of tombs which still contained human remains; these he 
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— Pcraona] arrtniHenCs fonnJ with llip hodks 
fri tilt fojral riirnbe. 


believ'ttii (> > l>c the sm?i v - 
ulcfires ipf A^amem* 
rip.in, t'l yt entne&i fd, 

Aegisthus and Other 
Ti]embers of ihe fanttly 
‘if At reus (fig, 
lilt bodies had been 
buried tupetlier with 
tlleir fewels; novvliere 
lias gold been found 
in such abundance as 
in tEiesi- iSlycenacan 
tombs. Iloiuer speaks 
I'f this chy as rieti in 
gold and Kiys Atrens 
and ]iis son is 'were 
noted h.ir tlielr wealth. 

I Itc taces of the persons found in the graves itfion tEie acr.if>(dis apiM ar t.> 
have been covered witli goEd masks; pcctncdEs uf tin- same metal lay upitn their 
breasts; ami diadems^ rings and v essels* i\\l of gold, were found about iJic bodies 
(tig Schliemami might well say that he picket! up gold by the handful. 

J hs finds at Atycenae alunc were sufficient tfi fill a small museum btitJi on iIk 
A cropolis i>f AtJiens, the must Kicred spot .m Greek soih This ccfilccthm has 
recently been transferred to the NtUir>naE Museum. 

I hese tom]>s were found in ti strange place. They tie in the part ofiMvccnae 
vtlncEi bchliemann called thcdf^n-j/v^ 

‘■r open space, because he found 
it Surrounded by a l ircnlar bench 
where he suppi^d the council sat 
at public assemblies (fig. jjj). 

When he excavated this circular 
space, he dLscovered, not only the 
tomb.s, but also a number oj stelae 
ivliirb must have been set i]|i in the 
grnmid originally (rig. a;^), Schhe- 
Juanu w'as alaii- able tri idcniify the 
ruins HHt the royal palace at Mveenae. 
in it he fnnnd a rectangular hall 
divided by columns siitjilar to the 
priEicijial apariment ofalhhe palac¬ 
es I lf dii.s period. This has fieen 
given tile natne of 

Nevertheles-s. his explifnati-in i 
el the inieriiir of the city was mure 
or less snpcrliciak Scliliemann was 

not a trained .-.rrhaenlogiat. In.t Fla. IBB.-SIH, frnn, ihnmini 
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FIjj. 2fiO. —CanJdnr Mnd (Mitmnce nf a burial chHrtibtr. Mvcesal 


rather a fortitnattr amattur, and always unxiocs M puih i,ni: nciy fields. 1 le 
ex[tliired in liastc ijnly the sepuklirt's ur *^treasiiirir*s'^ meniiancd by I'ai 55 ani;is 
which vi'oalij 4 ia(ura[ly be fxpt:cErd to be cniptyv 

The latter are < nit side the walla. Tficir arrangetsjcnt augiresia (lie existence 
Ilf an earlier merhcrfi of burial thjun diat indicatei.1 by the lomhs i>ii the agura 
TTisidf tlie cby. They w^ere btirial elianiheis soniewluit similar to ifioae lOLmd 

m (be diilmens and couSEStctl of a brye 
tiriular hall for religious purpifse' with a 
small adjoining eiiamlier to eoutain the 
bii(h'r An outer [laasage led X\t the hall. 

11 1 esc dtMUPd atryeiures were not scarce; a 
lunib TilentifaJ w'iih (he Tfettsury of^Vtreua 
was dlsL'nvored by Schliemann's wfife who 
^tecnmpanied Iter htisiKind oti Ids exficdi- 
tirjtis (tig. zSo). The ruins of other siuhlar 
loTulia have been frmnd in tlie nelgfibor- 
hoiirj of Slycenacj although they are not so 
largp^ They are alwaya circuUu and ilic 
doiup is crim|KKseU of projecting Ci.iur5cs of 
sinrie, not the atandard cimstruction of 
w'edgf-sJiaped blocks lienring uf>ijTi and 
supporting one nncuher. It is a iiiore fprlini- 
tive und slmipltr structure tlmn the vaiiUcd 
dome with whirh we are aU faniiiliar, but 
it has lung been know n from iiavcllcrs’ 
ilegcriptions, and ita use tuTe gave rise to 
(he thei>ry (hat llie Greek.s w^cre ((tiac- 



Fid. t.. — Entraniic tu b n 

E ijJii tli f Pprrot ofli/ 
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quaEnte<J wicEi Uie real vault. Today, 
liowcvtTf It is i^ell known tfiat the 
Egyi^tiani^ and nil the natioiiE; of 
Western Asia were thmilEar w illi the 
vnuEt, ant! it is impCissiLile iliat the 
Greeks should mil have known uf 
It frnrti |jre-HeJteiiic timeaf fur they 
vv^re in cunsLant enmnsunimtion 
with h«ith ligyjii and the jjeajflesof 
the I JrieiiL The Greek preference 
for lintels and straight lines slii.iiild 
be ascriLefI to taste und ehoit's 
rather ttjan to an ignorance tjl' tiie 
icehnique of the vault. 

The same lechiiique of hori- 
iuntally projecting eouraes of stone 
is also seen in tlie doorways. It 
is intended to lighten the weight 
bearing upon die linleL We see it 
in the 1-ion Gate^ where tile trian¬ 
gular space thus formed has heen 
rillMl with a sculptured relief (fig¬ 
ure 276). T here is a siniliar trian¬ 
gular upening above the doors of 
the "treasuries" whfdi may have 
been Ipfi in order to light the in¬ 
terior (figs. zSc^ ’Nr and 2K2). 

Recent di5C4.ivcriea in this field 
have again called attention to certain architectural and ornantental features 
of the doorway of the Treasury of .ktretis which had been carried to England. 
T hese I ragmen is of cciEumns and friezes w'ere dDitaEcd by Lord Sligo ti.f the 
Hritish ^Euseuai, where the entrance to the tomb has been restored in part. 
(Plate XWTIL) We iTprC'dnee in iigiire 2S1 a reeonstmetton by M. Chipiez 
showing the remarkable fa (jade of the entrance leading to the large halt, 

t.ircular ti'inibs of this type are constatiUy being discovered in various |nH,rts 
ol tjrcccc, in the Aegean Islands and among the ancient Greek seitlemeiiLs of 
Asia, li is Safe bj say that if the excavation is sufficiently deep^ no historic site 
can be explored withi.put finding the remains of one or mote of these tombs. 
They arc easily recognized by their circular ftirm, the character of the walls and 
the fallen stones of the pseudo-dome, fn one of these "cupola-tombs" discov¬ 
ered at Grdn mien us some of the bti.mze plates were still attached to the walls. 
These jdaques have suggested the restoratii m of the Treasury of Aireus w here 
the stones also show’ signs of having been covered by a casing [ fig. 282).. The 
dour seen in the cut of the restoration is the one leading to the small lateral 
chamber which contained the body. In Crete tlte chambered tombs are some¬ 
times ncetanguEar, hut they arc always fimnd to have been covered wdth thi!^ 
matOhv tH= ju»t. — v. l — ].), 



Flff, L’fti. Hb[I of n Mi'CeriJiean tonib. 
f /Vr^l nrrrf CftiafeF.) 
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Pic. 21i3. — Reniuins 
cf B pre^HltfllFnit tonib. 
Cbetji, 


psL’udo-dfiimf made by cturhelinEi in the hrirkonud 
r^'iirses uf the stone wall (fig, 

Knrial metlnxls appear to have chanfred tU least 
three times Jurinp the pre-Hellenic perhxL Wc have 
already ntited the iitt-tombs excavated from the groujtd 
beneath the nigorLi at Mycenae with their conimcmu- 
ratlve stelae and the “cu|iob-tombs’\ s(-metimes called 
the "bee-hive"' lypci apjiroatrlied by an entrance- 
passage. A third type ol tomb has been hnmd emtside 
the walls iit Mycenat.': where the h*wcr classes lived 
by themselves ghmped abi^ui the stronghold -i their 
prince. Tills la&l meth,o<l i»f burial ivas in tcria-iLGtta 
coffins, or small sarcophagi called fijrttii.r. TJiese arc- 



found in all the excavations of prt-l IcUenic sites and arc ornamented with paint¬ 
ings of axes, griffins, spiraU and various geometrical ih^igns. Lite the stelae 
of I he ruyal tombs, the decoration of these sarcophagi recalls the grimnetricat 
designs of lire preliisioric art of Western iLurope which must have exerted an 
influence upon Mycenaean culture at nl 1 times. 

blit in addition to these Weslem European tlnrmes we find everywhere 
in the pi.ntcry, jewels ami engTaved stone,s of these people a new nnd firlginal 
»irt vv iilcli is plainly the mark of a state ‘■"f mind, a spirit, v^ety different froni. 
Btiyihing known in the world lip to that tinic. Indeed, its very existence was 
unsuspected down to the rime of tlie discoveries at Mycenae. Et Is difficult io 
define, but it sermsvery' modern in seme way.s. These prc-Jie]h;-Tiic artists dis- 
pEfty' a rcmarkaLle appieciation <}f lorms jii motion, an intense realism cfiiiractcr- 
ues nearly all tJieir work; and we nfdc an unusually sympathetic treatment o| 
certain of the lower forms rd’ life such as fishes, nioHusfcs and butterflies. But, 
strangely enough, they do not show- tliat interest in the liumaii form so charac- 

tcristic of the Greek an of a 
later age. Tlte publicariini of 
Schlicman n's book on Mycenae 


Fie-, 3R1, CTfigjrseElmn mrd plan nf the trefluufj- of ATreuK. 
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asJi>njsliinent. I'Eiii) wus nut thu Greece knuwii tlio wurld thruu^jli; llie me¬ 
dium uf cla.sstc nrt uml liifrbuMii-c- Si^mt seepLics regarded Lite jewels frum 
cenuc [IS I'rauds ur. at Iutisl, [he w<>rk uf the Ily/antinf [feriu'd. N"L uuly wn-S the 
style dift'erent, Lut k cuntradicted alE tin/ filndamental princifdes uf Greek art* 
Dut unt disc'very fi^kuwed another untit it was ImjiossiUle lu deny ttie evidence. 
Leaving Myecnae^ Schitematin spent much muney J.m the cxpluralhi'n itfTiryns, 
a ]ne-EIe]|eiiir tVirtress deS/TiheJ hy Lansanias, as well :ls Arises amt Xaitplin, 
two other cities mentiuned in itic 1 lumcrEe epics. The work was cuiitiimeii by 
Durpreld ar iVIns, by the English in Sparlaanrl by the Greeks at Urchumenus 



FiK* - PFhj] Qt the acropolis, or Inrlress, Oi 'Tiryiis.fScAlii’in^jfin ) 


and \ apluo. Even the Acrupotis of Athens was ftnind to be the site of a prc- 
l leltenic fortress. 

The best example we liave of these foriihed palacr-s is [he acropolis at 
liryns(fig^ The snmniiit is reacln^d by an inclined mad, i,jr ramp, ahmjr 

the walls Ilf pcjlygonat blocks of stime. An rj-pening in the wall leads ihoiiTgh a 
vaulted passttoe {o the main gateway w^hich i.s (ike a propykteumt for tlie actual 
gate is apftroacfied on cither side througii a icstibnle, or porcfi, suppi»:rted by 
two ci>Iumns. Surely this is the pri.p>(y|,[‘ .if the [ireck i>ropylaeum. Passing 
tJiroiigli [i large p-utcr court, the vi.skor turns ti» the right rind through a smaller 
propyiaetim into the main court, f iere js iJif altar fur domestic wr»rship and the 
enlranee to the or assembly hall. This is approached tlirmigh a porcfi 

supported by twai Cl fhtnms and an inner vest if mle. The rooi' of the great hah 
was sniipuTO'd by fimrcolumns^ ]>rubab!y ihf wo.n], ihe bases 'jf which are still 
be st.mn'm ihe tlimriand in therenire of ihe apartment was the great hearth. 
Another sinalteropens on another conrl and was probsibiy the Wi>mcn's 
cpiarlr'T^. ftehind these w'ere other su|■^^^ldtary rorims, the uses of which are tmt 
known,. The cfiambers set into the thick ouier walls may have liccn cither 
casemates ur stcjre-rruiiii'ns (fig. 

.-\t one end uf the citadel of Jiryns is a ytrnlorigat.ii.in of the fortihed cncl'»- 
sure in which Schliemann dug only a single trench lengthwise. ! fcR? were pn'- 
bahly die scrvanl-s' tpiartcrs. 
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Fig. 280, — Cttnrt of the pqliict al PhacslLfi. Cbetk- 


I ht pre-Hellenic dtiitlcl at Tiryrvs wns the only psilacc where (lie groLind 
plan was uncovered prior to tlie tlistDi-cries in Crete. It had been coniplcletv 
abandonciJ at a verj’ early f^mod. Congeqcicntly, itti exploration nroused great 
intere.s^t, for it liatl evidently been tlie reaitlence of one of (tic most powerful 
lords of prehislorid Greece. But its relative importance has diminislicd since the 
exfnvation of the great pre-Hellenic palaceti oF Crete in. more recent years. The 
kings of Crete were the first to be promiDenl in the ancient Greek world, a 
liegemony based upon their maritime power. They extended their dominion 
aver both the mainland and tite orcl]i|iel;igo. Later the mainland beramc subject 
to the leaders of a coalition of dtles. TJie.se were Agamemnon and Menehuis, 
the kings of Mycenac and Spari;;i,, whu brought under their authuiity tile chief¬ 
tains of the peninsula nod the islands alike, Jn the Trojan War the Cretans, like 
the other allies, fought under the Ciummand of Agamemnon. 

1-or all their unaccountable ignorance of this pre-ffellcnic civilization, (he 
Greeks preserved in their myths imd legends the memory of the hegemony of 
Crete. An ancient king of Crete named M(iiu>s was iuppoaed to have been the 
first ruler of tlie seas. Here wa.s lus palace^ the lanmus Labyrinth, from which 
he gave forth his Jaws. Hven in the field of art It was a son of Crete, Daedalus 
by name, who came over to the peninsula to give life to their statues. There is 
no doubt that a corLsidemblc anioniu of Inith lies hidden In tn Uiese lancilul 
talcs. 

I he first melhrxlica] exploration of Crete was due to the initiative of Italian 
archaeologists. An expedition directed by Federico Ualbher took advantage of 
the occupation of Crete hy the European powers to begin the excavation of the 
royal palace at J^haestus which overlooks the plain of Messara {fig. 2SOI. A little 
later, Arthur J. Evans, professor of archaeology at Oxford, began with the aid 
of the British School at .Athens to explore the palace at Cnossus which is proba- 






TT[IZ PAL Acts OF CRETK 



— Plan wf thii pjiluce at Cnmuiiia. Cuttf. 
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b[y the great ruin whkb the 
Greeks bplieved to be the 
Labsrijnth Llig. 

The palace nf ^linos at 
L'niTSSus had been rebuilt 
three ttntes, st» Evans was 
able to note three clifftrenL 
layers, or strata, in the 
course of his excavations. 

VlereT three distinct styles 
were encountered which are 
ealted those of iMinoan Te- 
riods T, II and IIL Anollitr 
n otncnclat ure ein|.duyed 
is Early j Middle and Ijitc 
Min<>nn. The principal basis 
t.>f this classihcation is the 
o ha racier of I he pottery 
found in the different strata 
(lig. When a trench 
was dug down to the native 
rock beneath the fialacc it 

was tnund that jhe first occupants of the site had been a pHmitive neulithie 
I^e^.^p[e w ln> haii left a layer of re¬ 
mains approximately t wen tv-one feet 
thick. On to^i of this was f und a 
palace which was found to he con¬ 
temporary with ail Egyptian dynasty 
of about the year n.c. Here we 
Iregin to find remain:^ charaeterislic 
of the dviUzatuin nl Crete. Evans 
classes ihe objects froru (his stratum 
as belonging to ,\finiian IVriud L 
Eater this palace was rebuilt and we 
find pottery scniewhat diflererit fronii 
that of the iirst structure* I'his h from 
I'eriijd II or Middle Minoan. Its style 
is characteristic of the t>ther |>alaccs 
ijf Crete and, for that matter, of the 
civi liza ti 1 in 1,' I tl 1 cse i s 1 a 11 ij s gen er- 
ally. The tnost |.ironiinent decorative 
themes arc representations of marine 
lift* and a highly developed cult of 
(he axe and pillar Ecritid Hi, or Late 
Minoan, cifincides with that of most 
of the nbjccLs found at Mvccnae. It vs 


Late Minoaw 

r_ rit'riMtKT Of TiHt cmjfiT 

i.jM I1I..I '[tfi'ii'i'if -y. 


Mikdie Miwan 

-^TSWEIKSS®- 

Early Ninqan 



Pig. 39 S.—Cross-SHfCtJan shOft inK 5 rrgt|[k'iitiiin 
uf the pa] ace at Cnns 4 u«. 

[. ICOO to 1100 H-r, —ai 2300 to tDOp (L,r. 
i. aw to 3300 ILC. 
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Fig. 3W- - PIhii ut tile r4iit?!m‘.i* Megjinin 
■n tht' pMfjicc CnrfBsuE., 


riiicJiint iltal ljy tItiR time tTt'te hud 
Lust itji UiuLiershi]]!, nnd even in i(R utl 
lulli^woil llie eTiritujile of ilte peci],jU's 
III die miiijiiiind. 

!■ vjihr' juilgiueut reKardinf; Lhesc 
stmt[L is iir>w Jilrtiost intsmitiiniLisEy at- 
uejitcil* and the remain^ fr’unrj uri 
tise sitr ul’tht? (ialiiLe - it ilinos serve 
|u I’unelatr mi^st nl tlir "lijfJCtb l)c- 
tii this lunj; pre-Hellenic pe- 
rifid whii.'li bir^iin alunit 28f*rp n.c. and 
rlid tiui tTiiieliidc until nearly iiRun^c. 
>o vve sen iliat iliis an Itail 

uvtn fifteen liirndrecl ycorb in de- 
velu|jc its St view and lyjies. 

In the study til Ccicjssiis -aif at- 
tcntiiprt eentres ehtelly nn Ihcseerjiid 
]>ulaL’e M'hicli is Middle Mhsijati ami 
is the uiie Lltai lias l>een mnyt il.iur- 
piughly i-X]j|ured. t>ur knuivledge of 
tin- luwer iniltice Ims hnen ^uini d 
largely fiipm trial sliatts ttiid tn'iieiies. 
The riiyd res]deuce was ii large 


building eniuitmcied of rpi inngular Lheks rpf sinnt U is ititetestLng tu ledc that 
Walls fur defentie wen* cniirely lacking; we cati unly (Rnitlude that the sea-tnrds 


uj this isiartd inijiiyed f.'iim|ilfMc duniestic tptafe nnd ftdt stilticip'titly yuardpMl Ijy 
their |ireRHgc uLiruad. 

[J|npn thcil^me hl-Ptlis ipf t(ir walls at t^nc-sstls wiH'md rr-preHemnliuns uf 
the tlpjnbie-cdgcd a net surely this paluce was dedicated tip the < icily idcntilicrl 
W'itli thbi symbuL Thp: name, lahyriiuLi, 13 ajijiarcntiy dej ived Inun a word siniilar 
tpi /n^rryjit the olri Larian wuni I'lir a dimbtc nxf. In rme nf the luilLs l-lvuns dis- 
ctJviifetL a marble tJuMne ituact wtiirii may have given rise lo die legenrl tif ihc 


lltrime ipf Minpjg. 


t ertalnly the filau Cif the palnce r!i|irntliiced in figure 2M7 seem.s like a 
lahyhidli. It is diificult tu discern the |njrf.pcp!!ie uf the maire '<1 aparLmeiit!; siit- 
rijnnding the niam ci port which is. more than lyu IVh'-i long and to delim: tLieii 
Fpiatii-m to one amipther. We can distinguish the lAitmncc, a eiiiriilor poLssing a 



Kig. 2£M],— Small (TpAJ h mulcts In til? rpirni 
nf an FC^e difCLii'Feicil la Cuussus. 


Rciiiivs i pf stoi e-ri-iipms, die ilirrme-rpumi 
with its Vestibule hi peeing on the 
court anil the thalrLnms "1' ihe tiucen 
on the other side In ihf more sccEuii- 
cd [xirtinii of the Jiulace. A dctnilL’T.l 
plan ■rif till" rooms siirruiiiiding ihf 
?io-i'»tled yuPRoi's MegHTTiin taken 
friun Kvuns work is .^hown fn rntler 
l>i call attention to the ct.iniplcx nif 
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Hb. LUIL — Fresfo in l|ie paJacp of CltOSSiiS 
rcpfr'veirtlna tfie pillar a n J me. 


in till:! 


•fitC [‘M.ACES OF tJRLTii 

I’f.irridi^rJi rimd urirrnw j.i^! 3 sa|iies si"! cfi[tr¬ 
ue tEtj^sl I r til lib structure The 

imfmnani ]Kart |-jlayeif l.iy the oiJumns 
in tliese pre-HcIh-nic IjuiEdin^s will Le 
reailily nninj. ]r serms ai, (liuLitjti Kie 
bitilderij 1.1 t.nossiis were L^pccjnlly fujid 

ft ilitJsO vcjrtinil suppijjts jHiij cnifiluvfj 
ifiem whenever It was pitssibJe, J’^erhajis 
ihey were im|H‘Med by jiurtie rdlgiMiiSf 
mi.tive. TJie wnrshtf. ni the ctiiumn as 
Uie synibul of the Ahigtlil Mater ^ceuLs 
t.j li!' un Jeitialile. < ertgrav^ed ^rins we 
frequently see refirtrsentaiiMii^ el il]i.> eult, 
tind tJiL- eolumn rni the rrliet ..f i[ir M.inii 
at MyeeitjH' Is alise ti reltginiis emhtein 

fttii i]|.j over Tite siirt'erl pnt^W'iiy ;.i jirfH 

tpi;tiiig e^is. 

Axes were ineised rut the stam: 

EjJouk.s o| the wullSf ev en wlierti (liey 

«ere afterward covered wiih stticeo tiiid puintitigs, fjmali gold amuli ts 
form 111 an axe have been found at Cnossusas wrlJ. 

The conneeiion between the piUur und the axe cun be seen In ,mc of the 
tre 5 (:i>esii[ t eji issus where we see a representation of a jtn^l lellettic trinple, J iere 
a line of coluniiis h depicied with axes attaehed Hi either side of the lapdials 
(tig. jQT), itoih the pi I fur and the axe, iliereforr, must have possessed a pr.>- 
hmiul signiriranee in the religion of thefte people. Ibe mystical diaractet nf this 
\ney(i IS evident from iho presence of other such us tlir sacred horns. 

are still ionorani of their mcEinitiR, litit ttiry occur with a simikrhy tiiat is 
stunting la the religions nl mariy iitin-r aiich ni iiatiruis. Even on the altar cjf the 
ti-niplc at JerusMlem we hnd thf-u: slmiige rEbjecl.s which were aj, parent tv held 
saiTcd by I hr Hebrews as well, When Joab,.ine ot Davids T.jraier cajitnins, was 
pursued by Solomon, he “fled utun ihv Mbertindc 
uf the Lord, amt looli liold on the homs of ihc 
altar . Wn htid the sume sytitlioj t^i retluin 
liisturic siti^s in Europe hichiding ti^pain. 

1 iie axe and |jil 1 ur are (iffpiently repealed on 
ttie walls i.'f the palace ot f. nosstis. It is evident 
that tliry were (tchE in iliehighcsi vcnerali.in. 
unrl they give an atr of mysticism to the wiiule 
stnu'tim- entirety in kfvpmg with the legem ktry 
(harneter nl Minos, ] iriest-kiitg. In one of tfit cenirts 
Evans found a small KHitqi of lEiree columns whreh 

ure nndimbtcdly a mfjiiaturc representaiion of a __ 

lure-llellenk shrine t hg ^92 h riiongek enoitgii, ^ 

we riiid on tint eapital ol tTuch eotumiMhc siunc ttirtnc fer 

cvltiidncuL lormii which are carved m n.hef i.n the fEvims.i 


pre- 
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pillar of the Liim Gate 
at Mycenae (fig. 27O). 

This pre-Hellenic 
column was usually of 
wood. In the iloors of 
the Crclan palaces we 
see the clrcubr bases 
of these wooden pillars 
(fig. 293). Evans even 
discovered a cypress 
shaft in an excellent 
stale of preservation. 
On the small ivory re¬ 
liefs and other carvings 
Fir. 3S3. — Megarun of the palace at Phaestus in Crete this col- 

showlng the stone supporta for the columna. 

umn, nere tapering 
ttrward the base as on 

the Lion Gate. Its only capital is a plain curved moulding similar to the scotia 
of the classical column. Above it is a frie/e of a well defined type like that of 
the Treasury of .\treus ornamented with medallions sef»arated by a feiiture cor¬ 
responding to the triglyph. In figure 294 we sec a restoration of the pre-Hellenic 
megaron; on the fa^ndc is a portico of tapering columns behind which arc the. 
doors. Inside, the roof is supported by four columns, and from the centre of 
the roof rises a smaller square superstructure like a “lantern". 

The megaron was the firincipal ajianmenl and here they held meetings and 
religious services. Even after the palaces were al>undoned the former subjects of 

these pre-Hellenic 
chieftains still held 
this pr»rtion of the 
building in the high¬ 
est veneration. 

After they had 
excavated the royal 
palace at Cnossus, 
the Mritish archaeo¬ 
logists explored 
other stnicturcs in 
the neighborhood 
which arc believed 
to have been royal 
villas or country 
homt's of the C retan 
nobility. .\noilu!r 
.Aegean city was als« > 
explored at I*abi- 
kastro on the coast 
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of the island farthest east After the 
Italians had completed their investi¬ 
gations at I'haestus, they be^jan work 
un another palace at Haijiu 'I'riada. All 
these Cretan palaces are of the sanie 
comfjlicatcd character and arc grouped 
about a handsome court. Monumental 
stairways aflfordetl access to the higher 
terraces when the building was set 
upon a hill. Kven private houses were 
of more than one stor>' and were sur¬ 
mounted by a “lantern" in the centre, 
as we see from the porcelain nuKlets. 

The latter may be ex votos; they were discovered at Cnossus by Evans (ftg. 295). 

As for structural technique, the (‘arliest knowm monuments of this period, 
the w’alls of 1 ir>ns and .Mycenae, were of huge rudely shaped stone blocks and 
were know’n as Cyclopean, riic walls of Tn>y, on the other hand, were some- 




Fig. 298. — Priestc** bearins « casket. 
Fresco at Tiryns. 


Fig. 297. — Cup-bearcr. 
Fresco at Cnossus. CatTr. 
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limes of brick reinforced witli 
wooden beams. The frieze of il»c 
Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae was 
probably composed of stone of 
various Colors forming a natural 
!>• ►lychrorac. 

The walls of the Cretan pal¬ 
aces were constructed t»f rectangu¬ 
lar stone blocks and cover<*d with 
fresco-paintings, many remains of 
which arc still to be seen. Schlie- 
mnnn had already discovererl at 
T iryns fnigmonts of paintings repre¬ 
senting bull-lights, but the jvalace 
<»f Cnossus was the most richly deo •- 
nited of all. In the Sf •-culled Corridor 
of lYfrcessions was found a series 
of figures bearing vessels and other 
ritual objects (tig. 2 <j 7 ). Female 
figures arc so frequently represented in all these pabces that it Ls Ix-lieveiJ 
that women played an important i»art in the religious .ser\ices of these people 
(figs. 296 and 298). 

An Itaibn expediti**n discovered at Ilogb Triada a fiainted sarcophagus on 
which we see represented interesting ceremonies connectetl with the wi>rship of 
the axe and pillar. These arc performed by women (fig. 299). To one side is 



Fig. 298.—Fresco nt Cnoesus. Currt. 



Fig. 290. - Sarcophagus of Hagia Triada. Car rr. 
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Plate XXIX 
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Ivory and Rold •tatuette of a Cretan prkiteu. IHdRht BJ InchiMm 
i fkuton Museum of Fine Arts.) 
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FiR. sati, —Fflleme figure i>f g (trf-HellegEc 
printcss. 


whnl is iividuntly a funeral etrenn.iny, 

T 1 1 r e e fi yj; ti t t.‘S ad v.mce ti * t lie ri:^; I i t 
iilTertQjT a boat and two kids in llie 
5[>irit i<f tilt* tleceased wliieb stands 
lijjidty hef'''r4' the bnnb, "I’n the left 
i s anutlier yiroup nf thri'e womenrA 
yuiiii^ (ifie-Stess jiour^ liie saLTihcial 
blond u}nni an altar sfl lift ween (wn 
enluiiiriM botlii^r w hich art* suiMimuiit^ 
eit l>y doiiblo axes, Ikdilnil lii-Tiinuthfr 
w nm a n a jipriiaches w 1111 tw(i vases, 
and a third iilays a harp. .\]l ihree 
are atmilarly dressed, iheir waists 
tightEy laced in the riianner that U'VC-S 
these lijfiires sutrli a modern apinrar- 
ariL’e, t )n the nilirr three sides nl the 
sat'CophajTus art* nihcT scenes rif a 
reli^THiujs nature. W'e see hvti tiuUocka 
sacrirtce:d by wijineii Jind a jjjinldess 
tjfirne in a car drawni by j^rifJins. 

In Kvans discovered at C’tnwsEis a number nf small iaieiiee hj^ures mI‘ 

these iJFje^ite^se!# with the ehaniuierfsrie aiironr tht* tijj!luly lai'ed waist, lared 
arms and breast, ami skirt amaniented with eolurt*(l ItotinUeS (hj;. 31^,3). In their 
hands they carry ser|ietitSt and on the heatl of is a raisetl tiara. The most 
beautiful of these figure*?! is an iviiry and ^olil statuette acquired by the Jloston 
Muiit'um in 1^14+ It is an absoEutcEy authentic idcce and there is n - i[uestion 
as to its ^nuiim'ncss. It w^as brou^rhi to America withuLJt it.s owniT even biing 
awvire of its existence. A palroiii'jss of tiie bostim !^[li5eum 4if Fint* .Arts |n.ircha5eLl 
in C rete a ma.*^;; iif earth, jasl as it Ciimf fnim the spade, containing a number of 
ivory and gold fragments. It was never SUti]>eCl,i‘tl that when iFicy were ;>iecf*d 
ingtdher we should htirl a nm.slerpiece iif art, nmrveUius in itiii giwee and inten¬ 
sity of I’feling. (Elate XXIX. J ITit' king appe^irs to liave had within his fiaJace 
at t!nr^s.su5i a pottery of liis own 
like tl'iost* at El Retiro, bevres 
anil C'apfedi-Mi>n(e. Here also 
W'l're manuractured the beau¬ 
tiful blue and white porcelain 
ImitaLions of Egyptian w'ork. 

The style ul this Aegean art 
has a grace and natiiralness 
and a sympathetic treatment 
of lllf tow'Cr forms of life never 
imc(juriter<Hl in (he valley of 
the Nile. In tht* emirae of his 
excavatitin$i Evans found a jior- 
Celuin craw'-rish so {.iCffect tliat Fig. SDl. —Painting; on fmm(riiDS&us.i|.Rcs.ti.in:d.) 
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Ff(t, 302. — F^orCelBin vafiE with 
relief EfEHign. CHCtVKiflr 


he took it at finsL to be a fossil. The sniatl 
painted porcelain reproduced in figure 501 ivill 
give the reader Some idea of the aiji]:>rjsing skill 
with which they represented the forms of ma¬ 
rine Jife^ which would natumlly be of mterest 
to an island people. The splendid blue and 
white pDicelain vnse in figure 302 is another 
masterpiece from the pottery at Ctiossus, 

On the other hiind> the jiainied pottery 
which is one of the must characteristic products 
of this Aegean dviliration is confined to n range 
of tw'o colors, a natural Cartlr color, a yellow Esh 
ochre, and tlie color of the design whicli is alsrj 
an earth colort ahhougli darker than the others 
With these twfi stiades only, the vase-vialnters 
of JVfycenac and Crete decorated their pottery 
admirably. It is true that they sometimes cf>v- 
ered it w'ith a coat of glazed enamel. 

The Aegean vases are often ornatnented with cuttle-fisht coraU mo husks 
and other marine animals. Again w^e find them decorated w^tli plani: forms as un 
the beautiful vase ornamented with Hites reproduced in figure 303. Only once 
do we find human ligures on a pre-Hellenic vase; this is the famous "vase of 
the warriors" from Mycenae, now in the Museum of Athens ffig. 304). 

Pre^Hellcnic ceramics were at thear best in Period 11 , The vases of this 
pieriod are covered with marine animals and plants. Wc sec undulating stems of 
sea-weed, mollusks, corals, small sea-horses and nautili with their wave-like 
membranes. Red cuttic-hsh witli long tw'Uilng tentacles cling to the curved 
surface of the vase, in tlgure 305 see how the painter employed these marine 
forms; the spaces left vacant betureen the tentacles of a cuttle-lisb are HUed 
with plants from the bottom of the stia. 

The forms of the vases are also eharaoleristlc. 'Phe Aegean potiers ilisjilay 
a [ircference for tw^o or tliree types. One is a 
eonica] vase with simple lines Hke those in fig¬ 
ures 30> and 31^3, and another is a vessel witJi 
handles and a thin neck which the Greeks later 
called an oenochoe. 

Wc have discussed ceramics a,nd decom- 
tive jiainting before taking up sculpture liecause 
painting was so closely Conneetcii wltli archi¬ 
tecture, IfClng employed exteiisiv'<.'‘ly in the orna¬ 
mentation of the palaces. ICxcept for the relief 
of the Hons at Mycenae, no large monumental 
sculpture by dijs people ha* come rltiwn lo us. 
The lack of images in their worship of the axe 
and [lillor would not stimuhite the firodnctEoti of 
Kltr. 3 U 3 .-Painfed Ckos^ii^. large sculptures. A niniiber of small reliefs have 



I'flJ'VnELLtSlC AUT. PA]MING ANU SCULTTURE 
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been discov-en:c.l lite the t^ri^ups from Cnossiis, 

AraOrtg the Latter, that of a j^aat and kids 
dispEays ttie Ttiarveltoiiii skiEI nlf the Aegean 
artists in cn]jying nature ifig. Tike stea¬ 
tite vaae fmm Hagia Triad a vvitli its reliefs 
represorLiing the return uf the harvealers is. 
anntlier evidence of this iiirtisiic abiUty. The 
men sing as tliey march along^and rtne of tLjeni 
beats a drum. 'I he dark color of the steatite 
gives the effect of twilight as they return 
frum tfje fields (fig^ 50^)’ ^ figures are ad¬ 
miral jly grouped, and the relief pr^iduces an 
impression uf perspectiiie found nowhere in the art of Egypt or the Orient, 
k is alKive all in gold'WOtk that Aegean art seems so mci'deni. Geomet¬ 
rical designs prediimidate; rosettes like those of the Orient are syinmetrically 
comliined with rings which encircle tEie vessel. (Tlatc XiXX. A and Ik) The 
reliefs of these giddsmtiEis of pre-Hellenie Greece are masterjiiefes uf scuLpt- 
ure. The forms, tifo* tsf their small cups, bracelets and diadems dis]>lay the most 



FIE- 304. —T]ie vase of the wartUirfi. 
fMasertift si/d/frpnsJ 



exquisite taste. 

Two gold cups friinii Vaphie are ntagniheent examples of relief work and 
rcllcLT an intense feeling for life, Ikith arc (ifnamentcd. with scenes of buiU 
huntings Some of the animals are entangled in nets, while others escape; a man 
i-s knocked ovei' in their fhgirt. TJm hurtiun figure displays the thin waist, hnig 
arms and well deveErqicd muscles so chEimcteristic of Aegean art. The tandscape+ 
too,, is suggested with surpassing skill; there are only ei few trees, but these are 
set in ditTcrent planes. (i‘late XXX, C.) 

Srhliemant) fotind a ouirber of daggers at Mycenae, Eind these are also 
cEignived with EtniEnated hunting seentrs (Fig. 309), Tlicse goldsmiths cast beau- 
ttfui heads of bulls in precious metals 
for vitive offerings as w-ell (bg, 

In Egyptian reliefs we see the Kcftuij nr 
peoples of^TJie Ring " ami of the Lands 
to the West;^' bringing bulls' lie^ds of 
gold niid vessels to Pharaoh as gifts or 
tribute. It is nnw believed that these 
Keftui wcire the seafaring subjects of King 
Minos; we know that their voyages ex¬ 
tended even tti Micdislanl ci>asis of Ihe 
.\tinntin, A number of branze bulls' beads 
similar to those from Mycenae Ejitve been 
found in Mallorca (fig. jJj), and it is 
entirely possible that the hm!ax ai the 
ancient l^tearic temples are a relic of a 
pillar worship of the pcufiLc w'hn built 
the /tTAj]V/S of these islands. Figf — As^Ean vase. 

We see other evidences of the Af^caii (^fCcuitiinJ 
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KigL 30G. — Porcelain nFUeb from Cnostsna. 


iiiilLit'ijTc on titi' r-iirly iiihabitiinta nf Sjjiiin in llni'rian pi>tti:Ty wiili its plant 
ilfuiitins. Thf‘.se Jirc sim|j|y a stirviiaj iiT ^linrian cftamTc art. 

\Ve-slioiild nnt bn surprised at this s|irnacl of Aegean art ihrouijhout the 
Ab^literrannaii ami, fur Crete la iis a maritime power like riioetiida in later limea 
iinil Venice rbiring the illddle Apes^ These navifpite'rs had bases at certain 
points on the Asiatic cuAHt as at r.a?:ji in ralestinf. and tln-rtr was a colony of 
tlietn at Ascakm as well. I hey carriocl on an extensive comnicrt-e witli E|{V(«t 
so the mutiiid inllncncc of these two dviliKatioiis tjpon one antjther wna con¬ 
siderable dwrinyi the latter centuries of the sccnnrj milU niiim before onr era, tTie 
I-liyplian scarabs have been the principal means of detfrmiiiinjj the aye of the 
tombs of VTycenae and the palaces of Crete. As \vc have a fairly firrcLse kniovl- 
edffeof the dates of tiie various r4jyptiQn ilynastieH, ;i small scarab finind in a 
Mycenaean Himb anil lJLari^l^^ the name of Amiim.phis III has served as a start- 
inR point on which to base the cJirom.loyical stmly r.f these ruins. K^yptiiin 
objects l]isct^^t:red at Lnossns have I’tirther enabled us tr. fix the jierfods m| Ihe 
various structures. ITiis inftiience, os we have noted, was mutual, hragments of 
Myceiia™ii poLierj have brrn found in ligypi i,nd it h believed that the artistic 
tastes of these sea-peoples are n tb eted in ibe work of the Kpvptian artist-^ 

at relE-el-.Amarna, where the fuvor- 
fte resilience of Arrsenoj-hliis IV was 
located. 

The relations oT these pwpEe 
wi([j the nations of Western Asiti 
have also been coiifirmed. 'Ilie Ital- 
iiiiis discovered at Hayia Triad a a 
small steatite sphinx resembling the 
human-headed bulls of Ikibyhmia. 

Ihit leavtny aside their artistic 
meri^ the monuments and f>|ijecis 
uncovered by these (.►st.“ava(ions are 
lif enrjrtnoos value to the light they 
s3u‘d ujKHi tjie poc-iical narratives iT 
Fifj, Sicotite vfise ncprEKcntfnsf H'lmeric epics, ITey were ermv 

tiiEhari'Hstert’return.Cir/iirffa,; piled b\ tEie ports of Ionia who 
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knew tintliinii; i>f prf‘-IlcEli."nEC 
lirf-'L'CLT but wlii> left impL’ll'L'd 
t(ji ppri'Jt'mate iht' must atJ- 
I'lcnt jujtrtrv uf [ht'fr Isknil and 
sik fiixjunit tt'ffTt'UCf's til ttiL^ 
uneienL j;\c|^^ean iirl (.'<iii]td 
lint but cruufi in Hi tliiiir tik’s 
and dfinTiiiti^ 'tsis, Ttsf iialaco 
Ilf Uly&st’s had twu stories 
like Miosp nf ( iiossus; ihe 
prupylaea at 'I'iryns make 
plain what was mr-'aiU by ihi?' 

“resuundin^ liortiL’n^^ of the 
housir fif iMcneiaus, A scene 
described in Lite tJdy&acy la 
fully trxplaincd liy the linfhs 
rniinU at CmiSsus and I’iryns, 
a[](l ive set' in the nscjjaroTi liif 
Ihiniurie hall with its hearth 
imei theenliitnnsayahiflt which 
tiui: eild bard, U emu due us, 

It-aned, as he sany befuri- tine 
euurt t.f Akinuus. 

The atnaring thing about 
it all is the large number 4 
discoveries in the prc-l lei lenic 
held which cciuflrtn the stories 
4 it' Ikitncrh We Rnd fjalaces 
and cities, bul no temples, unrI 
werc-rtiember that 1 i r>nier siiys 
nothing uf lemplea. The 
domed tombs with their coflins, 4 .ir /tir/iii.v, seem to contradict the burial 
method mentioned in the Iliad, that la in a tumuLus of earth, sometimes siir- 
riiunded by ct grrjve of trees, Andromache thus deseribes her father's tomli in 
Thebes. Itut wc must not forget tliat the Iliad pictnres I he customs of men who 
fiavc lived for ten yeatis In an armed camp. On the oilier hand 1 Eomcr is most 
accurate in Ids deserititions id palaces, furnilureT arms, chariots and the like* Dors 
he tell of the ctistoras of limes in the past much as W alter Scott portrays scenes 
In the days of the Cmsadcis or the hVench authors of ilie Chansons de Geste 
desiTibc the characters ofCliartcinagneand his twelve peers? It seems very pr«i- 
hahle tliat sach was the cose. Today it ts agnain believed that Homer was a real 
persim, an inspired ptket who compiksed both tlie Iliad and the Odyssey. [iiiL 
if tills is true, it must be admitted that he made use of mrniy It'geuds ami songs 
of the pre-Heltenic period and tltat he had before him the remains of the pre- 
Mellenic cities still in a cnmparntively good state of preservation. The frescoes^ 
like those of' 1 ‘iryns and Ctiijssus, would give him more iiiformadon of ilus 



Fipj, 300 .— Until vcitlvt! I’sIferinE husnJ fllMiTcnac. 
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ancient civilization than wc possess today. Homer’s poems, therefore, arc sup¬ 
plemented by modem archaelogical research which vindicates both the an¬ 
tiquity and the accuracy of the poet. This alone would be sufficient to arouse 
an intense interest in the art of pre-Hellenic Greece. 


Samaiar)'.-Prior to the classical art of Greece which beRati about the Ninth Century a.c., 
there was an earlier civilization distinct from the Greek and native to the country, which is known 
as pre-Hellenic or Aegean. It first developed in Crete as seen in the royal palaces of Cnossus, 
Phaestus and Hagia Triads. From Crete it spread to the mainland. Characteristic of its earliest 
style are certain representations of marine life. The palaces of Crete were not defended by walls or 
ramparts. They are built around great courts and monumental stairways lead to tbeir terraces. The 
principal apartment is the megaron which opens into the court. A similar palace exists at Tiryns. 
About the yi^r IJQOax. the hegemony of the various pre-Hellenic peoples passed over to the main¬ 
land to the city of Mycenae which was the head of a confederacy. This was a walled city; on its 
gateway are two sculptured lions facing a sacred column. Burial methods changed materially In tlw 
course of the development of this civilization. At first the bodies were buried In large domed tombs 
with a passage-entrance. Other remains accompanied by gold and other articles of value were 
interred in pit-graves on the agora at Mycenae and above them were set up stelae carved in relief. 
Painted terra-cotta coffins constitute a third method of burial. No temples date from this period. In 
the royal palaces was worshipped a deity symbolized by the axe and the pillar. Images were not 
used in this connection. Consequently we have no large sculptures, but lire pre-Hellenic artists 
produced beautiful reliefs in porcelain, steatite and precious melaU. 

Buildings were ornamented with wall-paintings. Beautilul frescoes arc found in nearly all the 
Cretan palaces and at TiO’«t» •» well. Pottery was decorated with representations of marine life, 
such as sea-weed, cuttle-fish, shells and the tike. 

BlblUgraphy. - For a general survey of the subiect, see DussAun: Les cieiUsation* pr^heUinh 
gues. 1910, and Pfbsot and Cmmez: Hittoirr detArt dans rantiquU^. vol. VI, im 

H. ScNtjeMsss; .Mykenae, 1888; Orehomenos, I8HI: llUoa, lf«>; Tiryns, 1880 — W. OOaern n: Troia 
and niion, I9U; Das homerische tthaka, 1905; Thera. iyQi-IOUQ.->A. Evans: Reports of Excacations, 
Annual of BriiUh School at Athens, lOOO-lflOl — For the worship of the pillar and the axe, see 
Joamat of Hettenic Studies, vol. XXL— D. .Mackenzie: Cretan Palaces. 10)7.—F. HALsnrva; Rela¬ 
tione degii scavi. 1900. — H. Bovo: Goarnia. 1905.— Fi;BTWAr.Mii.Ea and Lotscaiic .Mykenische Thon- 
Kefaesse.-W. R. Hau.: Aegean Archaeology. IBI3.- C. H. Hawcs: Crete, the Fort runner of Greece. 

O. RonCNWAUrr: Tiryns, 1912.— Tsocntas aino Manatt; The .Mycenaean Age. 1897.— A. Evans: 
The Palace of Knossas, lOil. - R. Dossaud: CiclUsatlons pnHiell^nlQues. 1914. — A. Lano; Homer 
and Ms Age, 1906.— W, Leaf: Homer and History, 1915. J. Ascott: The Unity of Homer, 1921. 



Pig. 309. — Engraved daggers from Mycenae. 
(Museum of Athens.) 









CHAPTER Xn 


ARCHAIC GREECE. — THE GREEK TEMPLE.—ORDERS OK ARCmTCCTCRF.. 
ORIGINS OF SCULm-RE. —ARCHAIC CERAMICS. 

P RE-Hellenic civiti/;ttion was rudely interrupted at the beginning of the first 
milicnium u.c. This catastr«»php u-as not comjjletc in Crete and the archi¬ 
pelago; the palaces of Cnossus and PhaesD»s seem to have lieen gradually alwn- 
doned rather than suddenly destr<»yerj. Uut in the pre-eminent cities »)f Greece 
proper, Mycenae and lirs’ns, the ruins still preserve clear indiiTitiiins «*f the tire 
and violent destruction which accompanied the sacking of these |)laces. 

The ancient Greeks, it is true, had a t-ague recollection of the struggles and 
disasters which attended this f-jreign invttsion. They knew it under the name of 
the Dorian invasion or the return of the Heraclides, and it appears to have coin¬ 
cided with a general migration of peoples throughout Euro|)e. The Greeks l>e- 
lieved that these ancient invaders were the Dorian mountaineers of Thessaly 
who hatl come down fr«»m the north in order to dispossess the lonians of the 
fertile lands of .Attica and Peloponnesus. We therefore use these names. Dorian 
and Ionian, to explain this dualislic concept of the Greeks. The lonians would 
be the primitive p»>pulation of pre-Hellenic (ireccc who were expelled from 
their fi>rtified acropolises by the northern mountaineers and obliged ti» emigrate 
to Asia and the archipelago, mking uith them a r>art c»f the ancient tradition. 

I his legend must contain a certain amount of truth, because, a.s a matter of fact, 
the (»rcek population of Asia and the islands always had a certain attitude 
ratmiiv or ai»t, — v. i. — H. 
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Coward beauty and interpietatii.in ijf form, w'liicli was pe.cuLiar to themaelves and 
In accordance witli the pr^-Hellr-ntc tniduiori llian tlial of tlte (lurely Dannin 
pcoplcSi uf ibc Greek maintnnd. 

On the other itand, we are still in drmljt as lo the real origin of these Dorian 
invaders, Ijiterun they attempicd to justify their occupation by supposing them¬ 
selves to be the descendants of certain very ancient Hellenes^ who had been ex¬ 
pelled previously by the lunians and, when they had become stronger, had re¬ 
turned to reclaini their homes and lands iVom the intruders, now^ apjHircntly 
W'eakened by a long period of civiliiadun. The Dorian clneftaius later ennobled 
themselves by appropriating fanciful genealogies of heroic ancestors such as 
Hercules^ Theseus, etc. This explains how' this migratirm of nuriltem pcopies 
came ti> be known as " tiic return of the Heraclides'^ a decidedly milder term 
than “the Dorian invasion". 

There seems to iie no doubt that the better class of the pre-ffellenic popu¬ 
lation of Greece emigrated to Asia in order to escape the ilominaLIein of these 
barbarie mountaineers. The occupation of tite latter however can not be said to 
liEive covered the entire qounify. ?Mimc cities, such as Mycenae, were h fi in 
ruins, it is tnitr Uni ttt others, like Athens, the Ionian element w^us able tu main¬ 
tain itself on the defensive. In the Pelojionnesian jHCninsula horvever, the Dorians 
established thi‘'Tnselvcs firmly, Sparta, the great city of this region, W'Sis the centre 
of the Dfirian people. Generally speaking, these w ars of invasion and the rule of 
the Durian leaders with their bands of moiintaincers were everywhere fatal to 
culture and art. Gntce ihercfore had ti* begin aver again jnsl as if lier popula¬ 
tion liad heen alw'ays primitive. The Greeks themselves began to reckon their 
chronology from the first Olympiad, that is from the year 770 u.c. All previous 
history, such as that of the pre-Hellenic cities, was either unknown to them or 

remained concealed writhin the 
epic iioems of li^endury Limes. 

This absolute rrcominence- 
ment of Greek culture, two ur 
three centuries after the Dorian 
invasion, had the result that a pre- 
irpllenjc art was not felt t«^ be nec¬ 
essary to explain the deveh>pmcnt 
of Greek nri. In Egypt, although 
they wmre ignorant ofpre-Phaninn- 
icart, I he problem of the origin of 
their art called fora certain amount 
of cxpkinatiDn; but in Greece this 
deficiency escaped notice. We see 
Greek classic art begin like iJiat 
of a primitive people, and the 
barbaric remains of theptli and Sth 
centuries n.C. following the n.nrian 
invasion, have the characterifitics 
of the art of a liackward people 



Fi£. 311 r— Sriil(>tlJre at ihc feminine 
Greek deity. CntTe, 
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Fi|;. 312.- The primitive Greek 
Temple of Tirytii, built over 
the pre-Hellenic megaron. 

(t’rickenhaus.) 


who had litUe more than emerged from the stone age. 

Consequently the study of Greek civilization and art 
begins with the art haic peri*^, or with the centuries 
intervening between the Dorian invasion and the for¬ 
mation of the classic school. With the recent discov¬ 
eries in Crete and Mycenae the history of Greek art 
becomes more complex, fi>r we are obliged to first 
consider a /*rc-IIdU'uic art which reached a high 
state of development; then we must study the re- 
trogre.ssion caused by the foreign occupation of the 
Dorians, thus forming what historians of art call the 
an/htic school, and which becomes a sort of Greek 
middle age; and finally the renaissance of technique 
and the comfdctc evolution of form constituting the 
great cA/jj/Viw/ which reached its highest perfection 
during I he age of IVricles. 

Turning our attention to the development of 
this second |>criod of Greek art following the Dorian 
invasion, we note the disappearance of certain char¬ 
acteristic features of the civilization which centred 
about Mycenae, The great walled acropolis soon dis¬ 
appeared, as if the Dorian chieftains were thus boast¬ 
ing of being better able to defend themselves in the 
open field. There also appears to have taken place 

a rapid intermingling of the invaders with the plebeian clement which lived at 
the base of these pre-Hellenic citadels, of tlie class which we have seen dwelling 
outside the walls of Mycenae, or in tJie pri»letarian districts which have been 
disci)vcrcd below the ruins of the fortifications at Tiryns. 

We may well believe that the pcojjle wcmld continue to repair to the aban¬ 
doned acropolis of Mycenae, moved by a reverence ins[>ired by the ancient 
worship which centred about each hKrality, We have already shown that in the 
palaces of Crete, as well as in those on the mainland, there was a large central 
court in which an altar was placed, immediately in front of the megaron, or as¬ 
sembly hall, which als'* opened into this court. W’hen the nobles of Mycenae, 
Sparta and Tiryns abandoned their residences, the people of the lower citv util¬ 
ized the megaron for their religious ceremonies. This hall may have originally 
served as a depository' of votive offerings consisting of small terra-cotta figures 
of the sort found in Tiryns and Mycenae. The reason fur this was that the pre- 
Hellenic religion made no images of their gods. They did however have symbols, 
such as an axe, a pillar and the like. In any case, the feminine principle, which 
seems to have been a deity symb^dized by an axe, is shown in human form in 
the primitive worship of Hera or Juno, of whom plastic figures must have been 
soon made. In addition to these small terra-cotta figures, the Italians discovered 
a few years ago in the Island of Crete, a primitive figure of this deity seated on 
a throne which rested on a base ornamented with lions (fig. 311). It was a tra¬ 
dition among the Greeks that the most ancient temple of their native state should 
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FJk. JI4. —Pre-HEjIeialt im^ftatoTi. ?ift. JJ4. - Teraplfi of tlisaui 



be thJil ijf Junu. 1 ills Wiis tke ciiie in Ar^i.s, and in C^lyni|>irt well; in lUr 
latter Llieie have even Itfcn luundsrjnie nf Hic (raiments nf tbe head rd tlie iirigi- 
tia] figure 1.1 f I he gi^ildess, ivliich was ot' tn'-rniuus st/e* TUc tjreater number rd" 
lilt shrines must venenitei! in tirecce were dedicated tu a feminine deity; it mav 
viell be that the uriginal j^re-iidlcnic gr,ddess was bicr diversified inSi- variima 
attributes which, in ihe euunsc uf timei, cume hi lie hHiked ufum ns si« many dil- 
ferent deifiesr Junif, Minerva, Diana. 

Uut the temple iirupcr iiriginated in the pre-Mellenie niegari Tj. ^licimetis 
has niited that by giving a human duelling tr> a ileify for a habitation, its plastic 
representatian in human Ibrni wonldtin a w'ay, Ifc expedited^, hfM::iHise due mega- 
run was part the paEaee and a eentre of inllcetive life. The latest excavations 
on the site of the aiegaimn of Tiryns have clearly shown the -wigin i-f the oldest 
lireek temples. 1‘he wniTship must have cummenccd in ihe megaron, the |)rinei- 
fial Inill oJ' the old fialace and filled with nitmunes of its former lords and the 
Ltrcmijnies of times jiast. When the paEace finally went to niiip a small temple 
was erected on the exact site rif the tnejjaron, as in Tiryns, tlie gromjd itlaii nf 
which was superimposed upon the meg-jron as can be seen in figure 512. It is 
curious to note that the most miportaiit spot, which was where the altar stood, 
was piously kept in the same location, <jutstde in tjie pre.served court, as in i|k‘ 
old prt-llcllc.nu: days. Tor Lliis reason the pedestal of the statue was set to one 
side in order that it might be in a line with the door and the altar. From that iiti- 
sitson Ihe goddesii could preside over [he Sacrifices winch were made on [he alt,ir 
In the Court. TJiis must have been because the tt-mjile* wEiich was smaller than 
the iiirigiual mctfaron, was set somewhat lu one side to make use ofthe foutnlati'in 
of One of the old w^uEls, which thus brought the dr>or away hfiui the centre. 

in the vusc ol the temple of Tiryus, which rested on the walls, of the nie- 
gan»n, it was later necessary tn entirely recnnsiruct it up in the acropolis. One 
Ki()hiih which tia.s been jireserved from this second temj>le, \s one of the oldest 


































THE GttEr.li TEMfL^T 





F<(r. lie. —TEtnple D, 
Selinu^i 



Fi|r. 3t7»—Tempi*; uJ 
Rnmnuntc. 



rijr-- Temple of 

JUTID. Qi.VMeiJl+ 


ul the i Joric st\le. Kinnlty the W(irsliip(>t:rs became wean,^ of climhing u\i to the 
old ^nrtuary fm the iiilL where the deserted |iaSacc stood^ and worship was 
trunsl'erred tf> the neiglvbr'ring city of Argos on the level plains thus the most an¬ 
cient Junior Af^ros would be the Snccessor of the pTt-Ilelleiiic deity of l iryns. 

Another clear exampte of tfiis succession of cults in Greek temples is tJic 
Acnjpolis ckf Athens, w'hich had been a pnc-l lellenic fortress iit tlic legendarv 
times of Rfcetheus and Aenomaus. At first an arcliaJc temple was erected ujinn 
its summiitj then the and finally the Parthenon, which was con- 



Piu- 310 . —Ruma □[ The oHaipal tcmplt tit June. CUvmiIA. 
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Pitt. 52 Dr — Temple in Tfenaury of the AthcnlB.oa. 

DeLPHIh 


stnictcd 0 n J rebuilt i n the 
5til century n.c. 

The prc-l lellenic nieg;i- 
run lu'wever underw^cnt such 
extensive sltenitiutvs that it 
was linally changed beyond 
recugnitiun i’figs. Jit to JlS), 
The plan preserved ihctT/Aj 
or WiVtJj and the antechamber 
lit proimas nf the megarun^ 

but a third feature SQt.m a|i- 
peared. This wag a ronm lo¬ 
cated behind the (v//(T which 
Wits called the ftpis/ZioiAif/nys. 
besides, the mega run had 
been sei into the surround- 
ing portions itf the original 
palace in such a manner that 
it had only the one hngade 
w'liich faced the euurt. When 
the temple beqanie isolated, 
it was natural that it should 
be embellished by another 
row' of coJnnms behind it, 
and even by a purtico or cov¬ 


ered gallery' w'htcli extended around ah four sides of the building (hgs, 315 to i iSl), 
Such was the aucaent temple of June of Olympia with Its surrounding porti¬ 
co, which Tausanias described as a relic and perhaps the most ancient of any 
that had been preserved. Its ruins were discovered In the course of excavfl- 



PfgB. 121 & JZL—Stevatlon atnl plan of 3 ti^JiuaryJt temple, AaHBUfXTUM 
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Xions made m 1875 (figs. 31^ 
ami The sites of ilie 
archaic Lemplcs of Ramnun- 
te and Sefinus (figs. 31O and 
317) display all the tlianic- 
tcrlstic features r>f Lhc Greek 
iemple. 

At limes the temple 
ilirl nuL have this t\\leri*>r 
cokinnaiJe, It was tixen called 
in ii/riiSt because on I y the 
two crilumus of the />fv- 
Ht7iis were to lie seen iVim 
liie liiutstdE, as iti ihc pre- 
Hellenic megaron, and the 
twn walls cif the tvi/iJ end in 
two perpend EL nlar bands of FLr. 333 .—A rchnlt Doric tEmplE of Corinth. 

Slone called (fig. 3jn). 

At othcT timea a colonnade embellished only the two principal latjadcs,, fn 
whicli ease it consisted of four columns i when the colonnade ran eeU the way 
around tlit; butldtug^ there were six coluiiuiis ill each of the two p>riEicjjja] fa- 
^Tides and the temple was called /if.viisiyL' (from the (.iret'k word for six); 

when then: were eight culucnns it bcc+one an There arc however only 

two temples in western llelUis, the I'arthcnon in Athens and one of 

the temples n^f Selinus in Sidlyn The Mvtts/y/t' was Ihr miire common. Its jilan 
was a natural ei ointion of the megaron and all four laces wtltc embellished 
by columns i figs. 321 and 322); the i/f tifi/iJi form was usually reserved for small 
temples of secondary detlira nr lor the typical fmjJiirit’S of Uelphi iind Ulympia. 
The latter were (he ftspccial shrines belonging to the differtnl Lm'eh cities but 
located within the 
(irt'cincts of the great 
national sanctuaries. 

At times the in 
uniit arriingcment, 
which is the simplest 
and the most similar 
ro the pre-Ilellenic 
megaron, indicates 
CO nsidcmbl can t Iq u t- 
ty* For nsamplct this 
w^as the type of llie 
originEii temple on the 
Acropolis of Athens, 
foEindations of which 
have been discov¬ 
ered. Later it wassur- Fisr. SiM.—Clsisaic Dark temple o( Siiniuut, 
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Fig. SC. - Interior of a temple with three naves. Paesti:m. 


rounded by a row of columns or [K?rLsiylc and thus converted into a temple of 
the Ar’rr?.f/v 4 -type. The antiquity of a temple is also indicated by the diameter 
of its columns; they arc thicker and chaser to each other in the older buildings, 
and in the course of time they become taller and are more widely spaced. 
.A comparison of figures 323 and 324 will show the difference between a temple 
of the fith century n.C and one which dates from the close of the sth. 

Another indicati-m of the antiquity of a temple is the length of the ccUa; it 
Ls long and narrow in the earlier buildings, because such a structure was nu.re 
easily covered by transverse beams. At times the ceUa is divided into two aisles 
by a single line of columns running down the centre; when it is still wider, a line 
of columns along each side divides the interior of the temple into a nave and 
tw-i* aisles, the latter si^metimes having a second floor as well. The temple tT 
Juno at Olympia and the Parthenon of Athens w’cre of this type, but perhaps 
the best preserved of all is the temple of Paestum in simthem Italy, w hich is 
supposed to have been dedicated to Neptune because he was the pnnci|jal deity 
of that city, which was named Pr.seidonia by the Greeks. In this ancient colony, 
today deserted, there are still to be seen the ruins of three great temples (tiA. 
lire 310), in the largest of which two rows of crtlumns are still standing, which 
divide the iy/Ai into a nave and two aisles (fig. 325). l‘he rc/Ai, therefore, is the 
sanctuary which cimtained the effigy of the god, the pronaos is the portico or 
antechamlier, and the opisthodomos, the sacred depository of the ceremimini 
utensils and the treasure of the temple. 

Now that we have sijmc idea of the general arningement of the plan «»f a 
Greek temple, we shall study the structural and decorative features of its ex. 
tenor. We immediately notice two distinct types or styles tailed orders, all the 
details of which are repeated religiously: one is the Doric order, which was 






ORDEKS OF ABLCriimCTL’Rt 



prefc'tri^d hy tin; Grcuks nT die 
JiiiiinlLind and was the mf»re severe 
and rectangutnT; the other is the 
Awffi'trw/i’r, more often euifiloved by 
the trreeks of Asia, A third style 
appears laterj the 

which difTers from the Ionic in the 
shape of its capital nrii.l wliicti we 
shall take up when we come to the 
period to vvhieli it betongSr The first 
two, how'p.ver,, were eniptoypd in all 
the Rreal buildings of the ancient 
Greek world: the none In the west, 
die teniE^les of filyinpKiT Uelphi, 

Athena, Coriitdi, Sicily and southern 
Italy: die Ionic in (he great sanc- 

liiaries of Asia, the teinfiles i>l K.phesiis, Sartlis, Samos, MileiLis and llalitair- 
nassiis. 


JJfi.— WofriJeii cUrtStnu.-tion □( tlie pflfllhivc 
Doric tEJiiijile. (/Jiirm.) 



Let ns begin with the Doric order I*' which all the examples bcli.mg wliicli 
xve luivc considered up m this point (fig, 328), Ihe building is ercclcU upon a 
base called a It Is approached by n Right of stone steps which are often 

excessively higlii; to reach the level of the temple floor it was necessary' either 
to double the number of these steps ur m construct an inclined plane at the 
Centre of the fay^ade of the building. The columns 
of the portico rise from the stylobate without 
hases of any sort and each, is fluted wnth sixteen 
-■r twenty perpendicular striae wlikh end in an 
arris. Of these, tiie upper ones termijiate in a 
series of grocives w'tiich form what is nulled 
an nn 

which the cap¬ 
ital rests, 'lire 
sha|ie of the 
cupital Is most 

cliaracteristic; 
it consists of a 
♦simple convex 
m[>ulding called 
an cfAA/rf.v, like 
a large cushion, 
which receives 
the weight of 
the upper pan 
ot the building 
and transmits it 


pi the 


pnrjjcn- 


+ —Rout uf B ctBssic [lOric tcmpli:. / 
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dicular support. The sha{>e of the echinus 
chanjjes according to the period; it is flat at 
first, and in later times is gracefully height¬ 
ened. We have already noted that the column 
iLsclf is thicker and shoTer in the early tem¬ 
ples; in the course of time it became more 
slender and the number of flutings increased. 
The lesson taught us by the ancient temple 
of Hera in 01ymj>ia is most interesting; at 
first it was constructed with columns of wood 
which were rejilaced by stone as fast as the 
fi>rmcr decayed. I'ausanias, as late as the 
secimd centur> b.c., saw one of these wood¬ 
en shafts in the opisthodomos. Now these 
columns of different pcritKls in the temple 
of I lera difl'er both in diameter and the forms 
of their capitals; those who pul them in must 
have Conformed to the prevailing style of the 
current period, thus making of this temple 
an archaeohjgical museum of columns. 

Upon the columns rest.s the horizontal 
band called the CHtabhlnrc. This too was 
originally of wood, hirst a liorlzontal beam 
runs along the lops of tlie columns, »nher 
transverse beams are laid above the portico 
and on these rest the rafters which support 
the tiled roof (fig. 32O). .■Ml these three fea¬ 
tures arc found in temples constructed of 
stone. Instead of the horuontal beam, we 
have one <ir tw’o matched blocks of stone 
extending from column to column. These 
arc not decorated and form a plain /one in 
the Doric order which is called the archi- 
travt. Above this extends a band called the 
fnczt, which is divided into rectangular com¬ 
partments. Certain of these arc decorated 
with vertical channels which recall the 
ends of the wooden beams of the portico and arc called triglyphs. The other 
comjwriments must have been left oj)en when the temples were of wood for 
one of the characters of a tragedy by Euripides escapes through such an opening. 
Later, however, they were closed by blocks which were painted or carved and 
called the metopfs. These alternating triglyphs and mctoi»es in the frieze con¬ 
stitute one of the most characteristic features of the Doric order. The cornice 
pn>jccts above the frieze in order to protect the lower fxarl of the building from 
the rain. The v,-ater from the roof is caught by the cymatium. The D.»ric cor¬ 
nice, with the shadow which it casts, gives the eflfccl of a thick horizontal line 


Entabla¬ 
ture. Frieze. 



Architrave 


„ , tIAbacus. 

Capital. Echinua. 
'Neck. 



Column. 


■ B illl 

St>'lobat^^jljpi,eq^ 


Pig. J3S. — Scheme of the Doric order. 
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exteiniing along tht upper part of 
The only sculptured 
decoration of this entire assembly 
is that of the metopes;; all the other 
)>aris, from the Lop of the column 
to the acotb in vv]iich the cornice 
ends^ :irc beautified only by their 
orderly and geometrical armngis 
meiitr 



The temple was inn fed by Fljir 529. — Tcira-catio cTmntMim. 

mearts t^f pLiired rafters. When the 

width of the ttllo was too greats a iiurizontal connecting beam was added which 
formed a joist. The tiles rested directly U|Jon the rafters. They were of terra¬ 
cotta at first and later oF marble. The tiles were of two sorts, sonte flat with 
raised edges, w^hich formed the channel,, and others like ordinary gutter tiles, 
which covered the tnterslices between the first (Fig, 32^). On the two prind^val 
fai^adcs, the double slope of tlie roof outlines a triangle culled the pfdhnmt^ 
which was usnally deitonited with sculptures. The pitch of the pediment varies 
according to the period and its ihree angles are ornamented with carved tablets 


of marble or terra-cotta called 
rile acToierla w'cre n'^t 
fir.st very simple like the terru- 
cottu one of gcomelrical design 
w'hJcIi abutted the modemtcEy 
slopeil pediment of the temple of 
Juno at f)lyni|iia; in later times 
they' display a great variety of 
designs wdiitch frequently include 
twm small female figures. The aero- 
(eria of the angles umre very often 
ornamented with griffins or small 
victory figures. 

The Latest excavations at 
Aegina liitvc revealed ilie grace¬ 
fully contplicated design of the 
central acroterium of the pediment 
of the temple there (fig* 330). Tilt 
older temples* as In Sicily for 
example, often display other 
ceramic decorative features such 
as the cymaiium which is high, 
polychrome* and conrains chan¬ 
nels to carry aw'ay the water from 
the roof. 

It is curious to note tliat tliese 
pieces of LErra-cotra were fashioned 



FEh. 330.— CentxaE gcj-otflilmn of AeBtna, 
i FartaynEr^ier.i 
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Fja, 33E. Stonp CYnnBtiLiiii of tlif Icnrplc ol Hjjnprti, (Alati^:im of Palermo.) 


Ill 5 ucri a way tint tliey ccrnld be nailed inm ijlacc^cven when Uie temple was liuiU 
of sifjiie,a dcirmastrtLiidn of thesurvi%til of inidititmsil methodfi wliteh proves ab- 
iiftlytely that the original Doric temple was of wuolI constructifm {fig. jscj). When 
tlu- temple was built of sttiiie, tlic cynmtiti, were ornaiiieiittiil with lionii^' heads 
which sensed as spouts to carry away the rain water {fig. 331). 

There is no longer any doubt ilitii the walls of the immitive DiJric temple 
were of hrivk and its tippiT constructiian of wood. En the cinirse of the excava¬ 
tion of the ancient temple of Junt* at Olympia to which we have just referred, 
not a single stone was found which couM have possibly hel-ingcd to the entabla¬ 
ture. Ai'>art frl^m the capitals rjf the colnmnSr the entire siriicture niiist hav'i’ 



FIr. ili — Doric tentple wtih stucco coBtiiiji 

tor pointiniff. AfiTTNlcs-niJW. 


liccn of winul and brick. 1 he remains 
of a Doric temple w ith brick walls and 
a w'ooden Siiperstr net tire have Ijccn 
lately excavateil at Thermos nnd the 
metopes are rectangular tablets of 
temi-cihtta. Moreuvcri, the origin i>f 
the temple in a primitive tonstruction 
of limbers Wivs anticipated, the nniment 
we fixed upon tlse megaron as. the 
original type, as horizontal beaens were 
frequently used in the constrnctioi;! of 
the ijredlcElenic piilaces. 

Since the effigy of the gud st^od 
in (he triia of (helireck tcmptlr, the 
manner in w hich it was lighted lias 
exdtcd much curiosity. Much has been 
said fd lolly windows ora line of aper¬ 
tures in the rcjof of tlic na ve, but none 
of these iogcnioiis suppositions seem 
very probable, it is tin ►re reasonable 
to believe that die tiUa was cither an 
open court, —and this was actually 
the case in the greatest temples where 
the cfihj wiis too lio iad to he covered 
by beams nr rafters,—or else it was 
completely enclosed and lighled only 
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From tli(? doiirft'iiys, ‘J’he latter 
Sf*tms more frerjiiernly tK hiive 
been the east. 'Thus the twHts 
mmld be a dimly llj^hletl liall 
filled with VfNtivc fjFFcriniijs. in the 
luHtkgmiind of u'lktrh arose the 
cdhissal sialue uf the deity. The 
ceiling was the ordinary ^>^.n.^de^ 
framcvti'irk nf the ronh usually 
Con si stI n g G F t h e rafters a nd j (ti &tis 
which joined them. Tit rough 
these could be seen tlie flat hiwer 
surfaces of the marble or terra- 
Cij Itii t i les. Til e te tn 11 ic was always 
painted in various critnrs, v\t 
first this was neccssiiry tik cover 
the rtide brick \walls; later the 
Slone temt>]es were given a fine 
eoaihg of plaster. This smuuthert 
tlie calctJttotj s snriiice which 
was more nr less pcirous. Many 
fragnienCs of (his coating of [fbs- 
tcr still shiow traces of color (tig- 
33i)' Kroni the fifth century 
rm, temples were usually con¬ 
structed o| marblCt but even 
then they were coated with a 
line plaster fif marble dust in 
tirder to conceal tltc juints. Tt 
was traditionul to apply the color 
in such a manner as to bring 
Out the sirijctutal features. On 
the r'apjtal only the aslmgal was 
painted red. Urn architrave was 
hardly ever polyidimmc. ITie 
listel was blue and the triylyplis 
were always blue with Idack 
striae* 'I he baczkgrtnitnd of the 
metope was painted as were 
Certain features of the coruiccT 

the latter with a combination of the honeysuckle pattcni and the Grecian frt l. 
1 he iicroteria were brightly tadiircd and the backgririmd of the ]icdimEnt was 
black or red lu order to make the sculpture stand out. In the interior of the tv/Ar 
the fkolychrome decoralion must have been mostly In the frieze and ceilings the 
latter in order lu coueral the mtticr crude arranoemenl of the betims and rafters. 


Frlej.«. 


Arclillrav 


CdpitiP 


Coliutir 


KiR. 3 i 3 .—Sf henit of the Ionic order. 


I he second style, mrue favored by the Asiatic GreekSf is called the Ionic 
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ardtr (fig. 333)* Henc also the iem|fle staedis 
upon n base or stylobnte, Tliic shii ft uf the qol- 
uitin however dws ndl bear direetEy iipon t(ie 
FltHir^ bet upon a base wltlch is embeilished 
by a series of mciu|dihg$. 

Tlie bese of the Ionic column varies con- 
suterabty. UTie Alexandrian and Roman writers 
of architectural treatises, when writing of tlie 
Greek ordersj Insist arbltrariiy on the super- 
ini position of tliree m auklings, tw'o eon cave 
called (T^iv and one convex or rCtVfii. Tiiis is 
known as the Attic tiasL- anti is theoretically 
ascribed to the Ionic order. Ihu in the original 
temples of Ionia the base is much more com¬ 
plicated and consists uf a lai^e number of 
superimposed mouldings. Sometimes, as in the 
temple of Ephesus, there is a square pedestal or plinth bcloiv the base on which 


Fig. 3^. — Early lank capital 
of Ncqrulrhl. 


the column rests. The shaft is Cylindrical with (lutings which are joined by 
a beveled arrangement and nut sharply cut olf as in the fJoric order. At the 
upper end of each is a spherical coticavity above which is the ca|Ji)aL t)n tiie 
capital there is a band ornamented with the egg-and-arrow or the cgg-and-ii>ngiic 
pattern and i>n each side is a spiral orvofti/^^ The volutes furm the most charac¬ 


teristic feature of the Ionic capital, just as the echinus does !n the Doric order. 


the entablature resembles that of the Doric style iu j(s general outline, but 
is somewhat lighter and more varied in its details. The architrave is not plain, 
but is divided into three overlapping horizontal bands. The frieze is not divided 



Fia. ^-Restoration of the teiapiq of Epheaua. 
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gcunietrirally into mL'topea and trigtypliiS, buL 15 an open 
«>ne iiUjng which tlifv sculpt 11 red dccojrattun extendfi 
freely. The curniee prujetls less than In the Doric order 
atid its characteristic i'eattires are the dettlils and the 
egg-and-arrow and the egg-and- tongue moulding* The 
cymatiuui Is always of stone and ends m a gola car^^ed 
with the ]Kii 1 mclte, otherwise known as the honey¬ 
suckle pattern, 

We know little yet ahntjl the origin of this second 
Greek style, but it could not have been the pre-I-Jellcnic 
megaron which evolved into the Doric, There arc no 
early examples fo show us Its prinihivc hfrms or indi¬ 
cate the coiirac of its development. The itipitai w ith its 
volutes is Dricndd- we sec it freely used in niany Assyr¬ 
ian rcirei's and it is also found in (.iypnis and Thoenicia. 
The more priiultive volutes id this style are very 
simple; the spiral lias hut few turns, as in the Oriental 



Flff. Flan of lti« 
tcinple tif Ephesus* 


ca[iital£ mentioned. In an early Ionic temple discuvered 

in Neandria, a rnimber of capitals were found in which the volutes were hut 


slightly curled and were supfiosed 
to have rested on a ^ileasing ar¬ 
rangement of leaves, mneh like 
fh'rsian columns (lig, JJ4). 

I’his Mcandrlan column now 
appears to have been badly restored. 
Today it Is believed that two 
capitals have heen superim[)osed; 
and that the one with the vohites 
belonged to the rnitcr columns, and 
the olher with its collar (if leaves, 
to the inner ones. In any case 
both cif these forms arc absolutely 
t>riental and foreign to prc-Hellenie 
Greek art. 

Some of the luric temples cif 
Asia are peculiarly arranged W'ilh 
an OfKin court like those the Sem¬ 
itic peoples. These were of colossal 
dimensionij; that of hphestis had 
a double row' of columns [hgs. 335 
and 33G}. This ancient tempic was 
burned and was restored in the ph 
century b.c., but excavations have 
lirought to light fragnicnbi of the 
original conslriTctiod- 

~l he evolution of the Ionic style 



Fluffl, ,tJ7 & 33S. — ColuuinB ejf the OrlfiiitHt tetnpfe of 
Ephesus aitd of its riistnrfl|Ean in fbe ^trl dMitury n,c^ 
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F^. 33n, iH) dt ill^- AJhletcB of Ihft li'iw cafl^d ([ie Archgic ApolJo, Jritm file templi* 
of Apoltn rto] En Bocotia. fMas^ww Hf Athi>nA, Jt 


Was [iiiicb like ihal tlie Tl 4 )ric. It is r.Liri4jiJS Etj compare the eMliin]i>s <ir the 
origm;^t temple of K]ihes(ts (lig. 537) with the ijnes L^msirwcted lor its restom^ 
(iem in the 4th eetitury flrC. (fig. 33S); the are mure .slender and [-he 

capitals mure delicate. .Vcithw ul these styles covers a detinite geogniphkal area, 
allhijugli each was Confined at first to the region of it:, origin/After the Persiau 
Wrir, the Ionic order wa.s adopted by the t.reeks of the mainland and S4)mc Doric 
temples were built in Asia. The cnlliuaiasm of victory united the two peoples 
atul familiarized them tvtth each other's architeelnral styles. At times ilie two 
orders were even combined in ilic siimc tenaplc. Tn the case of the prnpvluea 
or monumental gateway - f the Acropolis at Athens, the cr>lumns ,.f the outer 
fat,ade are Doiie, and fhose of the inner ones. bmie. Tlic same 1 onibinatlnn .4 
both orders Is to be found in the temple of Apohn tti Phigulia. 

While architecture was elaborating the beautiful ffsrnis fd the Doric and 
lofuconlera, si> precise and natconatty characteristic, sculptors were stmegline 
1r> master the technique rcqui.rite to prtxluce the first embryos of the great worts 
w hich were to Ibilow later. The secret of the unsurpassed l>eaniy ai hieved by 
Greek sculpture consists in (he manner in w hich they remained true to tvpe/rhe 
sculptors progressed slowly and each genertition iransniiticd its added cirperi- 
enre to the next, never deviating tV-jm a rcstricterj number of Cimercte ivpes 
The Doric schools of tlie Greek mainland rather contentrafed on the ma.scuhne 
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ColoiiEBl statue of enthroned goddess. ArcImJc Greek worh 
of tilt fllh centur; it,r. f of 
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type and labored to interpret the anatomy <tf the human 
form in the typical figure of the athlete, a nude youth. 

First it is rigid and later gains in action by a certain 
detachment of the legs fri»m the body. This sculptural 
type of man in the early prime and heyday of his youth 
and strength, before his body had been marked by the 
toils of life, was to produce later the marvelous works 
of Greek sculpture. In the early archaic period it has a 
grotesque immobility, but it gradually takes on movement 
and gains in intelligence and cxi»ression. Innumerable 
figures of this tyfie are to be found in modem Greece 
and in all the mu.setims of Europe. At first they were 
believed to be rc'presentations of ;\pollo, the youthful 
god. Now it is thought that these so called archaic Apol- 
los were simply funeral statues, carved for the purpose 
of setting an athletic figure over a sepulchre as a vt»tive 
offering (figs. 339, 3^0, 341 and 342). 

This ly|>e originated in Egypt. The Grec'ks were no 
doubt familiar w ith the rigid I’haraonic statues, admirably 
carved from hard stone, which embellished the temples 
of the Nile valley. These primitive athletes or archaic 
.Apollos pr«!gressed perceptibly from one type to the 
idher. The earlier ones are rigid and the torsr» is little 

more than 
smoot hed 
over; the 
legs arc close 

t.^rthcran.1 ArcMic AMI" 

the arms Athkns. 

touch the 

b<»dy. Later one foot was stiffly 
advanct'd, the entire surface of 
the soles of both feet touching the 
ground. It is cunous to note that 
at first the head is immobile and 
faces the front. The face wears a 
stereotyped smile which is charac¬ 
teristic and known as the un'/htic 
smiU (fig. 344), the only means 
these (*arly sculptors had of giving 
it life and expression. These first 
athletes have long hair; later the hair 
is short and is either loosely curled 
or done in jiarallel ringlets, as in 
FIk. 343. —Statue of Chares from Miletitt. beautiful head discovered on 

(British Mttsfum. the .\cn»polis of Athens (fig. 342). 

maToar or ast. —v. 1.— 13 . 
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AUhniigh this masculine athletic type 
is of Egyptian origin, the reprt'scmation of 
the sc-ated feminine deity, on the contrary, 
is derived from another archaic type, that 
of a male or female hgurc seated upon 
a throne. The best known archaic statues 
of this »»rt are tlmse of the petty rulers 
of the Bninchidae family, which were set 
along the avenue which led to the temple 
of Miletus and are today in tlic Firitish 
.Museum (hg. 543). The masterpiece of this 
type of archaic Clrcek seated figure is the 
monumental enthroned goddess which 
w'as acquired by the Berlin Museum in 1916. 
(Plate XXXI.) Its origin is unknown. It 
appeared in I'aris during the European 
war and is possibly from s^juthern Italy. 
In any case it is a perfect spccimi-n of 
the Greek sculpture »)f the Gth century d.c. 

Another 
feminine tyf»e 
is a draped 
figiu^c of a fair 




Fig. 3+1. — Head of archaic Apullo. 
Thasos. 


Fig. 345.—PrimitiTe Greek 
sculpture. (Museum ofCartdiaj 


maiden with long tresses id hair 
hanging df.w n o\ er her shoulders. This also evolved 
slow ly. 'I he earliest example 
was discovered in Crete in 
the ruins of a prc-Hellenic 
city and is attached to the 
block of marble from which 
it was carved (fig. 345). The 
rudely carved ringlets of 
hair fall over the shoulders; 
the waist is tightly laced in 
the feminine fashion of the 
prc-IIellcnic period. This 
figure is repeated in a marble 
statue found in Olympia. 
The latter is detached from 
the marble block, but rigidly 
faces the front (fig. 346). We 
now come to a famous statue 
which is almost cylindrical, 
the Mcra of Samos (fig. 347) 
and the curious votive of- 

FI|I.««.-M,rbl..i.i. certain Xicandria, 

octie OtvMm. found in Delos, which can 
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Fla. J47, —The fferfltil Sncncs. 
{ Loiirf^e.} 


Pia. JIB—VfttrTe uffcrini; 

nf NICDtidrEB. Delfa, 


Pig. MEl. — Arthnic BirJ. 
fA cnifrolin afAihem^t 




be seen to hn\e bfen a ruliirf figufe MrigiriiEilly* riiiii large si,'u3(iitijR’d tigitrc stem a 
tD be a carved beam fur a irrofile view sttuws two paraEltl phlaites (fig. 
ami it Was evidently in ten Jed to be seen only from the front. 

At first these draped ftmininc figures wore only a wciolten tunic rjf ifie 
[JH:u-ie style, hut stxm the plain undf rlitnic, wliicli is coc|ueitis]i1y lifteij with one 
hand, is stinpleraented by a mantle which falls in folds over the shoulriers, and 
a flower, a dove ora pomegranate is held in the left fiand (fig. 5^0). There ts 
much of the Ionian grace in these female tigurr s which, in spite ig their rigidity, 
disseminate an indefinable charm in their ensemble (figs. 551 and jjzl. Many 
sculptures of this type have been found iisn the Acrcjpoli.-i uf Athens anti apfiear 
to be votive rffieriiiigs iJedieated by the Athenian tnaideiLs tn the goddess of the 
fiirmer sanctuary which was destroyed by the rer.sians. When the Greeks re¬ 
turned after tlie foreign occupationi they gathered together all the fragments of 
their mutilated sialiies and threw thi"m out on a terrace within the precincts 
of the Acrofndis, where they were iH-Si overird in the cimrse of the excavations of 
the last few years. I he fragnienls of these statues are sit ruimerous that their 
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rest«»rati(>n was anythini* easy, but enough 
of them have been pieced together to give 
us an excellent idea of the type. 

At present tfiey form a charming series 
in the National Museum of Athens, where 
they are called the Korai. or girls, from the 
Greek word Kor^, the plural of which is 
korai. Some tkf these are 5<i [XTSonal in 
their character that they have been familiarly 
christened with girls* names as if they were 
the portrait statues of living girls. The one 
shcjiwn in figure 319 is know’n as Merry Kmma, 
no doubt because of her golden hair and 
brown eyes. Her tunic still shows in part 
its polychrome trimming. It w’as not only 
because the lonians delighted in color that 
ih<*s«' statues were painted; they were als<i 
inllucnccd by traditions of the times when, 
in thean- 

Fi«. 330. — Archaic Venus. cient cyl- 

f Museum of Lyons.) indrical 

xoanon 

(trunks of trees roughly trimmed into crude 
human figures), the folds and lesser details 
were indicated, it Ls l>clie>ed, by means of 
ci»lored lines. 

1 hese archaic female figures were the 
most admirable prtKiucts of the early art; 
w'hat they lack in technique is compensated 
by their frankness and grace. .At first they 
Were car\ed from limestone; later marble 
was used. ()ne of them, found i>n the .Acrop¬ 
olis of .Athens, bears an inscription stating 
that it was made by .An ten or, a famous 
artist who made the bronze group which 
I'ausanias cites as the {>aragon of archaic 
sculpture (fig. 353). 

•Another kon' by Antenor may be rep¬ 
resented by a small bronze in the Hritish 
Museum, which has almost escaped notice 
in spile of its extraordinary beauty and the 
fact that it is more typic^al of the archaic 
korut than any of the stone figures. 

(Plate XXXII.) It was probably gilded and 
encrusted with gold; the eyes still preserve 
the minutediamonds representing the pupils. 


FJr. 351.— ArchiJc Aonf. 
(Acropolis of Athens.) 
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ThcsL* two principal types uP early tlrcek 
scuEptmiPt tlie tnasculiiic one uf tlje yontlirnl 
athlete and the reaiiiiine <int of a pirl with a 
nianlle, display certain characteristic feanires 
which persist all throujih the archaic pt:rirndl» 
that is from tlie 4Jth century b.c, when Greek 
sculpture bepins^ until Uie time of Phidias 
in tlie 5 lh- The museiilinc tyjfe shows the 
interpretation of the nude liuman Jn^ure by 
dividin(^ i{ into planes and accentimting the 
principal lines of tlie hrt'Jist, waist and thighs. 

It U preferably viciived from tlie from and the 
action is must symnietricat. Oul' fnutj which 
isadvancttdt is balanced by (he other, whicli 
extends slightly to the rtar» while the arms 
maintain the equilibrium of the figure. The 
reminine tyjie shows plainly tliat tin: drapery 

wag interpreted 
by the lines uf 
the paral lei 
folds which 
totlowed t he 
form heneath. 

At first the body 
was ermeeated 
entirely and the 
statue Was more 
or less cylinnlric- 
aL Afterward, 
on tire contrary, 

the gantjcnt was treated in a way must untrue 
to lifeT revealing the different parts of the bUKly in 
an exaggerated manner. The folds of the garment 
deseend vertically and the border is doubled 
over in sudi a way as to give it a ^igKig outline 
which is characteristic. Men and women alike 
have small round skulls^ the forehead is short¬ 
ened and tlie eyes are almond-shaped and slant 
slightly, A side view nf the eye shows it as it 
shotild appear from the fmnt. The usual stereu- 
typed archaic smile is employed to give life and 
expression to the face, 

\Vlien these early Greek sculptors desired 
to show actifjnt their work began to acquire a 
Fiff. 333.-A'njV tfy Ante nor* frankness which is charming. One, Archermus,, 
(AcfO!}oiis af Atfu'ntj ealhiig himsclf the son of MiEciades in the Inscrlp- 



22 g. 



Fia.jsa.—ArehLic Xarf, 
( AtropQffs ofAiftens.) 
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FTR- —The fljring Victory of Archcrmui. Dri os. 


Fig. 3S5. — Plying Victory. 
(Museum of Athens, t 


lion on the (•cdestaK pr<iU4j|y inscribed 
his name as the sculptor of a Nike, ur 
winged Victory, which has been discover¬ 
ed in DelcHi (fig. 354). The imly means 
Arclierraus had to indicate that the figure 
was flying through the air, was to give it a kneeling pt>sture. In this way 
the feet do n(»l touch the ground and the figure is supported f»nly by the folds 
of the tunic which graze the pedestal. The wings arc spread, the head faces 
the front as u.sual and the face wears the characteristic smile which we have 
already mentioned. 

We d<* not know whether Archermus was the inventor of this type, or 
whether he merely imitated other m«.re primitive models. In any case, his statue 
stands KKlay as the first of the scries. The type embodied a most fortunate 
conception and pnigressed gradually until it grew into the magnificent victory 
figures of classic tireek art. Hgure 355 repniduces a mutilated Victory which 
is somewhat better than that by Archermus, and a small bronze from the 
.Acropolis of Athens shows still more improvement. The Victory, although in 
a kneeling posture, lifts her tunic .slightly as if to show that she U not sup¬ 
ported by it. ' 

1 here is a masculine type which is not .simply that of the athlete. It appears 
to originate in the magnificent statue know n as the Moschoplioni.s, or Calf-carrier, 
which is in the Museum of Athens. This was also fimnd on the Acropolis, It 
iscar>ed from the local marble and must have been a votive offering of the 
period before the Persian War. With all its archaic artlcssncss, the modelling 
dis,»lays much artisUc knowledge. The M<»schophorus wears a closely fitting 
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Bronze !;ratm?rrE> Encrusted with disinniids md precious metalr^, Greek work 
of the «th ceniur>‘ bj, f hritMi .Umvit/n.} 
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garment and llic iniilincii uf the muscles are delicately 
^ffEcned by its fine mesh (ftgi jisr)- 

This statue is the hrst of a. very prinnising ty|JC- 
A small brunjie from Cretef today in the Museum « 4 ‘ 
Herlin^ shows us tiow a lamb was later substituted for 
the calf (lig. 35G). In the (keek art 11I Alexamiriii, tEiis 
young shepherd with hiih jjct lamU on his shoulders 
occurs again and again. The tyjH* seems to have re- 
maincd latent from the eaily days oFCrreek art until it 
rmally ramc to represent ihcCimd bhejjlicrd ofChriv^ 
tian art. In the first essiys of the new Christian art, 
which began in the catucombs, it was necessary to 
resort to the old loidkionaL pagan typt's, and the charm- 
ing figure olf ific Vimng shepJierd of Alexandria Tent 
itself aritnimbLy to the illustration of the parable of the 

Goapcls. W'e tints see hitw 


FtBrS.*i0. - C hryopJioruji, 
{Museum of Bertiaj 


(llese early Greek types 
evM lived,not only into tin ^se 

of tlic classical school, but later on—undcrgiting 
Conversion to tlirislianity, we niight soy, — were 
often ll]i- [irotolypea of certain fr>rms of mediaeval 
art. \W' shall see Inter how the victory figurts 
Archermus ended by becoming the winged figures 
ill tile angels. 

hiir more than two eentuneSt from the end 
of thr 8th century urud the beginning of the yth^ 
(rreek sculpture made slow^ progress. xVeverthflcss 
it VV4S necessary for the early sculptors to conquer 
their technical diiTicullies and give expression to 
their figures^ because tlnur work was required fur 
the clucoration *i\ the great monumental art which 
was mpTdly developing its most perfect types. 
The tcmplefj needcrl sculptured figures for their 
pedinaenLs, and reliefs for their metopes and friezes. 
It is thereliirr very inicre.sting to note the reliefs 
representing horsemen in the frieze of a primitive 
temple discovered u stnwt time ag.i at rdnia, in 
the island of llreie (hg. 358). 



Til?. 3t57,.— Musclmiiphnnis. 

ufAffiensJ 


The cnctnpe.N nf the temples of Sclinus in Sicily 
are also interesiing. For a long time ilies^^ were the 
hrst archaic sculptures krirjwn. Iteiom excavalifms 
had revealed the existence of the archaic schuuls of 
Greece, mucli interest ^sis excited by these Dorian 
firuljjtors 'll bicily whu, iei spite of their primiiiv'e 
luchnjqipCi dared attempt a front view of a quadriga 
01 battling groups of herru-s (tigji. 559 and jtVjJ. 
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Tht first attempts at pamtinjj 
must have been made diirinjj this 
perirrfl. \Vc have already seen tliat 
polychrome dccamtlon was- IVeely 
applied to the primiine temples^ 
Possibly some of the traditions of 
pre-HeUeLik- painting may have 
been preserved for we hat e already 
seen w'hal an important nde the 
frescoes played in the ancient 
]>a]ae€is of Crete and rin'na. The 
Greeks themselves believed that 
their first painters hari come frnni 
l^E ypt. The only si>Eid foundation 
upon which we may base any con¬ 
jectures Is the ceramics. At this 
time the gefimeirical decoration of 
pottery was a comijEetc success, 
FJg, M.- Fr««,rt or oil orohoit tH«.. c.o„. The riyriiiiis seem t(i have imposed 

their tastes upon this important 
industry most pusitively* The vases are often of gigantic dimensions and have 
many decorative zones, I heir great curved surfaces are covered with geomet¬ 
rical designs, and tilt h-irizontal bands arc divided into fields like the metopes, 
t andful marine figurc-s;, like the cuttlc-fi.^h of Mi noun art^ dlsap].hcar cnn](jlete|\. 
Only natural forms are Tcprejented such as horseSp swans and human figures. 
lhe.se arc conventionali/ed into rectilinear outlines and geometrical silhou¬ 
ettes w hich arc often triungular in shape, I hc bodies are notched so as to form 
slender waists and are full face. They arc black upon a light background. This 



FIr*. 350 £ 360. - Metopes of Selin us. fMits^a/n ofPal^rmaJ 
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IKHtcrv’ has a peculiar 
style, csf)ccially char¬ 
acteristic of Athens, 
which is called that nf 
the Dipylon because a 
great many of the vases 
of this type were found 
in the cemetery of 
Athens, just outside the 
ancient double gate 
or IHpylon (fig, 361). 

These were funeral 
urns, for the burial 
rites of Mycenae were 
succeeded during the 
archaic ’period by cre¬ 
mation, as the Homeric 
p<»ems bear witness. 

The ashes and bones 
were then depi>sited 
in an urn which was 
surmounted by a minia¬ 
ture tomb. 

In the islands and 
cities of btnia the cer¬ 
amic ornamentation 
was not so gef»mclrical 
in character as on the 
mainland. It is curious 
that in Athens, a semi- 
Ionian city, the ceramic style was Doric. It is among the vases of the IHpylon 
that the most typical examples f>f geometrical decoration arc found. 

S*i ue see that .Athens, which was the later to produce some of the finest 
specimens of Greek p(»ttery, vases surpassed nowhere in the world, began with 
a geometncal style. The more graceful styles of Rhodes and EulH.ea, on the 
other hand, did not achieve the same success, and a century later their ceramic 
ware could no longer compete with that of .Attica. 

1 he products of the other industrial arts during the archaic i)criod were 
decidedly inferior to the magnificent jewels and arms of pre-Hellenic lireece. 
Xi.thing found in the cemetery of the Dipylon comfiares either in technique or 
taste with the swords from Mycenae or the va.ses of Vaphio. The bail eflects of 
the Dorian invasion are very evident. And yet it seems likely that the infusion 
of new blowJ into the old pre-Hellenic po]mIation was necessary to the subse¬ 
quent development of Ctreek art. The refinement of .Minoan art, which u*as an 
aristocratic rather than a popular movement, would never have given to the 
w< rid such works as the Venus of Praxiteles or the Hercules of Lysip|»us. 



Fill. 361.— Furterarr amphor of the lo-called Dtpyion style. 
(1,10 m. hiRh.) r.lfo^eu/n ofAthetts-) 
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At the beainnfnR of the tOdi century R.C. the artistic development of Cireece »uf- 
ancient pre-Hellenic cJviliaation was strangled by an invasion of northern 
‘«ni» a period to which we give the name archaic. 
J{n!i il! Breat clawical period were gradually developed. In architecture, the prin- 

1 I*?*; ■*'*'* <»*« pre-Hellenic mc- 

f.’i? 4 *• “P®" »»•« niins of the old assembly hall. 

dwellmg place of the deity and has an antechamber like that of the 
fhi'T’ “ *he opiathodomos. a subordinate room 

called^^fli!r/l J **1 7 ** *"''f‘** the temple lias two columns, as in the megaton, and is 

hi • ’T ^ when thU portico extends around the entire 

fh^ SnlJlrlf *** columns. There are two fairly permanent types; one called the Doric, 

?f 5 l '7 "i" « capital consisting of a simple curved moulding called the 

*" co‘*«nn has a base, is taller and the capital displays cer~ 

he SI' ®* *'“»»«« ‘"the I wo *t>-les. to 

‘W/aWatare contains a friexe divided into compartments; the 
al!fni*ttVhhn!,f‘^i^r°*^‘ *"th®‘“"‘border the frieze Is ornamented with a rcliefwhich extends 
liShne tSa Two mam typM of sculpture appear during the archaic period. The 

^■" “thletk youth favored by the Doric schtrols. and the femi- 
tllls^ a«halc ’“‘'‘"i; !f “P Btacefully. The characteristic fea- 

strTtaht I Id d t®*'"** »n<J deep lines in the case of the nude man, and the 

I! olf i.* arrangement of the border of the garments of the female figures 

taicai n.tJ'** •in.ond^hapedeyes snd «ere«typed smile to givVex^lISalJ 

mni *fd""ted: the seated figure, the shepherd or herdsman an ani- 

- iLw 4 ^ *"'’ 4 °““*^”'’ Tictory figure, etc. In ceramics the old marlnV^s ^Ive waj ta 

for geometrical patterns which culminates In tlie Dipylon style of Athens. ^ 

^ AMiCriOTei: Ms/orff o/ArT. vol VII. - J. Duaw; D/e Baukurmt der 

Hrmosp; L'Architectur* poluchrume chri Ss 
Sa7fe ISS sculpture. IH96.-0. pLxrHSTrm: Die loniscke 

u ^ ^ •‘’hi. —R. Kolocwev: Standria. 1 »|, - J. Wooo; Disenreties of 

tphesas. IKTT.-Koiobvev and PimsTeia: D/e priechischen Tempri in Cn/erttaiien and Sixilien \fm 
^daa^us a.^ Kawwm,; Die Ansgrabanpen rfer AAropo/i,. W. - H. u!n!!^x U temTr^c 
l«tt - Dr eculpture attique arent HddioM. IfW,- W. D#o»mA: Us Apollons archJqueV IftW - 

feriadlcala. —Jonmal of Hellenic Studies, London. — American /mtmn/ nf i *_4 

ceton. - Annual of the British School at Athenslk,Uet^e c7^rV7^7Jen^^^^^ 
teifnnpen des deatschen archdologischen instituts Athens ^ ^ 

Andes grecques. Paris. - AusonTsoti«ed^u '£aTdi 



Hg, 362. —Archaic head. Athems 




Pig. 3&). —Ormn. The KtNdiuni after excavation. 


CHAPTER XIII 


TIIF. CHEAT NATIO.VAL SA.NtTCARIES: DELPHI AND OLYMPIA. 
A£(>IN‘A. END OF THE ARCHAIC PERIOD.— MASTER BRONZE-WORKERS. 
MYRON AND POLYCLEITUS. — PAINTING AND CERAMICS. 


I N addition to the temples dedicated to the local deities of each city, there 
were in C'.reece a number of sacred spots where the piety, common to the 
entire tireek nation, impelled them to assemble at stated periods. At first the 
most famous of these were the great national sanctuaries of Delphi and Olympia. 
At the former, the fissure in the rock was still to be seen, near which Apollo 
slew the seqjent, Python; the latter c«iniaincd a lluuLsand memorials of the 
heroic age. chief of which was the tomb of Pelops, a hero held in reverence by 
all Greeks. Later there wa.s another famous religious centre to which pilgrims 
repaired in great numbers; ihi-s was situated on the Island of Delos, and was 
alst) consecrated to Apollo. 

In these sacred places, an infinite number of votive monuments were set 
around the great central temple. These were religious structures and places of 
recreation. The whole lay within an enclosure, or pen'Mos, which was entered 
by thei/, «>r monumental gateways. At Delphi, for example, the via sacra 
made the ascent of the slope describing an angle and |jas.sing among a great 
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iMtrtitior of attars, votive columns nnJ statues dedicated by the dries or their 
nilers^ and, most impf^rtant of alE,. small temple buildings of the iff t vpc, 
failed /n’iUt/rtir^. These last were the prffperty of the varifhus cities and sensed 
as depositaries of votive offerings a ml meeting places for pilgrims frinn the 
places to which each beinnged, especially during the great rciigitius fcsrivals 
when so truiny people galhcred within the precincts of the sanctuary. At Delphi, 
these Irefiififit’s were not located on the ground according tu any formal plan. 
1 hey utilized the more or less uneven terraces there, for the entire sicrcd en¬ 
closure was set uivm I he rotrky slopie *A Parnassus, and It was consequently 
necessary to hiiiUl upon dilVerent levels. The most ancient of these treasuries 
seem to have been those belonging to Corinth and Sic yon; these date from the 
beginning of the bth century u.l. After the Persian War, a noble sentiment of 
emulation impelled Athens, Thebes, Cnitlus, SEphnus and Cyrenac to build their 
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treusuHeiS, dr miiniFip:!! chapeisj at 
IkHpEii. In cher course <if the excavaliuna 
made by tlie French ^VrchacMkTgicnJ Sclumt 
at Athens, these buildings were I'inmd to 
be nearly deatnayed^ but it was prusstblc 
(11 n;o<instruct srime of thfiiu 'riiis was the 
case with the Lrcasury uf Athens, whtcli is 
uf tlie Diiric order and exlremely beautiful 
32o)j a9 also with those of certain 
limian cities of Asia, such as Siphnus a nil 
Cnidus, which arc partially restored in the 
Musciini (fig* 304)* Jt is interf.'sting tu ob¬ 
serve how the treasuries of these b.mian 
cities still preserve tfictr jheeuliar ehatne- 
terisiics. Instead of columns, the architrave 
b supported by twoi girls' tigiires, which 
resembie the AV-ri//, 7 ’hey have the long 
tresses and flowing mantles, and arc co¬ 
quettish ly raising the tunic with one hand, 
as described In the previous chapter (fig- 

u r e 5 d 3 J - 


Fig* —ArchsTc ctiryatiU frniq tlie 
treasury chf SiphnuE. DFXjfii, 


Fig. 380.—Archaic sphliUt. Ex-vckto 
of Hire city of Kaxoa. Ppcnir. 


These fig¬ 
ures of girls, 
wliich serve 
as columns, 
are the pro¬ 
totypes of 
the famous 
catyatids of 
the Frechtheiim of Athens, whscti arc statues 
of extreme beauty and are the mcjsfc importnni 
teatures of that remarkable portico. From these 
early caryatids of the treasury of Cnidus* we see 
tireek art prir^grcss slowdy in the dcvelripment of 
its types. The result was the 1 ‘mit of tlic tenacious 
efforts made during three centuries nf exper¬ 
imentation* In the case 7 the Mtile temple or 
tieasury otf Cnidus, the angles of tlie pediments 
were Ornamented with flying victory ligures, 
in a kneeling position, wdiieh resembled tlie 
Victory nf Archermus described in the preceding 
ehapter (fig. 354 ], 

f he via sacra of Delphi passed among these 
smalt structures and ti great number of cx-vritus, 
w hich bore witness to the piety of ilie Greehs. 
Ihese wxTc memorials of the entire historv" of the 
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(ircck people and of every 
period of their artistic tlevcl- 
upment, and are now a most 
valuable source of material 
for our artistic studies. In the 
course of these chapters, it 
will frequently be necessary 
tf» cite the various cx-votos 
of the ureai sanctuaries, espe¬ 
cially those of Delphi. The 
archaic sphinx, which was 
erected upon an Ionic column 
by the citizens of the Island 
of Naxos, shows h4iw these 
island peoples carveti female 
monsters in their early schools 



of sculpture (fitj. 3rir,). The Ionic capital of the votive column of the Naxos 
sphinx is one of the earliest e.xami>les of this style. The treasury of Cnidus and 
the Naxos sphinx indicate clearly that the sanctuary of .\pollo, which was one 
of the «reat o.mmon centres of Greek life, was held in the Kreatost reverence 
by the various Ionian peoples as well. ITc w(»rship at Delphi may have ^fone 
back to prc-Hellcnic times, f. -r the numerous buildings which grew up about 
this sacred spot followed the contours of the ground, much as the pre-Hellenic 
cities do, and alaive it there Is a strong wall of polygonal stone blocks supporting 
the spacious terrace, which forms the site of the temple of Afxtilo (fig. 367). This 
temple was hexastyle and peripteral, that is, it was surnmnded by a pery^tyle. 
Ik‘hind the ir//a wa,s a small chamber or adytum, where the oracle was placed! 
The temple is the part of the sanctuary of Delphi which is most completely 
destroyed; the excavations have brought to light imly the .srantiest remains of 
its sculptural decoration. The fragments which have been found indicate that 
the principal pediment was embellished with the portrayal of a combat between 
gods and giants. 

In the upper part of the enclosure, the contour of the rock invited the 
hewing out of tiers of seats for a theatre, the stage of which faced the narrow- 
portion of the valley. .Still higher up outside the walks, on a long natural terrace, 
was the .stadium, used f.»r the games and races (fig. 363). The C.reck stadia were 
long and had tiers of seals on b^ith sides. One end was .semicircular, in order to 
allow- the chariots and horses to make the turn more easily; the other end was 
closed by tlie facade, which contained five monumental entrances. Dow-n the 
centre ran the a low wall, ornamented with statues, and separating the 

tracks ..n either side; of this wall, however, there is not a trarre remaining 
today in the statlium of Delphi. The victorious athletes and racers at these na¬ 
tional games, to which the Greeks came from everywhere, had the privilege of 
commemorating th«-ir triumph by dedicating a statue or erecting an inscription 
t>n a small monument within the .sanctuary ench«ure. \Vc can see h<»wr thn 
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Cyrcuae m Alrica^ 

TArOukl Eiic m(jist eager 
t'.i leave a rnognifieent 
n;e nutria I f>f their 
victory^ whtcfi snouid 
accredit them as part 
Hellenes and patruna 
nf itie natiLmal art. 

Lcmg hebre the 
excavot i i jns at Uelp tii, 
which did tint hegiii 
Until j: 8S7, the sanc¬ 
tuary uF 01ym|iia in 
the Fe|i>]j) mneaus was 
eNpl'trcd wjtll great 

SLieees!;; as already 
n^enti'inedt the exca¬ 
vations at ()]\mpEa 
vv e r c the begin iii ng 
tlie expcloration of 
the remains of Greek 
civilisation tying bur- 



36S, Plan of the Satred cncln^tire. Olyhma. 


ieU benciuh the soil. TJie elcmetils compitjilng the sanctuary of tJIympia were 
essentially the s,irac as those of Jklplii. It was a much easier matter to lay it 
out, because fiere ilie sacred spin occupied the worwlefi plain of liiis, watered 
by the Alpticus, one of those imacelni atrcaiiis wdiich compose the river svstcra 
of Greece, I he Alt is, as the sacred enclosure was tailed, must have been one 
of the Sites occupied by t(m andent p^e-l lellenic population, 1 litre was a 
tradition that the very site oF the smetuary was inue that of the palace c^f King 
Oenomaiis, who, when lie was beaten in a chariot race with rcEops, gave tltc lat¬ 
ter Ins own daughter. liippodamia, to wife. Beneath the remains of the sanctuary, 
German excavatioiLs have laid bate the circular tombs with ctipolas, wliich are 
characteristic of pre-llellentcGrcecE, Tt is not unlikely that the of a pre- 

Hellenic palace wtls the first tein|de of a cult which has been tarried rm in this 
valley from tiie earliest times by the Doric conquerors of the Peloponnesus, We 
iiave already seen In the preceding chapter hoiv ihe ancient Doric temple of 
Olympia was dedicaterl to the deity wdio bectime later the Jim" ul’the trreek 
pantheon, Fausanias records the tradition that it was origSnallv built of wood, 
one of its wnoden columns having been preserved up to tlie Roman period. The 
excavarious have laid iiafc (he groundwork nf this temple which is marked il 
on the general plan (lig. Ilcside it is seen the altar of Felops (P), ivhlch 
was surrounded by a Lhalustrade; today it is i-nly a mound itf earth. With an 
orientation the same as that of tlie hfrmer templv i>f Juno, stood the great tem¬ 
ple of Jupiter (Z) which contained the limous spiiuc by Phidias* 

Ihe plan of the enclosure is approximately square* In the valley of ihe Aftis, 
the toj>ogrnipliECal ditbcultics did not exist which imevented any formal ar- 
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Fig. JGR. —Plan of the Temple of Jupiter. (XvMtnA. 


ranj»emenl of the build* 
ings of Deljthi. I Icrc, on 
the conlran*, the treas¬ 
uries are set in a line, 
their facades, I, II, III, 
and IV, forming a sort 
of street, and facing the 
interior of the sacred 
cnch »sure. The entrance 
to the stadium was l>e- 

yond the comer of these treasuries. Mere the tali, or slopes, formed by the tiers 
of scats, arc still pR'served. The stadium d*»es not appear in our plan, for at 
Olympia, it wa.s much more completely destroyed than at Delphi. I hc track 
was a long one, about two hundred metres in length, and it held approximately 
^*-**^” 1 ^'** thousand spectators. I he Olympian (james, celebrated every four 
years, x^cre the most famou.s of the jjeriodical Greek festivals, which accounts 
f(»r the great number <if i>cdcstals found within the precincts of this sanctuary'. 
The dedicatory inscriptions indicate that these pedestals supported statues and 
ex-votos. I he great altar dedicated to Jupiter (.A) is to be seen in the midst of 
these. In the rear was the portico of Echo, which was fillctl with statues. Here 



also were other buildings such as the Metroon and the I'rytaneum (I'R), where 

distinguished guests 
were received, and in 
which there w'asa chap¬ 
el dedicated to Hestia, 
where a fire burned con¬ 
stantly day and night. 
The small temple (I'll) 
was a building of ex¬ 
treme elegance, the gift 
of Philip of Macedon in 
memory of the battle of 
Chacronea. The Exedra 
was the work of the 
Roman Phil-hellene, 

I Icrodcs Atticus. There 
were also many struc¬ 
tures of later date 
outside the temple en¬ 
closure. 

Two very beauti- 
lul and important mi>- 
numcntal Sculptural 
groups were executed 
alnmt the middle of the 
5lh century b.l. for the 


Fig. J70.- Fragment of sculpture from the pediment of the Temple 
of Jupiter. Oithpu. 
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preat temple Mf Olympia, which was dedicated te Jupiter 369). PausaDias 
errimeijusly attrihiites them to two well knowm sculpinrs, |-J& states that the west 
petJiment was decorated by Alcatnenes, and the east one by Paeonius. Judging 
by the existing wi>rks ol" these sculptors, wc ate led to believe that 1'ausa.nias 
was UacJly inrormed by his gutde& on the uecasion of hU; visit to this santtuary, 
for they ceminly appear ti> lisivt been ignunuit of the names of the great mas¬ 
ters who executed these groups. Two I hemes are here represented. On the plain 
of the AUis, it was moat natural to commemorate the myth of l^clopa. On one aide, 
therefore, we have Pe]r*|is and Oenomaus, with Jupiter in the centre. They are 
nuikliig ready to depart in their chariota for the race, in w^hich Hippodamia is to 
be the Victor's prii^e. She, a pensive figure, is also present at these preparatiuns. 
On the other itcdimoiit, we see the combat which followed the wedding of Pei^ 
ritlioua, when the centaur guests violated all the law's of hospitality by attempt¬ 
ing to carry oif 
the bride and 
her girl com¬ 
panions. Tlicy 
w'ere overcome 
by the l.a]iit.]is, 
who aided the 
hero. Apolio, ui 
the centre, pre¬ 
sides invisible 
over the battle^ 
and solemnly 


Fiiti, 371 End 37S.--Tlic Apoiln of tlie peslimeilt. Olymima. 
ifiSTniiv Off jiijrr. - v. i. —1&. 
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extcnrlmg his hand, deeidea .l,e. vittory. Ii ia i.ilwe-atirii; t., nr,ie the liEure 
Kcd ..ccf.pymg the central place In the cuntp.,siti„„, adcrplng h„th the peili- 
tjiwts rjf the great temple „l Olympia [Hga. jyi, 3^2). In these peups, the main 
.Iiflicalty W,is t., fill tile acute angirs of the pediments; the result, however is 
most admitab e. In the group represetlting li.c preparations for the chariot race 
of clops and (Jeaotnatis, tile charioteers aligiit to make ready tile cliariots 
and a number tif minor figures, humble bystanders, no dnulit. creep forward’ 
itiri^DUS u. witness the rivalry ot heroes au.l demigods. On the west pe.limcm' 

with Its battle of Lapilhs and Centaurs, A,.. the eeutmi god, is tL largest’ 

figure. Tliere are van,ms scenes i.f the monsters strugnliug with llic nialrieos 
and their defends, the Lapilhs. Senant^maids cower in the angles in orde 
.. escape the confusirm of ti.e tumult, We see from the sculp.urcf .fCHymta 
ha. much progress ha., ireen nta.le in tlie ai t by tl.is ,i„,e; „,e action ha, become 
far m-ire sfiiriipd. Hie stnigglirig figures r>l ti Centaur and Atna^fjti atiracteH 
attention tdiWniHS (fig.yytij, who describe., bol.i of .hesed,;“ I/;: 
much tlctail, allhongli, as has been said, he supposes that the olil m.t recliiiioo 
>n the angle nf the prdimont 15 rlie Rivfr Cladeus ficr ^ 

of fact, tite |iers.,nificatir.,i of rivers and cities dill not a[ipear’in t,reek Ir^nutil 
a much later period. Sumetitnes Tausanias is mther dtiub.rul aboutaeeurl v 
of the mfctriuntinn, TAhich he received Injm the itffichi] - 1,' 

rjlcef \ he amdidty (jhsf-rves, " wliojn (lie guides si (Jtvntpia call ^ 

.^pharusin thc^eien. writings. " but he accepts withZ ^ ' 

.Alcauiena, and Pneonius as llie sculfilors of the groups althoiii.h ii i, i u 
fhs. such con,d have been the v~J. The moto,te.s 

)l)ni(..,i are also ornamented vvilli the nrost beautilul sculptures reprewntimr 
the myth of the hero lieruulcs, the fiivorite of the father of The gods “ 

Mention has already been made of Delos, another religious centre of the 
Greek,, although it became important at a later date than .lid Delphi and 
Ohmpia. There also appears to have been a fiiiirth fsln-Iielienir sanctuary, the 
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Fig. 375» Ruins of I tie Temple of Ae[;'ii[ 4 + 

temjile upon the highest point nT the protniinton' nf tlie Island iif 

Aeginc*, dt^miniiiing the great bay which lies between the peninsulnis of Attica 
and Arg^iha. The site of this sanctuary Ls ina niagnificcnt loeatinn. Lentil recently 
it was believed that it was a temple of Jupiter, but excavations by Furtwaengler 
have nsade it clear that it was dedicated to a local deity, the giKldess Aphaca, 
of Cretan origin, higure 375, shows the present shite of diLs structure, dcspuilcd 
as it is of the sculptures wliicli bclongeil tm its pnliments, aJtliougli these were 
stilt lying about on the ground at the hegining of the last century. 

According to the resturation of these twt. groups in the Gtyptothek at 
Munich w here the statues now are. both depicted the struggles i>f a num]>er of 
warriors anumd tlie cent mi figure r,f a fallen hero. Minerva, invisible to the com- 
IjiiUints, presides over the cnrdlici in each group (Jig, 37OJ. The frtrmer restora¬ 
tion iif these pediments along traditional lines has been altered as the rcisuit of 
the cxcavatiotis o| [*unwaengJer, who tound still more fragments (lig. 377) iu the 


Fiff. JTB. — Restoration oE lEie pediment of AejlEnu. fAccortifug fo FtirtiPtlfnjsFpr. f 
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icmp^e enciwsiire, whtcil uclongecj 
to these groups and made a new 
arrangement necessary'* Ikdh groups 
represent batttes of Greeks and 
TrojanSf in which the people of the 
Island of Aegina undoubtcijly took 
□ parL One represents the Storys of 
llerculesflnd htsking, Telamorti and 
the other* the war recorded in tlie 
Iliad, witen the Greeks under Ajax 
fought beskle the Atridac. In these 
representations of wars with the 
Tnjjans* there was a covert allusioti 
to Certain Other oriental harbartans^ 
the Persians* who had recently hecn 
conquered by a cnaEltion of the 
Greek nations. The people of Aegi^ 
na had taken aji important part in 
iJic victory ofSahmis and had been 
awardcil the first liriFe for their 
criieient aid. It was natural, diercforc, that this temple on the higjiest point of 
the islaud* overlooking the very sea where the ha tile had been fbugfit, should 
be chosen by the sculptors of Acgina to bear the memorial of the Tromn wars 
a symbol of the never emling conflict between Greeks and C Irlcnlals 

One of the n.o« mtereamg Ihingsahnnl these nenlptates ofAeginn is thdt 
style. They are earred in marble ami ate ia the foil rnuntl. As me see them tuJay 
aepamterl I™"- <t«nr pediment, they may be viemed mill, adyaatage from every 
side (fig. They are executed much as if they had been cast in bronze -in 
srt in mhieh the sotlptors of Aegina are said to tave been 
seems l„ have thin^ht that the dislinetiun betmeen the Athenian school and 
that of Acgma mas a matter mell knom n to every one. Nevertheless, a study of 
die pediments of the temple of A|.haea dues not justify such a conclusion. Some 


FIjt. 3r7, Hefld of fl.n archer from a pe4l(ncnt 
Al Aeginjt. l(Maspuin ofManich-J 



Pig. m, - IVoimdfrd warrJar of AeRina. rifasHwa o/Afttfiich.^ 
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of the atliletjc r[gi,ires foreibly 
suggest the Doric style; on 
the other handt the free action 
of other cha^acte^s^ siicli as t lie 
archers, indScales He limaan 
influence. .Minerva's garments 
hill jin rigid iiarnltel fo-lds which 
recall those of the maidens 
of Athens, and all the faces 
wear ihe stereotyped archaic 
smile. In any case, [Jie pedi¬ 
ment sculpinrcs of Acgina are 
of the greatest valuCj indica¬ 
ting, as they do, the transition 
which took place in Greek 
art immediately following the 
Persian War. 

The Sculptural groups of 
the pediment s of D1 ym pm and fir. Jiu. ^ Minen-a stniggiinR wFi h a 

Aegina have been thoroughly (Jirropoiiso/AHiensJ 

studied^ nut only because of 



the artistic value of the statues of which they arc composed, but also because 
until recently they constituted the earliest known sculptures in w hich the Greeks 
attempted to solve the extremely difticult problem uf decorating the inconven¬ 
iently shaped triangular pediment with a group of figures. Today, however, 
the pediments of Aegina and 
Olympia do nnt stand alone 
in that respect. It is true that in ^ 

the andent Temple of Juno at 
Olympia they did nut embellish 
its triangular pediments in this 
mnnner, and the same was true 
O'f the Doric tempEes of Sicily. 

But they must fiavc contained 
paintings, and late discoveries 
have brought to light other 
cases wdiere primitive sculp¬ 
tures ornamented tcmjilc pedi¬ 
ments. 

In the course of the excava¬ 
tion of the Acropolis of Athens, 
remains have been found of 
the sculptured decoration of 
two early Doric temples, which 

had been destrnved by the ti™ ™ . . . 

D . , ." ^ rlfi- 380 . —Fragment of an arctalc funeral stela, 

rersiaus; these, of course, were (Xeta Vork^ 
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Filf, SSr Kc-llcf from ThaBO?, of Constantinople.i 


oldty than the st^uljtLmnc^ H>f Aegina. htgure 379 re|»r<>ducra 
ilie cmtra! gr^iupiif n.inr- >*{ rhcsc pf^dini^Mts. in wtiiL’li \vv 
ace n c^'Tuhiit l»‘iwi;irn gtuls and giinita. Jpun another icm- 
plc'>f the At;ri>polis of Athene, tin-re was a roprese-ntatiija of 
Mcrcijlrs' fight with i]n- monsiLr car\cd in liine- 

stijne and colured bhit and red. 'I lie earliest example yf 
ii jtfrdiitient dfeorated wirli seuljitures h that disci jvrred 
■ >n the [aland oft’oifu in the spring yf lyii, in the palace 
grounds of iht' late (.icnnan Empertjr. Its subject is the 
cotid-jai nf i'erseiis %vith Medusa, and it is Interr-sting to not!* 
that this discoven' confirms the [iterary traditton that the 
decoration of temple pediments wdl[i caned figures w^as the invention of Ci>r- 
intliian artists, for the archatc style of tins w'ork dates from (he very period 
in which Corfu was settled by a Corinthian colony, SiJTiie of the sniaElcr archaic 
in'asuries of Df^lphi had figures on their pcclitnrnts as w'eU. 

It is readily understood that the sculptures required for the lemydes could 
not but I'ticoumgi; further develo]nnenL of marble sculpture. In Athens espe- 
eiitlly, a school of sculpture eame into pr-raincni r- wdtirli dcvntcni itaell to the 


Fin, >].— Funcml 
Btcifl. 

iMtisHiini ofAtfspns. i 


exoculion of funeral stelae, and classical ty pi^ began to devdope. from the 
rude archaic products of this sorb t hey usually rqircseni scenes taken fmm or^ 
-Unary daily life, and often portray tin- .Jrcf-ascd in one nf (l,r ui^>st iitip.-rtant 
moments of his career. The ddighlful stela, known as Hie Soldier ,1 Marathon 
(tig- 3 «i). niay well hr the fwtrait relief of one nf those Attic warriurs. who 
w ith their light equipment bmught hm the pride of Persia, la another, w e see 
for the firat time the figure of the deceased in familiar contact wdtii a -lotn-.-s- 
lie animal. Here an -sld rrian displays a strip of meat before his dog (fig. 383). 
Wr bFuill see the laser development cd this tyf^e of funeral stcUn:, representing a 
child playing with a dove or a rabbiL The rclici reproduced in hgure 3H4 is 
Irom the j\criqn ills of Athens, and may -.mcc have been part of a fricir -T chari- 
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otwrs. Curiously, tlip tails of the horses are lon^ and thin like those of the 
frieze of I’rinia (fi^. 358). The drajiery is characteristically archaic, with the folds 
failing ill parallel lines and of»eninj; like a fan. and the borders so folded as to 
form a formal zi^zaj; outline. 

More advanced in style and possibly contemporary’ with the sculptures of 
the Parthen<»n, is the beautiful relief found in Kleusis, which portrays the story’ 
of the young Tripbilemus. The bold youth has descend»*<J to the lower regions 
to seek the precious grain of w’heat so necessary to mankind. lie now’ takes his 
leave of Ceres and Prosequna, the earth gialdesst's, and one of them places a 
crown upon his h«*ad. Some of the details must have l>een painted ujxm the 
background, and w e can well imagine the charming effect produced by this lofty’ 
and peaceful com]>c«ition, before its colors faded. The boy’s figure is most artis¬ 
tically executed, and his form is admirably interpreted for such a low’ relief. The 
delicate folds of the robes of the goddesses also recall the maidens of the Par¬ 
thenon frieze, which will be treated in the next chapter. Tlie artist who made 
this relief from Kleusis must cithcT have been in touch with the school of 
Phhlias, or was at least the immediate precursor of the great sculptor. It is true, 

the treatment ot some of the details is distinctly ar¬ 
chaic; the eyes are almond-sha|HHJ and flat, Ceres' 
garment.^ hang rigidly in parallel lines and the hail 
is conventitinally curletl (fig. 3H5). The same quali- 
lies give a fine flavor to all the w’orks which, like 


Fig. 3S].—Funeral stela. 
(Museum of Athens.) 


Fir. 384. —Archaic relief. 
iAcropoUs of Athens.) 
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111(1 iiriit'i III 


represent flic ulti¬ 
mate phase of ar¬ 
chaic art. 'Phese 
artists had gained 
a technitpie which 
enabled them to 
express their feel- 
injjs, but they were 
not yet daring 
enough to display 
their ability to the 
utmost. 

The [) re emi¬ 
nent work of the ar* 
chaic period is the 
Th ro n c, 
which was dis- 
covered in Home 
in 1887 when the 
old Villa I.udovisi 
was tom down to 
make room for a 
new fashionable 
quarter. It is a block 
of marble with re¬ 
lief on llm*e sides, 
and car\'ed into a 
throne or scat. On 
the back is an ex¬ 
cellent relief rej>- 

. . r . resenting Venus 

rising from the waves of the sea. Two nymphs on the nxzky shore receive the 

new-born goddess in their arms, and her delicate form displays the freshness 
and moisture of the sea, and all the youthful beauty of which she was the 
symbol (fig. 38G). Symmetrically arranged reliefs on Hther side represent what 

" •f*'' /calouslv tending 

a lighted bmp; the other is a nude courte/an, given over to mitsic and pleasure 
(fiR. 387). This marvelous piece of work has been a good deal of an enigma 
until recently; it was difficult to tell whether it was a genuine early production, 
or one of those excellent imitations of archaic work which w ere made even as 
late as the Roman period. But the discovery of another throne, a rejilica of the 
Ludovisi (although of less artistic merit), has dissiixited all doubts on the subject. 
This second throne, which is also of marble and dedicated to the goddess of 
love w-as found in Greece, and is now in the possession of the Boston Museum 
Its shape IS the same as that of the Ludovisi Throne, and there are triangular 


Fig. 355. — Ceres, Proserpina and TriptoleoiDs. Eiftiut. 
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Fig. 3H8. — Birth of Venus. Ludovisi Throne, f Atuseam of the Thermae J Romf. 

sf>aces on its lower angles alsri, which are decorated with the honey suckle pat¬ 
tern, with graceful conventionalized floral designs on its back. 

While the Athenian sculptors were beginning a schrx>l which achieved 
much elegance in the art of carving marble, the Dorian cities of Argos and 
Sicyon continued to produce the athletic ty|)C of the nude youth. These Doric 



Fig. 3K7. — Lateral reliefs on the Ludovisi Throne. Rome. 
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hgures were more suitable for bronze casts than were the more complicated 
works of the Ionian sculptors. This explains why literary tradition loc^ates the 
main centres of the schools of bronze-workers in Aegina and the Peloponnesus. 
The athletic figures were interpreted by simple lines and broad planes, and 
their anatomical structure w’as plainly defined. The maidens were dressed in a 
tunic, almost cylindrical in form, and the peplum had few folds. lioth cTca- 
tions were much more easily cast in bronze than the curly haired Komi, with 
their mantles Mowing in graceful folds. We know that a Durian sculptor named 
Ageladas cast a group tif prisoners of war and horses for the sanctuary of Del¬ 
phi, for which the people of Tarentum made jiayment- Onatas, another bronze- 
worker, pPKluced a number of the lam<*us statues of t)|ympia. The group of 
Harmi>dius and Arist«>giton, trailed thf /tcV tym/tnuidcs, dates from the period 
shurtly after the Persian War. This was set on the .Acropolis of .Athens and 


W'as the work of Critias and Nrsiotes, 



Fig. .188. - Restoration of the group 
of the tyrannicides. 


two famous sculptors of the time. This 
well known group has come down to 
us only in the shape of a badly muti¬ 
lated Roman copy in marble, now in 
the possession t>f the Museum of Xa- 
ftles. W’ith the aid of other copies 
the heads, which were found elsewhere, 
the group has b€H*n restored as shown 
in figure 388. 1 his work, which must 
have been the result of an unusual 
effort for that time, was already regard¬ 
ed as antiquated and lifeless during 
the Roman periiHl. Lucian says tiuit 
sculptors should not imitate such stolid 
orators... as the stator's of Critias and 
Nesiotes, which arc rigid, immobile 
and of angular contour als<»... W’c do, 
however, possess a number of bnmze 
Works of this style, which arc an ex¬ 
cellent prorjf of the perfection attained 
by the sculptors and bnuize-workers of 
the Peloponnesus. One of these is the 
small archaic head in the .Museum of 
Athens (fig. 389), which w'as possibly a 
portrait head; the other is the complete 
figure r)f a chariot-driver found at 1 )el- 
phi. This may have belonged ti» the 
quadriga presented by Hiero. tyrant 
of Syracuse, and w'as the wiirk of the 
school of Pythagoras of Rhegium; this 
work wa.s still famous at the time of 
the Christian hra. Tatiun mentions the 
two statues of KlCfKrles and Polynices, 
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Fig. 380.—Archaic bronze. (Muaeum of Athens.) 


Fig, 3fl0.— Head of the Charioteer of Delphi. 



which he exj>resst‘d the wish to annihilate, tt»gether with the memory of their 
creator. Fortunately his imprecations were not rewani- 
cd with the destruction of the magnificent bronze 
cliarioieer of Delphi, which was restored to the world 
in the course of the excavations made at that place. 

It is true, the liv;urc is rigid, the feet are set flatly upf»n 
the ground, and the treatment of the body and its 
p4isturc also is not precisely what w’e would call 
subtile. The folds of the garment fall in straight parallel 
lines, and the round skull betrays its l)i»ric origin. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding its simple style, severe 
technique and utter lack of any ease of manner, it 
possesses a beauty and noble dignity well worthy of 
our admiration. The charioteer of Delphi is surely 
one of the most beautiful statues l^f all time (figs. 390 
and 391). 

f)ne thing which contributes to the great esthetic 
effect of the charioteer of Delphi is the clever simplifi¬ 
cation of its form; the extreme simplicity of its lines 
adapts it admirably to the technique of bronze-work. 

The metal could easily run down the cyliiuler of folds, 
which constitutes a considerable part of the figure; 
and it can readily be seen that the fusion offered no 
dificultics; it was like the perfectly natural birth of a 
new being. The spectator finds it difficult to account 
for the pleasure he receives from its indefinable charm, 
and he can only think of it as having been cast or 

moulded. If it were copied in marble, the body would S^rpht 
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ins hgureSj were 
T/m hniis curiii- 
give ejiprejssion 


i- Jif. Si - The n^^^.^baIlia by Myron, f Marbre copy. } TLg 30i,-Art±BK n<l»i;ubulitE. 


too immobiLc! a4id; lacking in Jilc anri expressicm; ag it is^ itg very rigidity 
satisfies, and we appreciate tlte exquisite details of the folds of the Hewing 
tunic and the curling hair on the round head^ 

To complete the picture of the evolution of the archaic art, w e wjh come to 
two great and fiiiious masters, who maintained the tradilinnsof the early schools 
in spite of their vigorous personality. These were Mj^n, the hronze-worker, 
and Polycleittis of Sicyon, who wtis later taken ag an academic ntodel. Conxider- 
ing Myron first, his persiniality is so marked that connoisseurs, judging by 
certain details nf his work, until recently placed him at a much Inter period 
than that to wliicb he really belonged. He is the artist of movement; the later 
sculptors never surpassed the impetticms actions of his figures. He applied all 
his effrkrts to the solution of the problem of making his subjects leap, move and 
run. Kxpression and psychology, as well as the individuality of his figures 
a secondary matter tn him. The ancients stud of .Myron: 

Ti/T* iimmt senms nmt i^xpn’ssU; meaning that he cared only to 
01 the body, hut neglected to study the feelings of the soul. On the other han. 
It wasjiaid: muHiplitwsst t\-rittihrm. Thw seems to indicate that Myron greatly 
increased the possibilities of the sculpture of the human figure by reproducing 
it at a moment of unusual activity. To do this, he was obliged to take advantage 
of the technique of bronze casting, which permEtteil him to give to hts metal 
figures a position uf apparently unjitable equiiibrium. He surprised his subjects 





H. of A.-V. I. 


Plate XXX m 



Head of Myron’s Diacobolut. 
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rig. 3W. — Restored group of Mincrt'a and Marsyas bj' Myron. 


in the moAt Yiolcnt movements, as in his Discob^^lu.s, an athletic youth, in the 
act of throwing the discus (fig. 392). The entire body inclines forward in order to 
counteract the force with which he will, a moment later, hurl the discus with 
his right hand. The left hand rests against the right knee in order to maintain the 
equilibrium of the body and give more force to the ca.st. The entire action of 
the body b concentrated upon this effort to throw the dbcus. The Roman 
artisan-s, who reproduced it in marble, disfigured it with props and supports to 
sustain the body, which rested entirely upon one foot; but today, when Myron's 
Discobolus Is seen in an art museum, cast again in bronze and without any 
such artificial supjiort, the spectator is amazed at the spirited movement of 
this figure. 

The head is also most interesting, with its curls in the low relief best suited 
to a bronze casting and wfiih its round skull. (Plate XXXTII.) It is in the head 
of the Dbcobolus that we see most of the archaic features surviving in Myron's 
great work. It is, of course, only necessary to compare this Discobolus with one 
of the archaic school (fig. 393) to see the great pnigress made by Mynm's art 
The athlete is looking at the dbcus; all hb attention is focussed upim the object 
which he is about to throw; it is the one instant in the athlete’s life when he 
stakes his very soul on the outcome of the game, to the exclusion of every other 
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FIr. JBOk. — The Diirypborus 

of PolycleituK. ri'o/icoii.) sentiment. The annents f«iund fault with it ffir 

this ver\' reason and went s<» far as to lose sight 
of its technical perfection. While som«% like Ijinan, referred to the Discobolus as 
a masteriiiccc, others, (Juintilianus among them, scornfully asked: “Could there 
be anything more artificial and c<intortcd than the Discobolus by Myron?" 

This sculptor had a |>articular affection for primitive natures, who felt rather 
than thought. This is plainly seen in his delightful group of Minerva and the 
satyr, Marsyas. The satyr is much amazed at the newly invented flute, belonging 
to the young goddess. All the surprise of a creature, half human and half brute, 
is admirably shown in the figure of the satyr (fig, 394), The group has recently 
l»ecn restored by t(ie aid of a cut gem portraying these two figurcs.The copyists 
of the Roman period nearly always represenu^ the satyr alone; there is but <inc 
c<»py of the Minerva of this gr^mp, that in Frankfttrt, The g^nldcss is withdrawn 
to one side, and turns just a little to note what is occurring; the flute, one of six 
slops, lies on the ground and the satyr capers joyou.sly, like an untamed crea¬ 
ture, as he advances to pick it up. Ilis face ilisplav’s astonished admiration, as 
he gazes with fascinated eyes upon the invention of the goddess. I his explains 
N\hy Myron, who could catch that which is most sensual and material in the 
human character, could give such expression to his animal figures. Another 
of his .statues was very famous in ancient times; that was the figure of a cow% 
which, acerding to the fioets of the anthology, could do everything but moti! 
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Fig*. »7 ft 388.—The Diadumenus of Polycleitu*. (Museum of Madrid.} 


I-liny states rather equivocally tiat Alyrcn carved tombs for a cicada and a 
lucust. 

In any case, fur the first time in the hi.story of art wc encounter an oriei- 
nahty in Greek sculpture which went further and acc.*mplishcd far more than 
iudvtnij difficult problems in technique. Mjxon was a specialist; to him the most 
intercstinR things about man were action, life and physical sensation. Before his 
time, we find marvelous works (»f art in Kgypt, Greece and the Orient, but they 
were impersonal sucial studies; not one artist was able to detach him.self from 
the general characteristics of his own school. Beauty, nmgnificence and a certain 
perfection may have been achieved, but no such personal individuality as that 
of Myron can be found prior to his time. In Greece itself, we kn.»w the names 
of a number of sculptors who inscribed their names upon their work during 
the preceding centunes, such as .\ntcnor, who called .me of the Korai, or 
Archermus. the creator of the primitive Victory of Delos, but to us these are 
only names. Myron is the first real personality with which we come in contact 
W e know little of his life, only that he was a pupil of Ageladas, and that he was 
very probably a cili/en of Athens,'as he lived there for many years. It is most 
evident Uiat he belonged to the Doric school of the archaic broJizc-workers. Wc 
might be able to form a better idea of his pers..nality if wc knew his works that 
are lost, such as the statue of Jupiter, which is said to have been sent to Rome 
and placed in an aedicula. or shrine, on the Capitol, which was constructed by 
- ugustus, or if we knew other missing statues of his gods and athletes. In 
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Olympia aKme there were f<.air brotiiies by 
tir.Lr, representing as many vs'innere at gym- 
mtests;* 

nnutlier master, famnmsi tlirchu^hnut the an¬ 
cient wcrtd^ was IVdytileitus of Sicyrm, He was 
the hesl knuwn of the Dorian artists, and W'as 
noted for the ani^tere elegance unil athletic 
beauty of his productions. He was said to have 
been the pupil of Agetadas, tlie bronite-work- 
er, but this seems chronolofjleaHy impossible^ 
although it is true that most of his work was 
tntended to be cast in bronze. Ills father was 
also a sculptor,, and rnlycleitus began his career 
at a Lime when the Doric types of the athletic 
youth anti the woman in tunic and pejdum had 
i>eeti fully developed. He was, therefore., freed 
fmiu the technical difficuUie.s iif crcaling these 
types. His task was to perfect their bcautVi and 
his great- 


Fiu. anft.—Arc hale AmiiKoti. 
(MaS^um of ITennaJ 


est .success 
was a pru- 
diictlon, 
which the 

ancients called the Cam ^n, or standard. Wc 
di» not know, fur an absrdute eettainty, 
which of his statues this Oinun was; it hns 
been identified with the scj-callcd Doryph- 
otuSt !t youth carrying a spear upon Eiis 
shoulder. This young man has matured 
physically and his muscles are fully de¬ 
veloped; he Ls nn longer llie ephebus or 
Immature youth, but the toils of life have 
nut yet disfigured bi.s body, wdiich is as 
perfect as if it had just emerged from a 
chrysalis. It is said that the Poryphorus 
seems sure of himself through the fullness 
of Ins strength and by his naiurjl impulse; 
he has not yet tested his ability, and ad¬ 
vances with a frank, opendiearted air, his 
spear upon his shoulder. This beautifut 
figure is indeed worthy of all the praise the 
ancients lavished upon it, for (he Canon 
w'as looked upi.in as a model of what the 
proportions Iff the ideal hunuin body should 
be. The measurements of the head are ide¬ 
ally correct; the abdomen and breast are 


Fig. ■ino, - AiriffiCun by Fob'clcitiis. 
fJHuspumofiAif I'aileanJ 
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Fig. 401. —Amuxon 
by Pbidin*. 



Fig. 40!f. — Anunnn 
by Cmdlas. 
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Fig. 403. — Anijizon 
by Phradipon. 


perfecily developed, and the arms and legs arc ol (ircdscly the right length. 
Nevertheless, this statue [nissesses a marked navi»r of the archaic period; it 
is S)>n)eu'hat roughly carved, the pectoral muscles are interpreted by planes, 
and the waist and hips are deeply lined. The action is also rather tfMi precise, 
with one frxd advanced and the other retarded, like the later archaic athletcii 
described in the preceding chapter. It is balanced and symmetrical t«» a degree 
that is mitre studied than natural. Its beauty is the charm «»f simplicity and 
proportion, rather titan that of expression. 

Itesides the litcran, traditions, the vcr\- technupie of this work shttws that 
it was dt'stined to be cast in bronze. The hair closely follows the round skull, 
with its parallel curls (fig. 30,6). .Although the marble coiiies of the Roman 
artisans arc ni>t the work of artists, still the figure preserves its strange charm 
ami, once seen, is never forgotten. 

In addition to the Canon, Polycleitus created a number of other works to 
which the ancient w riters have referred, and of two of these a numlier of mar¬ 
ble copies have come down to us. One is his/V«ri////Mczr//x, or youth with the 
fillet. This is another athletic figure, younger than the Doryphorus, reprt‘scntt‘d 
in the acUon of winding a fillet about bis hi-ad, such as the runners of the 
or Arr. —». 1.—17. 
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FJit. — Attlaitm'a hL^ad, by CreaEtas. 


rigL 4CCI- — AllileEc's head, by CrtsilBs, 






adless wilh the 
tly ftmod at De! 
ihe ruse of the 
ith yQuth^ and j 


stadium used to bind about the veins of their temples. The attitude ia an un¬ 
expected one nnd the effect is a delightful figure^ willi arm?, raised and body in 
a restful position> taken In a moment of spirited prefitn-ation ftir the coming 
contest (figs-3Q7 and 39S). There are many copies of the T>tadumenus of Poly- 


deitus, but all are head 
MaiificI and one Ttccntlv 
individualii^ed than in 
siori, that often goes with 


die exception of the one in the Museum of 
Delos, alsrt cftmpletc. Ills personality is more 
DorsTjhoms. He has that tranquil expres¬ 
and yet retains all the joy of ctinscious slrengtlit 
we see it hklay in the locber-monis of rmr university gymnusiumsu The fillet, 
which he holds in his liunds^ has not bt:en preserved in tlte marble copies, but 
in a bronze reproductiunt d would be quite easy to attach the metal band which 
would supplement the action of this figure. 'I'he either stjUiie by Polycleitiis^ 

of which numerous cikpira exist, is aji Amazim 
on foot, drc-ssed in a tunic w'hidi hajrdly covers 
her breast. The Aniazuii type is nither mclaii- 
chedy, almost tragic, 
rhese beautiful maidens 
fought heroically, but 
were invariably conquer¬ 
ed, Uften they are repn*- 
:scnted ttn horseback^ or 
wounded. W'e have one 
solitary example of un 
archaic Amazon, a statu 


Prg. -IOC. — Head ot Jano, 
by FolycleituB. 
fBritisfr 


Fig. 4117,—Cnh frum 
Argwf with (lend af Juno 
by PuJycSehtis. 


in the Mnsrum of Vienna, 
which is extremely val¬ 
uable us it Indieatt's the 
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L“arly atagps of thf^ ovohition of this type 
i fig, 3O0')- Apparently mortally wouTideLli, the 
Amazon of Vteooa is on foot, wears a short 
tuntc with a plain girdle, and her breast is 
COver(*d with a delicate liibric, the folds of 
which are arranged in the archaic: style* 

The Ama/nn by rciljfcleitLS is also cm 
foot and its lines are simple, as would be 
expected in a flgtire designed to bti cast In 
brnoj^e, tine iif the arms may have rested 
against a pillar; the other is raised above 
the head [fig. 401). There aie variants of this 
category' of Ama/ons on foot which have 
ecime down to us. These arc supposed to 
jiresent four distinct types, corresponding 
to the tViur statues made by Fcilycleilus, 

1'hidins, Crestlas and rhradmmi in competi- 
thin for the Temple of Ephesus, There is an 
interesting story that the administrators of 
the temple chose as judges the four sculp¬ 
tors of these Amazons. Each naiuinlly picked 
cut his own as the best, but ^4 vote for 
second Choice was unanimously in favor of 
rolycteitus. Tlie result, of course* was that 
T'olycleitus won the contest* His type is 
easily distinguished by the style pi culiftr to 
the artist, a symmiury ur balance of gesture, 
and an alternation of mcvcment very char- 
aetcristie of tile great Sicytmian master* This 
Ama;ton rests her w'cight upon one font, as do the T>jryphnrHS and the Dia- 
dumenus; the other foot rests lightty on the grourid, giving tlic figure its balance. 
To cempenaatu for this, the left arm re.sts above the head. 

Recently tile identhicfition of the .Amazons of the other three comjjctitora 
in the F4diesus contest has been practically verified i figs. 40J, 402 and 403)* 
All four greatly resemble one anoLher, showing how' little desire the Greeks 
had 10 vary their artistic types, when these were traditional and highly devel¬ 
oped. Thus the Amazon of Cresilas can liardlv bt distinguLshed from'that of 
FoEycleitus, except that she leans upon her spear (lig.402),and her face suggests 
a dilTerem perxouaiity. t he Amazon ofCresila,s has a more feminine expression 
than that of Polycleltu.? (fig. 404). Besides the Aninzon of Ctesila.s and hia portrait 
-statue of Fericlcs. of which we shall Sfieak kter, we have a fragment of his 
lhadumenus, an admirable head, of which three diftVrfmt antique copies have 
been preserv ed (fig, 405 J, The body of this Diadumemis, how ever* has not vet 
been identhiedr 

In contrast to f resilas and Phidias, I'olyclcitus represents the Dorian pref¬ 
erence for the athletic and severe type. lUa school at Sicyon in the Pclopim- 



Fl>:- 400. — Painted! &arroi3hBii{iiH 
by C]azniTiert.Htr. 
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PiK* TOO. — Painted tablet reprcaenting a warrior. 
of At htmt.) 


ncsus, u Uorian country fwr 
excellence, opposefl the new 
tendencies of the Athenian 
school, then in the zenith of 
its gU>ry, which combinerl 
the lonwn sensuousness w ith 
the style of westtTn Greece. 
On the other hand, Polycleitus 
was always a bronze sculptor, 
who worketi in large planes, 
accentuated lines, easy niove- 
ments and round heads with 
but little ex|jression. ()n this 
account he is ct)nsidcrcil 
the last t«f the great archaic 
sculfttors, although sculpture 
had achieved a high state of 
perfection in his time. In thi‘ 
temple of Argos, there was a 
colossal figure of Juno by him. 
It was cast in precious metals 
and formed a .striking contrast to the greal statues of I’hidias, an Athenian 
Kculfito) who also created admirable statues of the Greek deities of colossid 
.size, which were set up on the .Acropolis and at ( Mympia. 

The excavation of the .site of the ancient iK'ric temple at Argos by the 
American .ScIukiI of Athens, a few years ago, [iroduced but few results. Hut 
little was learned of the plan of the building, and neither the figure of the g<»d- 
deics nor any of the statues were found w hich must have embellished the tem¬ 
ple. VValdstein, who directed this work and gave his entire attention to the 
.study of the problem involvcil, bcliev(*d that he had discovered a copy ol the 

Juno of Polycicitus in one of the 
heads in the British Museum (tig- 
ure 4 <i 6). .A coin irom Argo.s prcscrv«*> 
for us the gigantic goddess, crowned 
w ith a diadem (fig. 407). 

While sculpture was making this 
pre^gress in the development of its 
tyi>e5, the Greeks were also, though 
slowly, familiarizing themselves with 
the technique of |>ainting. It wa-s dur¬ 
ing this peril m 1 that they began to 
diHXiratc large wall surfaces w ith mon¬ 
umental frescoes, which, according 
to what desTTiptions we have, must 
have consisted of broad bands on 
which were depicted scenes con- 



KliZ. TIO. — Mercury and the three uoddesaea. 
Ceminic decoratioii. 
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lainin^ tilt' t3iVi>ritc ihenii^ uf tin? Gre'etc artists of ihc lime. Tliere were hatrles 
with giants cr Amazems, ibe TriJjan War iinJ the Vik^-, N?iie ftjfluwJn^ anuthcr- 
We st!e tilt- same 5 i>rt uf ihmv: im die [laititeii vases ufthis iJcriuiJ, which were 
rlivideJ Lite huriztKntal zuncs and iirnamcnttd widi sucli scenes. At t.>lytDpia 
rmisanins saw^ and desctllies at cnnflidcrable length, cl chest adorned with ivurj' 
relief, representing a large number of scenes i d this aurt, Ttie meditet al piiiTiters 
and the pnmitives of the Italian Renaissance used the same methritJ cif pUtcing 
many fliffierent scenes side by side. The ^vall is naively divided into bands oc- 



Fik- -liu— The Ffan^oJa Vhkc, fMas^m ofpjorrfttefj 
Ir Hercules duct the wild baar, — 2, ClEurrot mcc*, — i MarriEu^B of Thoiis and 
AiChiJlca init^UiTu^ TruiliuL — d. Spbinica^ deer uud iEotls, 

CP pied by the [minted com part inents. cute iVsUuWing another. The hackgfiamd is 
light colored and the dark hgurcs stand out as tliey dr> on the Greek, vases- 

I his ceramic art gives its a gOHjd idea of the drawing and the subjects of 
the coniiiosidims of this perhul The luackgrrjuntl is always clay^iolorcd^ and 
die enamel is black* The colur scheme of the frescoes was, of course, much 
tmghterj aliliongh but Ibvv rcmtdns uf mural decorations by earLv Greek painters 
have been preserved. A serit^s of painted terra-cotta sarcophagi, found at Cliiifo- 
mcnae, gives us some idea i»f their favorite odor schemes. Here die decoration 
is not Cl in fined to red and black, as on the pntteryT but some of the hgnrea are 
variously colored (tig, .^oSK We get ejui best idea of the beauty achieved by 
fresco sillumetlcs fmm a number of stelae found in Thessaly^ w^hich were 
painted in light ci:iliErs of uniform shades^ ns well as from the priceless terra¬ 
cotta tablet discovered on the ,:\cm|ji>lis of Atltcns, representing a vvarriori, 
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\^huse DRine is illct’iblc, but is qualified by the uvird Kaius, meaning’ handsome 
(fig. 4*^)« J he body is of a uniforni reddish shade and the silhouette is dclin* 
eated uith such elegance that it is perhaps more interesting than other and 
more perfect >Kork. Some of the painters of the archaic period, who signed their 
vases, were Amasis, Zeuxis, Xearchus and Clitias. The Francois v-ase (fig. 411) 
was named after its discoverer, Alexandre Kranvois, who found it in Chiusi, 
Italy, but on it we see both the signatures of the painter, Clitias, and that of the 
potter, Ergotimos, showing that some of their work was sent to Etruria. 


njonuTCHUl »rchJtectaral cojnpoiJUons clusterinf? 
The most ancient of these are Delphi and Olvmpia. Delos became 
number of ex* o**® municipal chapels, of trlasuries, and a great 

mefues and trophies. Excavations at Olympia have brought to ligkt the kuIp- 
ilTeu^ ol luplter, wj^h are^of S^«vere Dorifbeiuty. TTiTt^pI^ 

sculptural compoaitioas on its pediments, revealing a still more 
t^we uorkVOtber pedlment^lotturs wre foJnd in cx«v^ 
earliest was d^overed in Corfu in 1911. A school of bronze^ 

tors ln^lrW^^th!.^^fK; contemoorary with a school ol sculp- 

** Athens. The first great master of bronze work was Agelad^ Poivcieitus Mvron 
°* W» •chool. The Discoboitts and the Incomplete^up of M^va ^d 
?5**2S*? Myron have come down to us. Of Polycleitus we know the tvoes of the Dorvonoruit 

*, . ftrsl naJi of th^ 5th doc the temole frescoes, which reDrpft^nf<»d 

°i Heroic Age in Icmg parallel bands. The same method was followed in the decoration of 
Imnf silhouetted figures. Something ol the colors used in frescoes is learned 

from the sar^phogi of Claxomenae, and from a number of painted stelae and terra-cotta tablets 
— T^ lOOe.— W. DbupFELO; Olympia Btldwerkf, UftiO. 

der Aphaia, 1006 .—Mtitterwerke der iniechiMchen Ptastib 
* 1 ^ ofGrtek ScaJpture.l - M. Cou-ionon ; Wiatoire de la Sculp- 

boewr ; /naeJinfien gritchischer BUdhauer. \9S&.—Storia della scuUura 
!?•{•** A. Jmtaui: iMsculpt^e greeqaettdre les guerrea Mediques HF^poquedeP^rfdea 
'*tH- Lo acttiptare AtUque aoant Phidias. |806.—J. N ^vaunanA- 



Fig. 112, - Archaic lion. (Venetian Arsenal.i 



F!(r, 4l3. — The Acropolis. oJ Athena hafc»re 1883. showiaff the medSjievfit Frtiniish Toiivr^ 


CHAPTER XIV 


STRUCTUHE5 0^- TIW. ACHOPOLJS OF ATJlE?f5. 
lttlli:LE5 ANTt HIIOIAS —THE PARtWESON. — IHii I ROP^XAEA. — TOE BRECllTOElCtU 
THE CORIJfTOtAN CAPITALl — ATHENIAN STATUARV OF THE ^Tll CENTURY. 
POLVGSOT1J& ANh MONUMENTAI. PAINTING. 

T he AcropaUa ttf Athens was built uptm from pre-Helltnie times^ tts top Is 
elongated like that of Tiryiis, and it is one ttf those rocky hilLs risinjr 
from the level plain, on which the Mycenaean rulers often set their palaces. 
T his hi[] was the legendary dwelling: place of a demi-god named Cecrups, who 
was the Son of Earth. He later shni'eirl hLR home with a new arnvai, the illustrious 
and hen tie Erechiheus, who was the ancestor of the early kings of Atlicns. 
I'ortions ufthe old wall are still to be seen in the retaining wall on the south 
aide of the Acropolis, construclcd of rudely shaped polygonal blocks of stone, 
and of the tvfie known as Cwh/Vttn or Pi’/nsj^'an^, Excavations W'cre commenced 
in 1885, and during the following decades the entire area of the Acropolis was 
explored by archaeoh hgisls. J hey dug down to the virgin soil and laid bare 
other sections of this Pelasgmn wall and some remains of tiie origiurit palace. 

Here, as elsewhere, the pre-Hellenic stronghold was abandnued by its 
masters, and it came tt> he ibxiicated excltisivTly to religious purposes. Mi— 
nena came to tiwell in the honte of Krcchthcus, the legendary fim king of 
Athens. Athens was still a city of secondary' rank when the Homeric poems 
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Fi«. 414. — Plan of the Erechtlieuin ■uperimposed over that 
of the Old Temple of the Acropolis. 


were coni{liled in 
the Qlh century u.C-, 
but the temple upon 
the Acropolis had al¬ 
ready acquired quite 
a reputation, for the 
Iliad and Odyssey 
twice refer to these 
ancient shrines, de¬ 
stroyed by the Per¬ 
sians in bter times. In 
spite of the enormous 
quantity of sculptural 
and architectural re¬ 
mains, which were 
encountered in the 
Course of the exca¬ 
vations, we arc still 
unable t<i form a defi¬ 
nite idea of the Rcnend 


arrangement of the 

buildings which stoiKl there prior to the Persian War. We are not even certain 
whether there were a number of temples, or whether the various cults were 
united in imc building, the ancient temple containing several of which 

the foundations have been uncovered. 

When Thcmistocles foresaw the imminent fall of the city, and counseled the 
Athenians to abandon their homes, he spoke of two female deities. One of the.se 
was to be left on the AcrojMilis; the other, the famous Minerva Polias, which 
was an ancient woinlcn image, was to be carried with them as the sacred palhx- 
dium which would protect them until their return. In the 04 / TempU, which 
was discovered by the excavations, Minerva Polias was worshipped together 
with Cecrops and Erechtheus. for the gods of Athens were tolerant beings and 
presided together amicably over this city where Dorians and lonians lived in 
harmony. The plan of this ancient temple, therefore, has a most peculiar ar¬ 
rangement. On one side, there was the great cella with its two rows of column.s 
amtaining the image of Minerva Polias; on the other, behind an antechamber, 
the temple was divided lengthwise into two halls, one dedicated to Cecrops and 
the other to I*>echtheu$ (fig. 414). 

W hen ThcmLstocIcs and his fellow -citizens returned to .\thens, they found 
the Acropolis a heap r»f ruins. The votive statues which had embellished the 
via sacra, and the sculptures of the aedicula lay broken on the ground. The ()ld 
Temple of Minerva Polias wa.s razed to the ground by the barbarian invader-;. 
In fact the destruction ol this temple was so complete that the .\thenians did 
not have heart to rebuild it. The top of the hill was Icvclle<l off anew with the 
fragments of the destroyed buildings, and the foundations of a new temple were 
set upon the highest part of the Acrop<dis. where the Parthenon was afterward 
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TtmpSe ErechthccLm. TJjii MJncn^fl The Ptlrthcnon. Temple of ^Moervjl Nike, 

an itie llitsus. Pmmnclttia. The Prop j^laea. The BpuI^ fSale. 

FJg. -135, — Restarnthiii ol the AciropnMR of Athens. 


cijnstmctcd. rht:ndstudc& pbnneJ 11 structiin-. whiuli was tn lie nnc hi]ju3r<?d 
feetlnnH* and was tlicreforc uariicd the TEucatnininidun. Us fr^undatjous have 
been identified beneath tinjsc tif the Partlienonj and its narrrtwer plan was 
cliingated like those cifi other archaic Doric hiilldings. 

The I luratotitpcdon was destined to be a Ikilurc. Tin mistoctea^ project, 
involvinj^ u did the {ihandoiimunt of the sacred spot, and plttdnE the sacred 
image of Minerva PuEms on anoiher part of 1 he Acropolis, was badly received 
by the more conservative and superstitious am-.eg the Athenian jjeople. After 
the fail of Theniistocles tlie work was suspended rind a project to rebuild Pie 
was seriously considered under the reactionarv' government i.f 
Cimon, Thu dinmB of the columns intended for the llec^itompedon were used as 
ii^rdm;^- buikhnE stnue h the coustructiou of a retaiuinE wall of the Acnipolts. 

Nevertheless, the site chosen for tlie Hecalomprdnti hud the advantage of 
being the highest sp»>t tm tEie Acropolis. After tiie exile of Cimon, when IVricles 
took entire ciinlrol of the g.iiernrncnMhe idea of rebmldinE 7Vm/>/ir 

was entirely abandcnied, and the plan of Themistoeles To change the locution of 
the temple of the goddess xvas adopted without further hesitation. I'hiturch, In 
his Life of IWles, dwells insistently u],on the liberal spirit and philos^iphicaJ 
training ol the latter, which cmised him P> despise the auguries and supersti¬ 
tious of the time as uiiwortfiy of bdief hy a rational mind. This cjiplaitis why, 
during the entire period ofliis rule, (here was always a party opposed tn the 
of construction, boili on the Acrojiolis and in the dtv'. 1 he greatest -f 
ihc'se projects was the Parthenon Plutarch, no dmbi. alludes to the popular 
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li'iiitlliiy lowarrl Ihe new icmple, 
when he relates the miraculous in¬ 
cident, which proved that the gt>d- 
dess mU only did nut oppose die 
work, but actually ciKipcrated in 
it, thereby greatly Increasing the 
prestige of Pericles. During the 
construction of the Propylaea, 
one of the best known artisans, 
a man highly esteemed by all, 
fell from a considerable heighi 
and was about to die from his 
fall, when Minerva appeared to 
Pericles in a dream and prescribed 
a course of treatment which sub¬ 
sequently resulted in the completr 
recovery of the workman. This 
incident plainly shows that there 
was at first much doubt whether 
or not the new temple was ac¬ 
ceptable to Minerva. 

Although he came from one 
of the most illustrious families of 
Athens, Pericles treated with the 
same disdain both the jmrse-proud 
aristiKracy and the ignorant pop¬ 
ulace alw'ay? distrustful of his U»fty 
aspirations. He maintained his 
supremacy by the strict austerity 
of his life, taking |»art [lersonally in all the wars and national crises of his time. 
Athens finally became accustomed to his superior talents and shared his great 
passion, a l»>vr for the beautiful Pericles was »»ne of those rare spirits which 
hove a feeling for the esthetic develu|>ed to an extraordinary degree. To such a 
man, beauty becomes a religion, forming his character and stimulating his will. 

It was the intention of Pericles to hold a sort of Peace Conference at 
Athens, at which representatives from the Greek cities would discuss together 
the l>est means to restore the tcm{)les destroyed by the Persians. Those in 
authority refused his invitation and from that time Pericles thought only of 
.Athens. This was his fatherland and should be the ideal city, the great intel¬ 
lectual and artistic centre of all Greece, as he himself said, the teacher of Hellas. 
In order to beautify .Athens he committed an act of inconceivable audacity; he 
took possession of the treasure of the League, which had lieen deposited on the 
Island of Delos as a s:ifc spot, neutral to all These funds had been subscribed 
fi*r the purjKise of continuing the war with the IWslms, and Pericles was only 
able to justify his avi by the sophistical argument, that if the .Athenians used 
this money they were in no way obliged to give any account to their allies, so 
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Earlier wrarks of PhJdiii*. The Apolta uf titc Tiber and (he Minerva of PnetideTi. 










































PERICLES AND nilDIAS 

lonj» as they maintained their defence and kept the bar¬ 
barians from attacking them. 

It is eas>- to see that such an autocratic procedure on 
the part of Tericles made him still m(»rE hated by many 
of his fellow-ciii/cns. These accused him of causing Athens 
to betray the trust of the allie»l cities. Nevertheless, his 
appeals and the magnitude of his undertakings attracted 
the most famous Greek artists of ihe periled to Athens. 

As director general, or strategos, he appointed fhidias, a 
sculptor already famous for his work. Although he was no 
longer a young nian at this time, he did not belong to the 
generation which actually rcsistetl the Persian invaders, 
but he had grown up during the peri.xl .>f patriotic enthusiasm inspired by the 
memory of th.«e glori.ms days. At first he had studied painting under I’olyg- 
notus, but feeling tliat he liad mistaken his vocation, he went t<i Argos to learn 

br««n/c-work under .\geladas. This was about 
4/0 B.c,, and the latter now an old man and 
at the height of his fame, had already been, 
it is believed, the teacher of Myron and I'oly- 
cleilus. With all his shifting from one art to 
another, Phidias became on able master of the 
technique of all. Ilis talent was enriched by 
the methods and discoveries of the Ionian 
schcHtls ol painting, anti by the serious aim.s 
and careful consideration which characterized 
the Dorian sculptors of .\rgos. We know little 
of his youth anri later life, and it is strange that 
none the writers of antiquity ever wrote a 
biography of this greatest artist of all time. 
W hat We do know about him has been gathered 
front the short accounts which wc find scat¬ 
tered in W(»rks of a general character. Tlius, 
for example, wc learn that as a young man, 
after he had fiiwlly decided to become a sculp¬ 
tor, he made a statue of .Minerva at Plataea. 
A statue of .\p()||o, which was foutul in the 
Tiber at Kome, is also oscribed to his earlier 
perifKl. (IMalr XXXIV.) 

Later he was commi;uiioned by the ,\tli»*- 
nLins of the Island of Lemnos to carve a statue 
of Minerta, which was placed upon the Acroj>- 
olis <»f .Athens and known as the IjemniiiN 
htiHen'a. 1 his appears to have lieen si.iracwhat 
larger than life size and was considefe<I the 
most beautiful of all his statues. Discerning 
Pic. 4IS. - Minerva Parttiefloa. writers, such as Lucian, gave this work their 
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Fi«. 417. - Head 
of Miiien’a Parthcnoii 
cut on a Rem. 
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most ciireJul czun^ick'rjitiun and declared chal 
the Lammm was tils maslerpiece. Fausanius 
ti!so said LtiRC I'hidins' most notabte work 
was I tie slatiie uf Mhsetvii called the Leiti- 
niiin after its donors. I'liere is a statue of 
this yoddest in the Mnseuin of nresdeti, 
and u head ivhiL-h tits ft t-.xiietly Is In tlie 
Museum of Uj iliignu. These have been ideri’ 
tified hy l'urtwn>’nf*lt.'r as erijiics uf the 
Lemnian, Hnweveiv, this identification is 
ni>w distrusted, for ahluiugh this heautifuf 
sintuv may safely he aacribuLl ti> tlie yMimg 
I'tiidias, there are reasiHis for dfUibting that 
it is thf fatnotis mttsicrpicec kmctwii as the 
L.emnian, (dlatL XXXIV.) Am^■]uri(^ insists 
(hat Hs type should be sought in a S4^rics 
• if Krimart copies td a E'hiihait slntue, and 
In- has pruposed to make a lieiitJtiful reatu- 
raiirm, using the two best preserved cchpii's. 
ntm.' ill the patio of the Casa cle hilatos in 
-Seville (fig. .jttii). 

I^hidias carvnd a number •■[’ .statues i^f 
-^rinervQ. Aflcr the LemtiLi, he was com¬ 
missioned by CiTtJiiit to make a figure uf 
Minerv.'a nf ficrc'ic size, wfiich was set upon 
a pedcsuil in the centre iff the Acrupji.Sls, 
Fliny calls this "‘the great brunze Jlinfrvu'', 
but It Avas hccrer kiii.iWn as the Fiomachus, Cfrtain Ruiiian Cuins give us sijme 
idea uf the warlike pose of this figure. One arm is siightiy sefsimtcil frc^ni the 
hudy and bears s shield: tlic other hand la rai.scd and huld.s n spear, lei the 
general view of the restaresj: Acropolis fftg. 415), we see this grtiat brnii/r statue 
shinding out cm ihe sky line iff the sacrcd hill, it was probaldy nirrii d Ui L on- 
stjiiitinople, wficre it was destnived by tlie iuoIj tliirtnig the uprising of 1.205, 

.’ll, third statue uf MhierVJi by Fhidlas was also erected on the vXcTriptjJis .if 
Vihctis, This WHS the great Minerva, made of gold and ivory, which took the 
pbLeiif the old imuge of Mlncmi l^dias and aa-ils placed In the Faithetu^n. 
When iVrictes appaimed Phidias di^ectf^r of the public works rtf Athens and nf 
the Acro|uilis, and matlr him the leader of the illustriuns cohort td aixisrs. 
sctiliHors and arehiteetf., the latter wils muI Content merely trtilircct the vt^ork. 
Init undertook to perform persinnally the most important task uf all, the nxe- 
culton Ilf till' statue which was to be the object of worship in the nerw' temple. 

I his biiiJJlitg WEIS called the l^rthcnnu, nr dwelling plate uf the virgin, so the 
stable nf Minerva came l-i be calleil the l*anhcnus. Phidias wished to make It 
entirely of marble, but public lopfnion c[jmpelli.^i llic use o^gl^Jrl imd ivory, tinir 
hand held a Victory, and the cither rested upon a sfiiold. Onlv small ropiei nf 
this famous statue liavf come down to us, and these are all of ilm K.iman 
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[■RRUtES AMI PHIPIAS 




Such irnages were \’crj’ sdcrtJ and 
iiiiacjcirsiilble, 5 j.> thu toffyists did iH't succe^i in 
very faiUitul ruprodtictiona. KcaidL's, tlieir 
impetsin^ majesty was entirely lost when they 
where cupied ‘jn a sniiil] scale {fig, ^ il'}.'tdicre 
is a cut gem in Vienn'ii, whieh represe^Us tJu- hoatl 
Lif tlbf I^atthciKis wLi.]i its sphinxdike helmet anti 
iDfty ertst i,fig. 417). 

Part of the gohl and ivory provided li>r the 
Smartin'nos disappear nil frfmi the.slndiij I'hidiis, 
and tlie senlptor w'as unjustly aeeused and can- 
victrcJ ijf its liirft, I'lutarch and iliodifriis say In' 
died In pr^tni. I ml llu-re is a iraditititi that he 
estrii|.itd and Hiok refuge In t)lynipLii, wfiEtre he 
cEirve.l the funitiuii stnlnr I'f /npiletf which was 
the pride uf that smctUiiry, A rmginent nf an 
AthcMi'raTi ehreraiele, wTiiten upon Llgyptuni j.i'aity- 
nis^ was diBCtnercd in Geneva a tew years agn. Imk. iJO-PortrAit biat ui PerJeks 
W'liich Cbnfirnis the latter sti}ry i, fig. 413), A eurt- 

nius detail is added, namely that t.lie jVtheiiians and their assijciates, possitily tlie 
udministmturs of the siinctuary i>f ( Jlympta^ orgiinkcii an expedition tif ihe eity 
of ±\dalis ttn the Red ??ea to fiurcbuse ivory I’ur their statues. The tVtneva i>a- 
pyrus confirms theJact that rhidhu! was tonvii'fi d and sentent-rd, hni adds that, 
at the intcreesaloii uf tlie people of fJlympia, tlie Atlie^niam relen^si^l hhu undej 
11 bail III lorty talents iif gold, wliiicli the ailniiiiii^tratMi'S of Miympia furnish^'d in 
order lki procure the services oi the gri^t seiilptiir, \Vc do iipt kiioyf wdudhet 
l*hidtas was returned to Athens to die in prisiin after lie cam pie ted the statue 
orjujdtcr, or wdiether he died in l.dymjiia.Tiiv InttiTalternative is snggeaieci Pv 
the faei that si>rac of hi a relatives went to tilymplaT w'here they enirtisterl 
with the imfeirLvnt oflice of gimrding (lie statue of Jupiter, 

The prosecution of Phidias was sjm|iK an altempt to discredii Pericles. Ily 
this attack on the artisit his enemies whshrd to see hfhW' an accuSiition against 
the dit’iator himself would be rcccUed by the pnblie. All his life, I'cricles w^as 
i>btigcd to defend himself froni abuse and attacks and was nfien powerless to 
pfevenl the nipust proscctition and convjctkui of his Iriciids, ^Ve have a portrait 
liual nl Ptijicles by Cresibs, nf wdiicti a. number at copies have been prescrv'cd, 
and in which his energetic character and lofty ideals are revealed (hg. 4^0^ I fe 
hud an itmisually long head, which is coiici'nled by his helmet. Pliidiiis, on iltc 
other hand, portrayed liim.*5elf on I lie sliicliJ i d" the IMhierva IVirlhenosas an old 
man, still vigorous, but bald and "rather hanl (eatured. rhese two men. who 
w^eie the domirniting spirits in Alliemt in Ihe fi^roductton of so much of the 
greatest jmt that hitnvaEiity has ever achieved, do not seem to have been free 
From ugliness themselves. Thus, I'reqiicnlly ei jilts on al irujicrfcetirm bi-romcs n 
stimuIntiEjin to the individual to acliieve the ideal. 

Pltidius and Pericles imnsfaiined At liens from a second rate city into the 
hiEclIcctual anil artistic erntre nf the Greek nice, toir two centuries Athens 
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truly the fund of Greece, The movemL-iit Ijegiin in the middle of the tiftli centu¬ 
ry U.C. lastftj all thf iugh the fourth. The rLirthetifin, which was huill on the 
fiiundatiuns intended for tlie building plantiert by Themtstoeie^, was ;-hnned 
anew by Ictlnii.s an arcUiteit in the cmplrFy of Pericles. 'I here were eight 
columr>s -m the front and rear fa^dcs and seventeen ahing each side. .A pecul¬ 
iarity ol the Parthenon was that heliitid the great aiia containing tlic statue of 
the Eoddes^s iherc was anr^thcr hall which formed the opisthodomos and was 
• inite large. It is lielicved that it was onEinally intenikd tut the worship of 
CecTi>] ,sa(nl Erct litheus. carried .m in the Old rrmple. under 1 he same roof w ith 
that of Minerva. 

The exlmor of the Parthenon was built in lite Doric: style. At the time tif 
its construction ti^e traditionat Doric order hud renched its highest perfection. 
The columns of this temple were lengthened so as to pruilnce a ilelicate eFTecl 
and have ait eniasJs, or diametrical dilolion i d only seven inches, ihna relieving 
the rigid efFcct of the straight lines of the Jiutings, The entire building is most 
ingeniinisly planned and it prriduces an effect irf raarvelnus iierferttnn. All its 
tines arc stlglUly turveif stF as to eurrect certnin tlisagrcablc clh'cLs which dia- 
Tanceand the laws of ptnjpcctlve w inlld othcrft Lsp tluikc inevitable, in 1^47, the 
hjigljsli arebltect* Penrose, became famous for fiis discihvery of tlic subtile curves 
which Itad been substitiitcd fur straight hori:fotita| lines in the outlines of the 
Parthenon. The nine years from .14H to 43.; n.c. were retjnircd for the complciioij 
of the building, Hm scaljituml decoration was nor yet finished when Phidias 
wa> iniprisonecl, and his risaiaiants W’cre obliged to complete this work without 
his aid. hut were held to their lask by the iron will of Pericles. T’he pediments 
and the metopes were ornBmentetl with snilptures, anr) on the outer wall of the 

inside the colonnade extends a Iritze, wdiicli. like the h 
unintemifUerl. fPlate XX.XV, 


Ionic friezes, is 
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F'Jg. -(25, - West (e^-biIg of the! P&rtlietlnn. 


Ihis dL^tMjrtilivL' i-Kinipf>aiiif.-n has nmfe down lo us in a very mutilated cun- 
dilion. Ditriuy itic Middle Ages, the temple was ininsformed into a ChrisiiatJ 
cliurtrh. Lalcr it was used as a powder maga/inn^ which exploded during the 
wiegc of Athens by the Venetians iu Kxji, The phologmphs reproduced in 
ures 421 arnl 4^2 show the [jreat building, broken intii twi.i jjatts, A conatdera- 
bte fiortioa of both tbe lateral faces w as comjtletely destroyed, but less diimage 
WU3 done to the two fjrincipat fe^tides. The drums of tlieculurans were projected 
laturally by the force of the explosion and lie scattered aboni nn the ground, 
Hic Acrrfpolis was bombarded again tn 1S2J and in iSa?. ITie broken sinluary, 
which lay about the Stately l uiits of this architectural masterydece, whs remtuvetl 
In the latter part of the i«ih century with the consent <1 the Turkish Govern- 
mcnl and later sold to the britlsli Afiiscum. LonI Klgin, w'hn boiught these sculp- 
iLires to I jigland, lias heCrt criticized by Ityron and lilhers f<>r his act, btil it 
should be renmnihcred iliat not luily the Turks, but ala«» the Greeks theniselvcs, 
w'ere u.sing the ruins of ihe I 'artheium as a marble ijitirry at that lime. A tnimber 
of the figures of the pedimenl groups liave hcen preserved, but it would be im- 
pi>S 5 tblt: til tell hi>w they w'ere arranged iin the temple if it were not for the 
1 testriptions which we find In classicjil literature, and the ratficr unsatisfactory 
sketches made by a French artist, Jacques Carrey, who acconifianicd the ambas- 
sadnir of Louis XIV to Constantinople in seventeen years befete the build¬ 
ing was bombarded by the Venetians. 

The pediment of the east fat;ade. ntur the entr^ince to ibr part of the tem- 
]-lc dedicated lo Minerva, represents the contest of the goddess with Neptune 
for the right to become the pair on deity nf.Nihciis. Boih strike the ground of 
Ihe Acropolis with tlieir weapons, and both have come in tlieir chariots. That cif 
ifiiiervu is driven by Victory, and Nepuinc's charioteer is Iris. Just as the fjedi- 
menis o| the Temple of Olympia rejirescut an event, whicli was supposed to 
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ered Ui 
thr sc 
luighry Slmgglr p ^r- 
III' J^ar- 
carry fiui: 
the first in- 
ruiiiilnats nf thf? cil yi 
C.ccrrjps ;(nil Kreth" 
the us with tliclr 
wives and diildrcii, 
aiTf ;itsp> represented 
on the scen t 

t ^ftlicwpstped- 
1 men It UnusimhiH 
nnly notes that iIil 
scnJjjturcs re(kr(rscnt 
the fniracuions hirili 
r»r ^[iiicrvii from 
the licad f.jj’ Jupiter. 
Tlie same scene i,s 
rudriy carved hm a 
Grech well-tnrb, 
iiiiw in the Musemm 
«if MadripJ. From this 
wf arc able tn make 
• «nt I lie pTiihable 
|jr»!sithin ,,r the pnii* 

cipal characters* 
wfiich have now iJii- 


c . . L npi»eiinid from the 

i aithenon. I lie fi^mres bum the are the only -mes w hicb have been 

goddesses wJiu jireaidt-J 
(he mrKm^ with Uic heads 
iinRJcii of tfjE pediment, and these 
The rcarini; fKj,^ts of ileUos neigh 
of Sdene. the moon, dru.,p thdr heads 
was b,.m (it daybreak, and the sculpiiifs .d the 
af'Eth: symbol of the dawii. Aa wr uontemphiie 
.^aiucs in the Itritiah Museum 


preserved: these art the Ihirae and the 
over birth and death. The symbols 
of itieir chariut horses, appear rii 
express the simc iden of birth 
their antiouacejncni of thf* mi 
wearily (fig, 4^+)- Minerva 
I'arthentm 


nf 

painting; scidpture aionr -stilbcn 
nd- 

nnrle Ixrfies lire t.a|,pilysiniplltit.d, Uui lu.i sutli an extern us 
cuuae iltera f . hise their human ehnnicler. tin liir c.mtfur,-, they seem to [ive 
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in Iht eiqct tiit sind of the same otatcrials ol Ihe ParlfieiiDTi nf Athetts at 
Uu ^ ra^tftrMliun ol (Tic interiof of the Punhcnnit nf Athens (he 

Winenitt of PhidiB^ 01 the .MetropnIitHp Mnsanm In Knw Ynrii, 
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of tlie pedimfnts tiiivc tbe same dignity^ The only one of these 
Licsj of ivliicti the head is pres-ervedn is tlini of Thtstus* or Ilissiiii, as It 
is called. Tins is the reclining figtire of a yonng man from the east pedimenL 
(Plate XXXVI.) The female figures 
are all robed, but the pcrsiDEiality of 
each is subtly rendered^ even in the 
treatment of their tunics. 1‘lie l^ir- 
lae^ the funereal deities of Hades, 
are dmped an such a matiner that 
the delicate folds of the transparent 
fabric closely fullijw the figure. The 
garments of Iris and Victory, on 
the other hand^ strcajn and flutter 
in the wind [fig. 4^5). Those of the 
f>lympian goddesses and of Hebe, 
the cup-hearer of the irnmi^rtals. 
also fall in broad folds and curves 
and seem to be caressetl by the sun 
and the gentle bree/es of heaven 
(fig. 413)* Every orte of these marble 
figures seems in harmony with the 
entire universe. l>nly one of tite fe¬ 
male figures still had a head, and 
even this was wretichcd from the 
body before the statue was bnjught 
to London. We do not know to 
which figure it belonged^ hut it 
is greatly esteemed, for it reveals 


and breathe. 
The body of 
the great fig^ 
ure nf Xep- 
tune, which 
has recently 
been made 
complete by 
the d iscoV’ 
ery of a new 
fragment in 
.Athens, is the 
prototype of 
the godHke 
idcabzation of 
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Fig. IBi— Statue tif Iris fn>ni Iht cost pHUmmi 
of the ParthE'nnn. 
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Phidias^^ treatment of the o 
male facet when he wigheii 
it to be cohl, apletidid and 
free from human personality 
it is interesting tt* 
Compare tliis uiotiunieutal 
head with the smaller ones 
of ifu- figure!^ 14 gods ami 
goddf^ssfA the friejii' of 
the portico (tig, 429). We 
see then samtn ideahjation 
in itlic lu^ds of thf horses; 
indeed wc might hnd fault 
with the t&i great tmn^ 
formation, wf might almost 
say humanisiihmt of their 
expresaiun. Dut after all it 
Ls the tdeali/atioii rNf thr 
type, lhi‘ archetype of the 
horse, the tofEit^st rendering 
of the idea itself, which 
I'ialo demaitded ai the goal to be attainnl hy the artist. 

I he statues of the pediments may liave been set in ihclr places after the 
exile 1.4 I hidias, bill there can be nti dtmbt that their superb arrangement was 
the plan iff the master, cimtcived at tile very Ijcginning of the work, for tJie 
building itself ivas reinforced from within hyiron bars at the spots ou which the 
hgiints were to Iw sefJ, IJnwever, we may well believe ifmt he saw tiie metoiica 

set in place on all 
four sides of the 
tuiildtng/l'hese were 
ninely-iwn in nutit- 
tMTftnd wm: carved 
in high reEief. They 
rciiresented the ex¬ 
ploits of the Atheni¬ 
ans under ihc lead¬ 
ers hip of Minerva 
and coDsisted! of 
such scenes as bat¬ 
tle's ivith Centaurs, 
Amaj^ons and the 
Greek barbarians of 
Asia in the Trojan 
SVar, I he underly¬ 
ing idea was always 
tfic eternal struggle 




F3ir, <36. Female lienct iruni one pf t iK |>c(liineii) a 
of the PHithennn. ( Labordt^ CoHeCtionJ Paws. 


Ffg, 137, —Panathcnelc frieic. PabtoesUk, 

















THE fARTBKNON 


‘if mat] a^ainsl tlif 
utii^ineil fdrtes of 
nature. 

In Cdntrust tu 
th^'sc hcrnlic cfimpfi- 
sidons. in [lie great 
colonnade was the 
famous frieze pur- 
(raying a procession 
of all tlic clLii^eiis of 
Alliens. rej>rcsen.ted 
fty their different ca¬ 
tegories anil repair- 
(iig to the shrine of 
Minerva. 'I’hift was a 
civic ceremony at 
Vi'hich all llir^ jicople 
Ilf At hfirm LUnUlaHy 
bear 


FiK. Jat. “ PsTlJlItlF^ttqjr fricKC. PuTTHF.VtpN 


goddciis. It was originally tbouglii necessary to robe l lie old wood¬ 
en imoge of Minc^’^'a I'rriias in a wi^eulcn pepliim; Eater the edremuny consisted 
only of giving the i>eplum to the priest at the entrance of the Parthenon, and 
it was hung for the ensuing year in the contaitung the gold and ivory fitatiic 
[iiaile liy Phidias, riffs frieze, which extended orounci the 
five hundred and (wefity-iw'o feet hmg and five fett three in. u 
carved in low tdicr with figures ImEf the uatumT size* scj there was 
en li re delt^tion 
of citizens, wdiicti 
was no small one. 

It W'as something 
new at that time, 
tiot only because it 
introduced scenes 
from dvil life into 
the decoration ^nf 
a temple, but also 
hccauy 1' of the 
nuluraltiess with 
which the groups 
of citizens were 
rendered- l>ld meti 
dressed in mantles, 
timg lines of girls 
and matrons, men 

. Fig- IJh. Group of i;oHjdEEaca. Parttientm fricrc. 

with ptrs and vasc^ of Athens j 
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fid*. 4J)& — Cotas ffotn OCfinpli^ 

reitr<!WjitinK thejut^iicr of PhW3a». 


fur t he tc^mpEe (H^, 427) and 
the livelier iruop of youths ■on 
horseback (fig.438}, aIIarc mov- 
tofl-ard the east fa^de iff 
in]4e, where the entrance 
fj TS'hcre they are to give 
their offerings to the pijest* 
The variety of this compch- 
sitirm U admirable. Each figure 
has a i>osc or altitude all Its 
own. but js never out of har¬ 
mony witJi the whole. The youths on horseback are all buoyant, but each b 
a different manner; the maidens advance with a measured rvtlimio step, but 
therr ts an enlire absemre of monotony. Often an apporemty unimportant detail, 
such aj u horsemart alighitng to adjust Ids horse^a bridle, or a giri nzairanging 
her veil, compels our interest, but dctes not disturb the ottJcrly advance of the 
entire cortege. 

ifl'fjst hafkpy cuQception, the procession m tnterrupLed at thaE part of 
...vcL. direetJy above the east entrance. Here the spectaiur is transported to 
t:jlympU5, where wc ace the twelve great gods and goddesses presiding over the 
ceremony frotn on high, llicse are perhaps the worst mutilated of any the 
ligurea which w’ere taken icj Lundon, Fortunately, excavations on the Acropolis 
have revealed a hugnient which had fallen before the rest and had Ijclh buried 
by other debris. On this we find the heads -,f Xcpiunc, Apollo and Diana irt a 
perfect slate of preservadon {tig. 42ft). TJicse were cither the work of f’hidiaa 
himself, or were at least directly mapired by him. Not rmlyai^ they very beauti¬ 
ful, but they are a volnaE>]c examjilc ttf the 
treatment t>f the grrfJs of Olympus on relief 
scull iturcs. 

In this great composition of srulptuml 
decoration, the general arningemeni of whicli 
reveals the great style of the niaster, w'c set 
the w'orli of artista ol very unequal merit, 
proving conclu-stvely that tile concepiicm of 
hole was that of I'hidias. He doubtless 
his own sketches and working drawings 
mtire dec<nativc scheme and trained 
corps of artists until they gained a com= 
prehension of his tdei. Tlie fact Uuit the w^irk 
was dent by many hcuids explains the infe¬ 
rior execution of some of the metopes and uf 
eertain portions *il the fiieie. This is particu¬ 
larly ime of tile group vif horsemen, where 
the same moiiel 
eff limes. The heads 


Fljf, 43l}. - The JupEter ot OtrieoEL 
{MasEomofiht; ValittmJ 


copied a number 
'ther details of some 


are caned by artists of grail ability, w Eiik- 
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• jthcrf art cliistltd by 
satis of mt-<iiucre carjacky, 
who could do lUtlc more 
than the general 

ontJtnes of the figures. 

Prof>ab|ythe lajst grrat 
statue carved by ['hidinSi 
aud the work of his old 
age, wa-s the tauious one 
jujiilcr in the temple 
of Olympia. This, like the 
Par the nos, was of gold 
and ivory. We are not nearly so well Infot nieiE about ihis stobie ns we ate of ihc 
Parthenos» for no copies have heen preserved, which give us a good idea v^f 
the originaL Tt is easy to see that this majestic figure of Jupiter^ of colossal 
sij'e and seated upon a ntarvelou.sly rich thninc, would seem little liettcr than a 
caricature in the stnah replicas manuractunnl fur the pilgrims wdio came to this 
temple. The eulogies of the ancient wrritcrsgive us^jofue idea uf the awe inspired 
by this colossal figtire in the semiobscudly of the tv/Ai. liven the early Church 
Fathers speak of it with an admiruLion which attests the power of the jjagan 
traditii>iir Sfime Olympian coins are all that give us a general idea of the tyiie 
of the figme, and certsiin heads uf Jupiter dating from (he Roman perifjd inijKirr 
srunethtHg ,if the majesty of IMiidius' statues There is a bti^t in I be Museum of 
Hi.Btrmt wdiieh gives some conception of its godlike calm; another tater bust in 
the V'atican has a frow'riing br+iw and dtjes not indicate the same composure, but 
the hair resembling a lion's mauc and ilic mighty beard shthw il to be intended 
tor the Phidian Jupiter (fig- 432K 

^luch light has been recently shed im the origins of Phidias' splendid style, 
and we nrtw^ know that he took much from the paitilings of Polygnotus. We 
already have seen how lEie yoiithrul I'hidias was attracted by the great painter 
and how^ he was unce on the pnitif of devoting iits bfe to pict-irial art. He met 



Fib. 433.— Plan uf the (^npjtaea of tliE AcropoJLs df Athens. 



FiB. 434 . — Tlje PropylBeq, Bcisli^ Gste oai Temptt of Mmcnra NJKe. 
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L\i|ygn4jLuft fi^ain aJ'tcr 
lie haJ become a raniniiS 
sculptrir* NfjiiC uf the 
lr<*sc<n?5 by t’^alygniniu^ 
have been preserved^ but 
we kniiw' i^umething tif 
his art frutdii the dfpm- 
pusitJcin^ depicting the 
Hert^ic AgCi w'ith which 
iJie ccnamic artists deceit 
rated ll;eir v'aises. t >ii rmc 
i>flhe mempescdfl he 
tbenf m, w li i c li hcl ongs 
to the schiXti of I'hidias, 
we see J Iclcn pursued by 
Menelaus and priitecietl 
by \ciius after the tall fjf Tr^Jy^ I liissccme is al!H> piciurcti on a painted vase, anti 
Ijolli were derived from a frcaco by I'olygnotus. Unc of the gtids nf the Taii- 
atheiwk* Iriezc, the restless Mars, sits w ith his hands about his knee, a somew hnt 
iinsuitabEe pi fSHire ior this fnexe, for all the hgurcs are represeniotl as standings 
LKh uncitiy, or in an rjniinnry sitting piYsition. Ttiis complicated pose of Mars o(t 
the barthenoTi hieze goes back in an older painted type, which appears upon 
the earlier Viises and was aJso tnken from the frescoes of f'olygnotus. Phhiias 
originality constscs in Iris having combined the teaching^i of the rariiOis sch<ni]s 
rather than in any actual innovations. I'olygnotus was a real origirrator tyi>cs, 
as werct^copaa anrl Praxiteles after him, hut he did not perfect tfie inventions of 
the Doric and hmic sehtads and mjike of them a homogeneous whole, as dtil 
idtidias. 

As the art of Polygnotus becomes better known, J'hidias may lose inti reputa¬ 
tion as an inmnatoi: tmd orfgiiLator of types, but he will be no less a creator* 
for, as i’iato says, “He creates like a tnan inspired," Artistic cretiticm is not 
merely the invention of n certain subject or type, but lies in the actual execu¬ 
tion which, if it is truly artistic, b always new 

fhe scutpliirts of the Parthenon are, in mnny respeem, the highest nrEistic 
achievement til mankinds In am-feul ttiuci they a 01 used the sante entliusinsm 
tluii W'c feel today. I'cricles well knew' their perff-ction wdien he defended Jiis 
jirojecLSj anct when he re|ir(jscheti the Atlicninns for their lack of admiration for 
these works, which he called an '*ast<mndinJ mirade'', I'JuLarch remarks wtUi 
sublime siiii|i3icity': “Wliat is most remarkable aboiit thest^ works, is ihaL they 
were completed in so short a time for so hmg n life. When they w'erc carved, 
they already had a beauty ttiai made them seem ohl, am] yet they alw'ays kept 
I fie tresliness of yontfi. %Ndicn they came Iriim the hands of the artists, they 
possessed a delicacy of grace, such that time can have no cffeci upon them. It 
is us if they wmre endijw'cd with a spirit >4 ever reesnring youtli* and a soul tiial 
can never grow' uld." Saul, spirit, age and youth! 4‘hcMc are the winds with 
which the audenift describefl tlii^sr marbles* now 11 in Li luted hv time and thi' 
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hand of man, sim! ctinfiii'sd in the jjrry hall of the liritiiih Mnaeiim, i^hicEi shel- 
icrs thenj today. 

I'crioles erecifd other buitdiii^iii besides Ihe l^rlliienoni sipmc in Uie city 
itself^, and some an i he Acropolis. The mo^at impariant nf these was the I'm- 
pylaca, ut ninnumental entrance^ which forms ft sort of fin^tide iif the entire 
sanctuary. It is cuii the west shIe and is the onEy tiiisy approach to the rocky hill 
of the .-\cro|jL>lls. Alt the relt^ions nrclhtectural groups in Greece were embel¬ 
lished with gateways of this sort^, srune larger anti some sniiiller. This was a 
traditional Icuaiure liating friuii pre-Tiellenit: tjiuc5- At Hmes ihese consisted of 
a passage way between colunins, ns in the fortress of Tiry'nax Ferieles entrusted 
this work to the areliitcct^ MnesLcEcs, whose plan was entirely too ambitions and 
Was tmSy carried out. r.xcuvations Inive laid hare the fornidatlims intended 

for certain rear porticoes, wlilcli were to he atlded^ and w^hicli wouhl liavc given 
that part ot tlie structure 
a much richer apjK;aT- 
ance (fig. 4J3}> 

Figure 415, which 
is a juctlcioas restoration 
o1 the entire .AcTopoIxs, 
show's the great rjEcora- 
live value of this mun- 
umcnial gateway with 
Us pediment over the 
ceninil pari and its two 
wings projecting on 
either side. Tu the Komun 
period, a great stairway 
vvLis eonstmeted, which 
Itrd to it. and a lowex 
entrance., called the 
Tlfmli: Gate, which was 
discovered in. llli4o tiy 
a Frenchman named 
Tlciili’(fig. 444F 

As it was :i,clually 
structure H'as 
symmetrical, 
entrance way 
between the cotiiEnns, 
there were iw'ii small 
wrings of unequal siae. 

Line was completed and 
called the Iririakothrk. 
hut the 1.1 tiler, width 

WJK on the righl lien,I ^ jempte 

Side, w'as only begun. ot Hincrvji Nike, 


built 
not enti 
besides 
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Fig. U7. — Gencfnl view of ihe Erecbthcum es last restored. 

The columns of the facades arc D.iric and have no sculjjiural decoration, so 
the entrance t*» the Acropolis still possesses that austere magnificence which 
is characteristic of the Doric order. Hrrwever, it is interesting to note that the 
columns on either side of the interior passage-way were Ionic, making this the 
first example of a combination of the h»*o styles in the same structure. 

.A small Ionian temple was set uixm a bastion on one side of the I*ropy|aca, 
which prtjjccted in order to defend the entrance. This was dedicated to the 
victorious Minerva, or Minerva Nike (figs. 434 and 435). The frieze of this 
aedicula is ornamented with scenes from the battle between the Greeks and 
I'ersians at Plataea, showing that the .Athenian sculptors now preferred historical 
events to mythical exploits as the subjects of their compo.sition5. The parapet of 
the liastion on which this temple stands, was decorated with tmp<»sing rch'cfs 
of victory figures, done in the remarkable style inaugurated by Phidias. E.s[*eciaJ 
attentiim was given to the treatment of the folds of the drapery, and the same 
success was achieved as with the similar sculptures of the Parthenon. One Vic¬ 
tory steps forward to mount her chariot, and another raises her fm^t in order to 
tie her sandal. The latter is particularly graceful. .Although the head has been 
destroyed, the beautiful figure liends forward and her delicate body is revealed 
beneath the fine fabric of her mantle (fig. 45O). 

Still later, after the death Pericles and Phidias, it W'as considered neces¬ 
sary to erect another building, which would complete the entire composition 
(^8* 437 )* 3tid also furnish a temple for those ancient cults which the construe- 
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lion of the Parthenon left without a shrine. On the sacred site of the Old Tem- 
pU, the marks made by Neptune's trident and Minerva's spear were still to be 
seen. It was necessary to make amends to Cecrops and Erechtheus, scorned by 
those rationalistic critics, Pericles and Phidias, and house in a Titting manner the 
-sacred ancient image of .Minerva Polias, now displaced by tlie new Parthenc»s, 
So a temple, named the Ercchtheum, was built near the site of the Old Temple 
and dedicated to the serv ice of the neglected deities. It was constructetl in the 
pure Ionic style native to Athens, but the reason for its arrangement remained 
an enigma to investigators until the pick of the archaeologist uncovered the 
plan of the Old Temple. The superim(josed plami in figure 414 sh*.»w how the 
l’>cchthcum offered practically the same general arrangement and facilities for 
worship as did the Old Temple, It is a sort of triple temple; in one half is the 
iillitt v^hich contained the Minerva Poluis; in the other arc the two chambers 
dedicated to Cecrops and Erechtheus. On one side of this temple is a charming 
porch dedicated to Pandrosca, the daughter of Cecrops, and called the Pan- 
droseum. This was rather an innovation, as the roof was supported by six girls’ 
figures called caryatids. Elsewhere in Greece, however, the use of a human 
figure to take the fdace of a column vvas nothing new. We liave only to recall 
the male caryatids of the temple of Jupiter in .Agrigentum and tho.se of the 
treasuries of Delphi, to see tliat the builders of the Ercchthcum followed the same 
idea. These figures constitute one of the most de.lightful and graceful features of 
the Acropi»lis. They convey an impression of solidity, and yet they are not at all 
rigid. I hey dt» not bend under the weight, nor yet do they seem unconscious 
of it. Each figure rests its weight on -me foot, and the arms are close to the 
body, giving mass to the sup|M»rting column, which it really is (fig. 438). 

The lightness of the Ercchthcum is a strong contrast to the massive Doric 
Parthenon. l*he sacred 

way of the .Acropolis 
led through the Pro- 
pylaca, past the great 
bron/e MinciA-a Proma- 
chus, and in front of the 
Ercchthcum. The Parthe¬ 
non, a little further on, 
did not cause the lesser 
structure to appear in¬ 
significant. It was then 
necessary to pass along 
the entire length of the 
Parthenon to arrive at 
the entrance, which was 
on the further .side, facing 
the east. 

It was not only by 
their sire that these 



buildings formed a c*jn- 


Flfi. 438.— Porch of rbe caryatids of the Erechthemn. 
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f'iR^ Of. —CaplKil of otitf uf rlie of ttit EnL-chtbeimi. 

vlcii'L‘d fr/mi behind. 


trast ti.f 4.ine siiioElieri bin 
;iLsn b\ their style. That uf 
the I'artlienoD is simple and 
seveiq, and Ets mui] I clings 
are plain and almcpst alu^ys 
reetanifiilar; tlie EjeeiUhcum 
abuuiids la delitateomamedi- 
tntion, and Its li^hi ^n^>nld- 
ings, une aliLive another, 
eoQsiitute one of the most 
graceful detatU fi-und in 
Grtxk nrdiitecliTre.The dijiir 
displays a richness and 
ty of design, m hich* 
of its L^pulenee. 


appear lo be Dvorchaiged 
and honeysuclde patterns are exqjisiteiy c 
tals is almost beyond description (fig- 439). 

The Fj-eclitliciiTTi, like all Greek temples, was (nilyelironie. An instTiplion. 
which preserves a sort of cost^hcet of the hnilding, tells as of the large sums 
spent for coloring materials, especially the gold itsed to catisc the hllcls and 
beading «fl the matildings to stand out front their tmr marble background. 

There were other build¬ 
ings in Athens which were 
built during the time iT T'e- 
ricles, among llieni tlie so 
called Temple of Tlicscuat 
■which w‘as dedicated rather 
to Hephaestus^ or V'ulcan. 
'J his was at the loot of tlie 
Acro|j(ilift and was a Ih+ric 
buildings possildy the work 
ni Ictinus also. Here ttHf was 
the Odeum, wdrich Perielini 
had built to provide fur mu¬ 
sical eniertaijimcnts. I,Inc i^f 
hif^ teachers, in his yoath, was 
the niusidan Ibinotr, 11 man 
wdio uaetl his profession to 
clt>ak his piflitical activltiesT 
and who wfisa philosphcrand 
a nidkaC. Pericles, witli his 
avowed piirptisc of makiriig 
Athens the Ideal city, could 
not alTurrl tu neglect the art 
of ninstc, which Kato, fn liis 


Fig. 440,^ Kntrqncp to tilt Erachtbe-tini. 
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kqiublic, calls the 
most im|>urtant 
branch of education. 

The (,)dcum was an 
enclosed structure 
of circular form, 
filled with seats and 
ranjjes of pillars. 

“Fn»m the outside’*, 
says IMutarch, “its 
roof was made to 
slope and descend 
from a single point 
at the lop, in imita¬ 
tion of the King of 
Persia’s pavilion, 
and was the gift of 
Pericles himself.” 

Phis ambitious 
policy of reconslnic- 
lion on a magnificent 
scale was not con¬ 
fined to the city, but 
extended over the 
whole of Attica. The 
Temple of Eleusis 
extra-muros was an 
especial object of 
Pericles’ atteution, 
which he rebuilt 

with great splen- Fig». lit a 44^. — Valive column. L>iajn«. 

dour. This sacred 

spot and the mysteries practiced here did not arouse the distrust ol the other 
Greek peoples, and Eleusis might well become a religious centre common to 
all. The building, dedicated to the Elcusiuian mysteries, was rectangular and 
had a number of rows of columns. It probably had a cupola roof surmounted 
by a lantern and was the work of the architect Corebus. Exca\^tions made .»n 
its site have laid bare only very scanty remains, but the foundation wtiIIs and 
the places where the columns stood can still be traced. .Vnother of Pericles 
projects was the recon.struction of the port of the Piraeus, which was to l>r 
connected with the city by a double wall. .\s it was necessary to rebuild this 
suburb entirely, Pericles put into pracUce the theories of Ilippodamus of .Mile- 
tu.s, an Asiatic Greek philosopher and writer of treatises, who had advanced 
certain new ideas about the planning of the ideal city and the distribuiion of 
Its suburbs. In the Piraeus, therefore, as in the .\thenian colony of Turi near 
Tarmtum, the streets were bid out according to the IIipp.>dambn system, 
l-arge sipiares were formed by the main avenues, and these in turn were cut 
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Atfii’iuoti school of the ime iif I'mcles, but ihcit Ut Ca 
hai^py inventi'ju 'jf Ihe C^ariutbiQn icajutaL From tUnt (imc 
pattern perv'adea every hramii of Li reek art. llie vntlve 
the m-.if’t taalefiil example of the acnnlhus leaf decf.mitifjn a; 
!M;iilpturaJ f^rtiameutation- [t Mipp+nis a jjroup of tijree ttiu 
with plumes, who Eiold up their light tunics with une han 
raiscil aloft in a graceful gesture 44 t ), Although the 
aud its style are the only reasons we bLive for ascribfng t 
chu 5 » I'liny confirms this opmtOTi by his statement that ( 


6 tt fanu 
this chj 
Athens 


up intL 
lanes. 


neks by narrower streets and 


FIh. Hi—rjne of the c^ryfltitts 
of I he Erechtliewm. 

Atluuuoa school 
happy 
pattern 


and its 
chus^ 


It was about this time that tbeCiirtiithian 
capital 4triginatccJj which was to bccomt the 
characteristic feature of a new type of archi- 
tectuTc. It w^as bell shaped and surroimded by 
a triple of accent bus teates. At corners 
were VfjJuie.5* smaller than those of the Ionic 
order, but not unlike them. 'J'hc buildings on 
wlilcfl these capitals w'cre used iccre largely 
tunic in other resfiects. Tetinus, die iirchitect 
of the ParLhenou, made use of tins capital, 
although very sparingly, In a teniplc w'hich he 
huik In r^higaUii. Here he set a siugle Corin- 
11 linn Capital upon an ornamental column in 
the court. The capitals of the other column^ 
were Ionic. Andetit writers ascribe the invcn- 
ticju of tins capital to a sculptor named Calli- 
mschus. the firstT they say, to combine the 
volute with the acanthus pattern. The story is 
that when he w^as in Corinth, he saw a basket 
containing votive oJTcringSt whicli a slave girl 
had (jIhcciI upoa the funemi stela rjf her dead 
mistress, and w'hich she had tvivcrcd with a 
lik. A wild acanthus had gnjwm uji abtiue the 
basket and tile, gisnng the sculptor the idea 
fi>r the new rksign which has since bfcome 
famous. There may wmll be srjme tnilli in 
irming talc, for ralliinnchus lived in 
about the end i>f the jth century n.c, 
where he was a sculptor of high repute. He 
tisight be called the Ilenvcnulo Cellini of his 
time, for he was noted for liia exquisite taste 
in decorative art. Me was the designer O'f 
the great lamp, ornamented with acanthus 
leav^es, which einbdiished the Eredithcnuip It 
is not Improbable that the idea of crowning n 
column with plunt fi^rms tirigiuateij with the 
but that to Callimnchus is due the 

uji t 
ctdum^i 
and 

Ionian dancers, crowned 
une hanr], while the niher 15 
{tig. 44 t). Although the acanthus decoration 
reasons we hiive for ascribfng this work to Talltmu- 
thig npmton by hi.s statement that Callimachus curved a 
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group of dancing maidens for the stale 
of Sparta. At alt events, this beautiful 
column at Delphi gives us some con¬ 
ception of what the monumental gold¬ 
en lamp of the Erechlheum must have 
been (fig. 442). 

In addition to their decorative 
work, the sculptors of Greece contin¬ 
ued to present the traditional kort\ or 
robed maiden, and the athletic youth, 
or Apollo. We see the evolution of 
these types in the serene but splendid 
style of the school of Phidias. The 
most beautiful examples of sculptures 
of the korai, arc the caryatids of the 
Erechtheum. These, however, arc only 
a rendering in the full round of the 
athletic Attic maidens of the Panathe- 
naic friew, and like the latter are clad 
in mantles which hang in folds over 
the girdle (fig. 445). The male type ex¬ 
hibits less change in its general api>ear- 
ance than do the female figures. The 
athletic youth holds out his arms with a 
frank gesture, both feet rest firmly upon 
the ground, and the accentuated lines 
of the breast and hips recall the ana¬ 
tomical interpretations of the preced¬ 
ing centuries. The handsome youthful 
(ace of one of the best Apollos t»f this 
type has an almost effeminate expres- 
si.m (fig. 444). 

besides thc'sc traditional figures, 
the sculptors of the latter part of the 
5th century underto(ik to prt*scnt other 
subjects of a mythical character. We 
can readily understand that the tragic 
story of Xiobe, the unhappy mother who saw' her children slain by the arri»w's 
of the angry gods, would offer an especially attractive theme to the sculptor. 
There are a number of statues of Niobids, cr«>uching to avoid the terrible punish¬ 
ment of the gods. One of these, discovered in Subiaco a few years ago, repre¬ 
sents a young man on his knees, raising supplicating arms (fig. 445 )* Another 
is the famous statue, fimnd in Rome during the excavations for the foundations 
of the banca Comcrcial. This is a seminude yi»ung w<.>man who attempts to 
draw out the arrow which pierces her shoulder (fig. 44^)- I let torso is of unusual 
beauty, and the figure is the more charming because of the pity we feel at the 



Fig. 444. — The Apollo of Cassel. 
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thought of the arTi>w piercing the beautiful wniimled body, riiese sUttues rtiiist 
Imve fi>rmecl fjart of i:uinpositjon& in which all the ehildrea of Kiobc alsfi (ig- 
iircd. It may be that they are sculptural rcprijductions of scenes portrayed in 
ygnotus and his school. 

Understand samethhig nf the splendid style of t*olygnotiis and Ills pu- 
Iuom I’aiisanias' desmptions of hLs frescoes at Delphi and Athens, On the 
three walls of a stoaf or portico, in Athens he painted the three favorite heroic 
scenes of that period. These were battles with Centaurs, with Amazons, and 
with the E'ersians, Such mural paintings i.'rerc often the work of hi* whole 
school, for Polygnotus w'orked at the side of his pupils, as did I'hidias, We know 
something of the battle witli the Amazons fri »m the figures copied on the vases 
of the time, and from the colored decoration of an Etruscrau sarcopluigus tn 
Motence (fig. 447). There w'cre some other frescoes by I'olygnotus in Elatea, 
picturing scenes from the Trojan War„ which were rudely copied on a nionu- 
menud tomb in t,ydta in bands of sculptural relief 1, hgs. 448 & 44y). Thesi; re¬ 
liefs from the tomb of Giloi-Ilassi are probably utiskilfal re|ji'[.»d net ions of the 

paintings i>f Polygnotns, for wc see the same 
figures On the most charaeteriatic Athenian 
vases of his time. These semi-Asiatic stmlp* 
tors of Gitoi-Bassi, like the Etruscan paiuters 
H:kf the Florence sireophagiis, tmist have had 


Fil*- tto. — The NJohitt ot Subiato. Fig. 4tU. — Nfotiid dtKOVered In Rome, 

^^aieani offht Jhenaar-} Rowh, flOW omaTiMntirf; the Bapicg ComercEsit. MiiJiPf* 
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Fir. MT. - Combat between Athenians ond Amaioiw, Copy of a tirtek frt*Co. painted nn an 
Hlnuosn HarcophflRas.. fAr^d^itf/^cai of 


sketches and cojiics of ntany of the frescoes v( I’olyjTiiMtus, and wr arc 

50 far able to infer their character (hat a restoriilion of tliese coniposUions ha.s 
beetj Considered feasible. 

To judge of their style, however, we must turn to the descriptiinis and 
cntiques of the philosophers, among them Aristotle, who comtiientcd on the 
liiontings ot F^olygoiotus, The figures were all in the same plane, those in the 
backgrotind beirrg of the same sijte as those in the fiireground. flistance was 
suggested by making the curves, which indicated I he unevenness of the ground. 



Figfl, 44a and 445. -Hp turn cf Ulyasca Relic I from Giloi fMaieiim of IT^ona.) 
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Fib, m. -Qretk discOTcred in Eni[Hirkm, Spaiw, (Mus^jn of Borretana-i 


cover the low<=r luilf cfthc figures supposed tu be farthest avi'ay. A few trees 
were the only indicaiioa of a landscape, and bcilfi perspective and ihstributiun 
of Ught and shade were entirely Jacking. Only elementary colors were nsed and 
the figures were sharply nutliued in profile. The value of these gmii composi¬ 
tions lies in the beauty, novelty find action of all the figure.^. Their arraneement 
and execuljun, esri^cially those of the marveluiLs groups of heroes, have been 
admired by the painters and critics of every’ century, A copy of a fresco bv 
, Iikon, one of the pup]Is ofPolygnotiiis, ha.s recently been identified. This paint¬ 
ing IS on a vase from CMieto and represents a scene from the life of Hercules 

I .“f .ccMpanied hi.,' 

to ilades to dehver Theseus, (i^late XXXVfL) 

The suprema^- of Athens in the minor arts, during the Age of i’ericlea is 
beyond qacstlon. The dictator ailndes to this industrial pmgrL in one of'his 



FJh, ^5I^ — Peki(K Eind HFppodamia, AthcnFan 
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Fig. m. — Cup repreaenllng Venus and the Swan. 


speeches when lie tells Ikjw his great projects have developed artists capable 
of working in ivory, gold and ebony, and carpenters, mas4jn5 and embroiderers. 
The best artists of rericles' lime did not scorn to aid the progress of the in¬ 
dustrial arts. The highly perfected style and technique of the ceramic art of 
this pcri<Hl U largely due to I’olygnotas' own personal efforts. Vases were orna¬ 
mented with remarkable scenes and large figures, which were made to stand 
out from the dark Itackground. The figures were white, and the details were 
sketched in simple lines with the finest of brushes (fig. 450). A marvelous effect 
was produced by the use of two colors only, a black and a terracotta red. 
Some of the vases were large and exquisitely shaped. (Plate .XXXVIII.) 

Many of the subjects were taken from the great monumental paintings 
(fig* 43 0 * father consist of simple scenes from daily life. Many arc signed, and 
some painters added to their signatures, eulogies of their own work, through 
which we learn of the rivalries existing between the artists of the different 
potteries of .\thens at the end of the 51I1 century u.c. Often a vase was dedi¬ 
cated tf» a handsome youth, or kahs, who was one of the aibiters of the time, 
in matters of taste. Information of this sort often serves also to fix the date 
of the v-ase, for many of these youths, when they grew older, became pub¬ 
lic men, whose activities were recorded by the historians. But the red and 
black colors were ni»l varied enough to satisfy the lovers of fine pottery, who 
were familiar with the vivid colors of the frescoes of Polygnotus. The result of 
rarroBv or *»t. — v. i. — 10. 
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this dissatisfaction was the production of a new colored type of Athenian p<ft- 
tcry. The entire v'ase was given a coat of white enamel on which figures were 
painted in the simple but bright colors used by Polygnotus, such as deep blue, 
carmine and ochre (fig. 452). The beautiful pottery painted in this manner was 
not intended for domestic use, but served rather for gifts and votive offerings, 
such as the Greeks placed upon their tombs. 


•■•■■■ry;—Throuah Hi* Initlathre of Peiictet In the middle of llie 9fh century u.c , the re¬ 
construction of the temples on the Acropolis of Athens, which had been destroyed by the PcrBiaiis, 
was recommenced on a most ambhioua acate. The principal undertakinu was the buildinK of a 
new temple of Minerva, to lake the place of the Old Teftwtt of the Acropuiis. This was the Arthe- 
nom Us DMiments and metiipM, Md the frlese of the colonnade were umamented with the sculp- 
**'^y **' Phidias waa a pupil of Aaeladas and had ntready carved two 
of the Lemniait and the Promaemta, His third Minerva waa made of ivory and iroid 

and waa called the Parthenoa. He teas later |irtiaectited for the theft of a<icDc Ivory and went to 
commissioned to cBTTC a seated fiKurcof Jupiter. The school of Phidias 
Vk-* yL’J** "‘.‘i*** ■"«* Wlendld style of Us founder. The traditional types 

f hesuty. and new lliemes. coitwstinu of 
mytholoRical mbiects, such as the representation of Ninbe. are treated with the same abilltv. After 
tlie deaths uf Pericles and Phklic^ the fullowinR buildings were erected upon the Acropolis' the 
rnonumentiU gateway Mlled the hropylaea. the’Vemple Sf Minerva Nike, and flnal^ H^E^^^^^^ 
purely Ionic. Imdde the Hrechtheum, there was a brtmze lamp of enomMius size. 
****®*' ^1* ih* work of Callimachus, said to be the inventor of the 
Corinthian capiuU. which was also ornamented with acanthus leaves. 

The great painter. PolygniHus, was the contemporary of Phidias, cominK a little before him. 
He was urkt'nator of great monumental paintings or freKoes, the style ol which was aplendid 
and magnlflcerit. His influence Is also to be traced in the ceramic art. In the last part of the fwli cen- 
*'!£y**'?-* Pottwy ol Athens attained its highest perfection Vases were not only decorated with 

"• ... 

£riecki*cJ$eJtulptur. 1807. - Ch. X^'sinsTTmf 

P rtt/dtos, - P. Nktolz: U proems de PhtdUxs, 1910. — M. Cot lawtv; HiMtoir* 

sraWare /fre^ae, 19^, K. KLcmt Euphroniov, 1879.—R. Rayet: l.a edramigae tfrtcQUt, 
tftlH. (i Ntcute: MAidiaM, IU09. — A. PAtasANus; Athtnlan ll'Arfe Lgkfftoi, IW7> 



Fig. 133. — Torso of Neptune. P.urrHrao*f, 







F[g. I5L- Tonilia of the CerttltiJirt^a. Atiifnf. 


CHAPTER XV 


Till: PUriLS ( 11 " ntllHArj,—^ GREAT SCTJUTORSi Of Till; ROI KTII CiiKTURV. 
PRA.XnTL^a ANI> Tirs I-'HEtLSv—5CCII'A3 AXU LYSIPPUS- 
GRLCR rAIXTlXG IK TOE FtHmiTl CFKTUMV, 


P OLiiiCALLY apcaking, rulf; of IVncIcs ijrjvpcI fatal itt the; wliulc cjT 
Grfwce- The ]^^cem^^ent ijasiiitmn. which he attempted to secure for 
Athens, awakened the jralous^' of 8i*ana and proviiked the contest lietwecD the 
dEfferent states of known as the Tehiponnesian War, Ai a ntatter of 

fact, this was realij' the andent antiigonism between tile Unrianf^ and InrEians^ 
whkh flamed up anew :md set them at one another's thrill is. -Athens altemptetl 
to hlnre Ih=t rival hy attacking the allies of the latter in the Greek ctvlonies of 
Sicily, but was gofun iiLUged to raise the siiegc of Syrticnse,. ami tile Athenians 
were finally hiiniiHated in the naval disaster of AegospotamL Sparln nnd the 
other IVdupimnrisian dlies of the Uorian League set up a miuiumcnt in the na- 
tiiuml sanctuary nf Helphi (o l UttiTneniorate thdr victorv. This wus a group of 
statues uf LysanJer^ the coaimanrier of the victnrirms fleet, and of the rVloix>n;- 
lu sian getierals. It was still greatly adminHl in the time of Pausanias and was 
a deni I >ns1 ration nf the prestige tif the IJniiaii hronzt-w'orkers. This was the 
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Fig. -toS. — RealfK'ndLkn D^ the Utafos vt EfjEdoums. fJ(irbtni4i£?jf.) 


wnrk of the Dorian 
srhoitls of Art;os 
and Sicyon and 
indicated that 
there wert still 
artijsts amoDjT the 
followers of Toly- 
cicitus, who were 
able siiecessfiilly 
to Compete with 
the Athenian sculp* 
tors i4 the school 
of Phidias. 

The edetory of 
the Dorians result¬ 
ed in one of the 
great artists of 

Athens being attracted to the Peloponneatis. This was IctintiST (he arehiteet 
of the Pnrtherrrm, whi> w'as entrusted with a number of commissions from the 
various Dorian cidps. The temple of Apollo (n Phigalia his work, as has 
already been mentioned. Utcr, we shall see another anlsl of the Athenian 
school, Scopas, superintending the construction of the temple of .Minerva Alea 
at Tegea, also in the Pelopcmnesus, and finally rebuilding tlie thiric sanctuary 
of Asdeplua ai Epidauriia with a comhinaticiii of richness and goud taste 
which is remarkable. The sacred enclosure at Epiilaurtts, like those of Delphi 
and Olympia, tvas surnninUcd by a jieribrdifs. It appears to have been rich^ 
ly endowed with votive oFcrings i>f the sick whu went there to rccti^ver theji 
lieahh, for a large number of inscrifJtirhns liave been found recording the cures 
w-liich wum effected ihere^ The exploration of thus site w as inaugurated under 
the auspices of the ArelmCEjIugical Society of Athens, and was directed l>y 

Kabbadias, a D reck 
archneoh igist, w'ho 
had been educated 
in Germany, The 
Archaeological 5 h 
ciety also fuunded 
a small museum at 
Hpidaunis 
contains th' 
turea wh- 

■fnalna, prac- 
those 

ot me jNcdimeritSf 
w ere found belong- 

Fijr*tMr—Crrt8a*Mci[on oHIierAo/cisDf Rfhidnurua. trig to tise great 
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Fii:. — Tilnrblc paFiels frncn I tie Dutijr colon nadE 
of Ihe tfioloi of Epintiiiiru£. 


temple <^1 iVsclcpius^ 
h large rumber nf archi¬ 
tectural fragmcnis were 
foil nil at a f/jfl/os or circular 
buitding^. It is in this buiUj- 
irtg tvheff the sacrifices 
were probably ufftred fig¬ 
ures 45 5 and 

All these remains of 
the thofos are of the finest 
work mansh] |> fig. 457}, 
their elegance even, surpas,- 
ses that nf the mouldings 
and ornamental work of the 
Erechtheumf which seemed 
t^i be the highest perfection 
possible in work of that 
Sfpfl. The charm of this 

building is enhanced! by Its circular form, which is that of the temples In which 
the mysteries w'erf performfiJ in Saniotliracet of the Philippeunj, eTPcted by 
i'liilip at Olynijita (fig. and iff the graceful aedicnlu at AthenSf cortnnRtn- 
Lfrating a certain dramatic triumjih and known as the Lantern of Lyslctates. 
The East is a mosl attractive little motiu- 
menl urn amen ted with a delicately carved 
acanthus pattern, which inilicates that 
Athens atscf sliared in tlic new architectural 
tiCites nf this pcritrtl fficr. 

Athens 

in seuljfture. AIttiough I'eiicics 
sittceed in crirating the ideal city, vrhich 
he planned o« make-supreme 1fy his vlctrfries 
in war as well its by his r.fwn mural superi¬ 
ority in times of peace, nevertheless, he did 
Create in .\thens a societYt which, hy Us 
elegance and refinement, bcciimethe arbiter 
of all LirCCcC in matters of taste throng him! 
the fn-nriiii'entiiiry. ft was no longer a jjpriod 
iff new construction. To build such a monu- 
ment as ttie E'artJienon, a political vigor and 
a strong guiding will were tieedctj, such as 
existed in the time of Pericles, We havi‘ 
gijtfd reason to believe, however, that dur¬ 
ing the intervals betw'een (he greai tani- 
paigns of the war^ undertakings aheirdy 
begun iin the Acnifpulis, iji iileusvs and at 
the Piraeus, were now'comjfleted- Hut the Fia. W8.-Li'8tcfMtes*LfiTitcm. ATiir.fi* 
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artists generuily i^urkcd a- 
[onf, tach in his own work¬ 
shop, Many anccdutcis have 
comp down to us nf the 
sculptors and painters of this 
period^ of their s^oanowhat 
irregular lives, and of their 
comments on one another's 
latest works. The people of 
*Vthens shared in their ri¬ 
valries and triumphs. When 
a sculptor sueteeded in cre¬ 
ating an imnintlal type, such as the Kaun of Prajcsteles or the Maenad of Scopas. 
ihtr critics and dilettanti were prssdfgal with eulhoslastic a]spredation. 

Great decorative :ind sculptural compcisitions were no longer required for 
the pediments nf the temples, and the technique of bnnni^e-work was neglected 
for the more delicate marble scuE]iinre5 which pernnilted a tincr tinisb and exe¬ 
cution. Even the subject matter underw^ent a grrrut change; the higher Olympiati 
deities were no longer the favorites, hut the artists turned to those more closely 
related to mankind, such as Venus. Mars, tiupid and the gi^ds of forest and 
field. Abstract qualities were j ^erson^fied, like Virtue, Democracy and Peace. 
Portrait statues began to appear in great ntmibera, and instead of the victonDus 
athlete, the charioteer or the foot-racer, wm have the dramatic poet or the orn- 



FJff, iSH,- Muinsof the Ptilllppeiim. OLVMitA, 



Figs, «» & 40i. — The V'enwsi o1 Alcuntcnes. fLaiturf j T(ie head Is in the Hu^eimi of hfeple#. 
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tor* 1‘lie triumphs of the stadium have 
jjiven way to those of the forum* 

Athens waa humiliated in war, htH 
fiDally trimnphed spirilually, though 
not in the political and moral sense 
intended by Perieles* All through the 
fourth century, the vsiritj-us schools of 
Greek sculpture derived much of their 
inspirailon from the art of t|ie fpeiiod 
when the great architectural monu¬ 
ments were being erected upon tlie 
Aero polls. Although Phidias vins exiled 
for hfS alleged theft of the ivory of 
Mincn'a, his pupils continued to wi»rh 
at the ['arthenon which w'as not yet 
completed. Certain fundamentals, such 
as his marvelous treatment of dra|iery" 
and hLs perfect and splendid technique, 
held sway in Athenian sculpture all 
during the fourth century n-C- 

VVo have but little precise knowl¬ 
edge of the generation of artists W'hieh 
w'orked directly under Phidias and 
w'hlcli carried on his projects after his 
exile. The w'ritcrs of antiquity give us 
Some account of them, but it is difficult to identify their work among the 
many statues which have come down to us from this period* 

Of Cwsllas, we are only certain of the bust of I'cricJes, possibly the xAma^on 
also. Altiigether tgo many eoptes of other Greek originals have been ascribed to 
him m the basis of these two w^orks* Of Gallimachus, we know^ that he must 
have worked in Athens in the fifth century, because he made the famous lamp 
of the Erethlheuni. He appears to have possessed the most marked personality 
of the entire school; the ancients found it diRiculc to explain his subtle style* 
‘‘Elegautia et siibtllitas art is marmoriac." It is believed that w'e have several 
copies of the fa [nous “Venus in the Gardens” by Alcamenes, another sculptor 
of this school. The best of iliese is a statue in the Louvre, w^hich is supposed to 
have beeti discovered at Krejus in Provence, and in which the transtarent dra¬ 
pery of the Phidian school is especially noticeable (figs, 400 and 4(11). The 
serene countenance, the posture, the action, and the arrangemeul uf the hair 
remiiut us of the statues of Phidias vrhich stood alone and did not form part of 
any group. 

The Venus of Alcamenes is draped like that of the frie/e of the Parthenon, 
but one of the breasts is uncovered. The side view of the entire statue is most 
beautiful; the head is that of a maiden, younger tlian any ot the previous 
figures of ^’'enus. 

The manner in whicit the teachings ot j^hidias were transmitted from one 
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gtncratinn to ttnothf^r ts shown 
by I ho liistory' of a ramily of art¬ 
ists in which the secrets of their 
art Wfte passed on from father 
to sc>n during f^Jiir generations- 
This dynasty^ as vre might tall 
jt. began with a scul|>tor called 
Praxiteles the Elder. Jle was 
somewhat older than PhidLisand 
was assr.n'itited will; the great 
master In the wnrk rdbeaullfying 
the Acropolis. It is not tin likely 
that he assisted in the execution 
of the great bronze 'liiierva 
i'ronmchiis. 'I'radiiifm puints to 
him as the creator of a Juno in 
the temple of Plataea, whlcli has 
come down to os in a number,of 
Rnnuin cofpfes (fig. 462) and was 
probably the original of a well 
known type. We see the work 
of the school qt rhiJias in the 
Fin. 483 ,. — Tlie Jutio LudQviEi iietlif Tt'nngj gtticcful arrangement ot iJie lolds 

of the tunic and mnntle,f the dig¬ 
nified and majestic lines of whidi w^ere a salient characteristic uf that sdiool. 
The Hintc slips a tittle, revealing the lieaijiifnl shimlders^ and the figure Lh a 
niagnifiicent represcntatioit of the mother of the g' l-ds. The posture i& very dig' 
rihed; one fout supports the body, while the ipther, a little to the rear, balances 
its weight, like many statues dating from the fifth century* If this statue is a 
CQpy of the Juno of Plataea, Praxiteles the Elder tvas surely one of the great 
sculptors of his time. 

This type, althuugli somcw'hat modified, must liavc served as the model rjf 
the famoiijt head of Junn from I lie Ludovisi collection, now' in the Museum 
dcite Terme [fig* 4<ij). This head has not the strength of the rniginal type, and 
it is easy to understand how it has been mistaken for the portrait of a deihed 
empress. Nevertheless,, its very size gives it something of the grandeur of the 
colossal statues of antiquity, a majestic effect, which gre^itly impressed the poet 
(.roethe. He lonketj tipon this great head and that of liie Jupiter of dtricoli. also 
a later work, as prritutypes of the true immortals, and toot casts of both of them 
home with him, fnr which he never lost his admiration, 

Cepliisodfitus was the sun and pupil of I'ruxlteles the Elder, and it is inter¬ 
esting to observe a certain style fT transition in the only w'ork which we may 
safely ascribe to him. This is in the Museum of Munich and Is a copy uf his 
group of Eircne and I ’1 mils, w ho w fte Peace and WeiiUli, personified (fig. 4G4J. 
It expresses the hopes of earlier and happier times, now reawakened in the 
hearts of the Atlieniansat the close of the war with Sparta* The straiglit folds 
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F<(r. 444.'-£ircjie4nd Ptutua, by Cf rh^&odol □ s. 
f Miismim of Mttnfcft.J 


fjf the peptum of lyrenc recall thtisc 
of the caryatid a of the Krechtheum; 
the attitude of the figure, which rests 
its weight on one fuMJt, reminds us of 
the Juno ol T'lataea and other works 
directly inspired by Phidias^ There is 
something new in the tender and ma- 
terna! expression with which she rt> 

' gards the In^nt in her amis, but iti 
both the Juno of I'raxiteles the Elder and the Eircne of Cephisodolus. the 
composition of the type is fundamentHilly the same. The right foot supports 
the weight of tlie (igure which is indicated by the straight folds of the drapery 
on that side, wlitle the n-iher leg \s slightly bent, as shown by the slanting folds 
□n the left side of the figure. The tenderness and delicacy of feeling show-n 
in the face was the only sign of the new' style w'hich was soon to coint The 
(lead of Eirene is not that of an exalted and impersonal goddess, tike the deities 
of thn pediments oE the I'arthennn ((ig. 465)^ This gn^up by EephiarM.iriitii& was 


Fig. 465. Heud of Eirene, by Cepblsodotus. 
* fMaS^am of Atanlcti.i 


placed in tlio Arcopagns and aiipears to have been greatly admired, firr we see 
it Tcpruduced u\nm the Athenian coins of the fourth century* 

A great and far reat^hing revolution in the art of the Athenian school W'as 


accomplished by the masters of the second generation after Phidias. Mi^st 
prominent among these was the son of Cepliisj>duLus, named I'raxitelea after 
his grandfather* lie w^as the great sculptor of elegance, the iiilert>retcr of the 
tender passion, and the great Irtver of the heauiy t^f the human form* We know 
little of Ins life, and if is curious that W'c are nhliged to rely largely upon the 
accoitnts of ids relationship with F'hrync, who was his mi>del as well as his 
mistress. She was a native of Thesplae, a city w'hich w&s, desiroytMi in 373 h-C, 
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during the war. From another source, we learn that 
she was an old woman in the time of Alexander. 
.As she was young and at the height of her beauty 
when she was the model of Praxiteles, this was 
probably between 360 and 350 B.C. Praxiteles 
was already a faraoiis sculptor at this time, and 
rich en<iugh t«> possess a model st* highly prized. 
Four centuries later, the guides of Athens used 
to I’M lint out to tourists, such as Paitsnnias, the 
statue ol a Faun which was on the Street of 
Tripods and which dated from the period of this 
love afBiir, Praxiteles, who may not have had the 
utmost confidence in Phryne’s taste,did not always 
tell her his opinions on matters t»f art. The an¬ 
ecdote is related, that she once a\'atled herself 
of a clever nisr in order to learn which statue 
the master prized mf>st highly. One evening, 
when he vv'as i>aying her a visit, she had one of 
his slaves come crying to the sculptor that his 
house was cm fire. He unconsciously evaded the 
answer Sf>ught, saying that he would not mind 
the mis- 


Fig. 400.—Ttie Cupid of Mudhia. 
(Museum of the Bartkt.) TLKta. 


fortune if 
only his 
Faun and 

Cupid were saved. She secured from 
her lover the gift of these two favorite 
statues and later donated to the city of 
Athens the Faun, which aros set on the 
Street of Tripods. She presented the 
Cupid to her native city, Thespian, 
now rebuilt, to which Roman art-lovers 
flocked to view this statue, until Nero 
Aiully carried it off to Rome. As the 
poets of the anthology said, it was "a 
Ia>vc, which was the price of love." 

These statues, which figure in the 
story of Phryne, have not lieen identified 
with absolute certainty, but it is supposed 
that the Cupid of Thcspiac was the 
original of the Ireautiful statue of a 
winged youth in the Vatican; two aip- 
ies exist in Turin and Naples (fig. 467). 
The latter is a delicately formed youth 
with thick hair; his face wears a 
tender dreamy expression, and his body 



Fig. 487.— The Cupid of Centocelle. 
( Museum of the Vatican J 
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pig. 46S. TUe Mtjrr of Prixl teles. Fig.-MD. Head snd bust of the sstyr of Prszitelcs. 

(CasHlolliun Mmstum.t fCapitnIium .Uaseam.J 

has the soft meliitw moulding which characterizes all the hgtires car\’cd by 
Praxiteles. There is another little statue of Love which is alst^ executed in the 
style of this courtly Athenian sculptor; it is a lundsome bronze, recently dis¬ 
covered in the ancient wreck of a Greek ship which went down off the coast of 
Africa near Madliia, with all its cargo of .statues and architectural fragments 
(fig. 4O6). The exploration f>f this curious archaeological deposit is still being 
carried on in Tunis by French investigators, who have made the interesting dis- 
ct)very that the ship was from Athens and sailed from the port of the Piraeus 
in the second century icc. This proves conclusively that the lyf>os inaugurated 
by Praxiteles were still most highly esteemed at that furriod. 

Various cimjectiircs have been made regarding the Faun of the Street of 
Tripods, but none of these are very satisfact<>ry. We can, however, imderetand 
.sf>mething of the manner in which Praxiteles interf»relcd the indefinable attrac¬ 
tion of these half human creatures, for another statue of a satyr lias come down 
to us which is w'ell known today and must have been very famous in ancient 
times. It is enough to say that it is the one so frequently reproduced by the 
Roman copyists (fig. 468). There was not an art collection, either in Rome or 
in the provinces, which ditl not possess a copy of the Satyr by Praxiteles, and 
every art museum has one today. It is the statue of a youth, idly leaning against 
the trunk of a tree, his feet cn>5scd, and one hand resting upon his hip. The 
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entire attitude is one <»( sen¬ 
suous abandon. Looking 
liack, we sec that we are a 
long way from the athletic 
youth, the Doryphurus of 
Polycleitus, which the pre¬ 
ceding century had admired 
as the f)erfect human form. 
The form of the Satyr of 
Praxiteles is rounded; not 
a single muscle stands out, 
even in the arms f)r legs, 
and the body has an almost 
feminine softness. A light 
skin is thrown over the 
shoulder (hgs. 468 and 469). 
Most interesting of all is 
the head; the eyes and 
mouth suggest almost im¬ 
perceptibly the expression 
of an animal. The cars are 
hidden beneath the thick 
hair, but the startled glance 
of the youth betrays his true 
nature. Intelligence has giv¬ 
en place to instinct; we can 
imagine the creature moving 
forward, lightly and grace¬ 
fully, with a bmnding step. 
The best copy of the Satyr 
of Praxiteles is that in the 
Louvre, which was found at 
Rome, I in the Palatine. Al¬ 
though it is badly mutilated, 
it is of Greek marble, and 
one loves to ihink that it 
may be ihe remains of the 
original, carved by the master's own hands and later lodged in the palace of 
the em|)en>rs. 

Anrtther characteristic statue by Praxiteles, of which many copies exist 
u*day, is a youthful A|ki 1 Io called the .‘\pollo Sauroclonus- The young god, in a 
playful attitude, is alniut to strike with his arrow a lizard W'hich climbs the tree 
liesidc him. We see Praxiteles’ preference for youthful figures in the subject 
chosen. The god is graceful and animated. The handsomest of the immiirtals has 
been caught in one of his happiest moment.s, in the playtime of youth. 

The work of the master most highly esteemed in ancient limes was the 
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PiR. 171.-The Cnidian Ki«. Head of t»»e Cnidlan Venui. 

Venna. ^I'O/Zca/t./ ( Vatican J 

nude figure of Venus which was long prej»cr>’cd in Cnidus. Up lo this time the 
goddess of love had always been draped; this is the case on the }*arthenon 
frir/e, and Alcamenes always represented her as clothed, but as lime getes on, 
the tunic becomes more and more transparent, rraxitcles, however, catches her 
completely nude, just Doming from her bath. Beside her is the jar of perfume, 
and she lu*ld.s the folded robe w'hich she is about to throw about her shoulders. 
We readily sec that the subject u'as a mere excuse, such as the painters of the 
ItalLin Renaissance made of St. Sebastian, naked and pierced with arrows, in 
order to fiaint the nude youthful hum and r»)sy skin with impunity. There had 
always been a ceruin prejudice in Greek art against the representation of the 
naked female form, so this Venus of Praxiteles is without precedent. It was 
probably carved in the S4*1itude of his workshop during his leisure hours. Like 
all the w<uks of the great master, it was lightly tinted; the eyes, lips and hair 
were softly colored, and the rest of the figure was covered with a creamy patina, 
Many fiave believed tliat the face was that of Phrync, but we know that the 
statue was actually sold as a Venus. Pliny tells us that emissaries from the cities 
of Cos and Cnidus came lo Alliens at the same time with the purpose of pur¬ 
chasing a Venus fnim the great interpreter of love. Those of Cos were given 
first choice of the two which he liad for sale and chose the draped one. The 
Cnldians accepted the other, which was a nude figure, to their everlasting good 
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175 a <74 — R^^itmlinn of the Cnldliin Venus of Praxiteles* 

fortune, for the art lovers of ancient times never tired of sailing to C'.nidus to 
see this marvelous statue. Lucian speaks of the unbounded admiration which 
existed for this statue, saying: "The temple which shelters It is quite of>en, so 
that the figure, carved, it is believed, under the direct inspiration of the goddess, 
can be seen from all sides." Surely the visitor was charmed by its sweet smile 
and soft glance. Pliny also says that it uras not only the finest statue by Pra¬ 
xiteles, but in the whole world: "in toto orbe terrarum." 

The Venus c»f ('nidus has been identified in a number of Roman copies, the 
t>cst of w'hich is now in the Vatican. I'he authorities have modestly covered the 
lower limbs of the statue with shcet-meuil drapery which lias been painted white 
and is cleverly done, but the nude V'enus of Praxiteles is unquestionably dis¬ 
figured (fig. 471), The upper part of the figure, which remains uncoverctl, is 
most beautiful, indeed this statue is the gem of the Vatican collection. The face 
represents the ideal of the artist, and the whole is the perfect prototype of the 
beautiful woman (fig. 472), The sheet-metal di apery has been removed tempo¬ 
rarily for the purpose of photographing the statue. A still belter restoration has 
been proposed by substituting a head which is in Berlin and is considered a 
better copy of that of the lost original (figs. 473 and 474). The elegance of the 
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body and legs and the marvelous mod> 
eling of the shoulders are ama/ing; 
the personality of the figure is s<j 
marker! that it is not surprising that it 
aroused the interest of the ancient 
world more than any idher statue. For 
all that it b a statue of Venus, we 
may call it chaste, for the face is free 
from passion. The tranquil glance 
betrays no consciousness of the at* 
traction of the iMrautiful young form. 

This type of the nude Venus, coming 
from her bath, has been imitated over 
and over again, but never with the 
same pure inspiration. 

The bracelet which she wears on 
her left arn« is most characteristic of 
Praxiteles. It is left out in the later 
copies, as b the severely simple jar of 
perfume and the folded r«»be which 
she holds in one hand, and instead, 
there arc two small Cupids or some¬ 
times dttlphins which serve only to- 
distract attention fri>m the ireauty of 
the principal figure. Here abo, the 
weight rests on one foot, and the other 
knee is slightly bent so that this leg 
is of little support. The jar and drapery 
are therefore mechanically necessary 
to hold the figure erect. We know this 
to be the Cnidian Venus from the 
coins of this little Ionian city, on which it is easily recogni/ed. Tlic original 
statue remained in Cnidus all lhri>ugh the Koman period- During the Middle 
Ages it was carried off to Constantinople, where It was long the pride of lire 
collccticm of a wealthy lover of art. 

rijiis far we have considered only those works of Praxiteles which we 
know through copies and doubtful rr^storations, but the great master has been 
more fortunate than Phidias, wlukse works have all been marred by time and by 
the hand of man. Modem excavations have brought t(k light three authentic 
marble statues, carveil by Praxiteles himself, which have also been described 
by the writers of antiquity. One is the group of Mercury and Bacchus from 
Olympia, discovered in 1877 the Old Temple of Juno. Pausanias noticed it 
among a number of archaic cx votos and says: “There arc also a number of 
later sculptures, among them u marble statue of Mercury, bearing in his arms 
the infiint liacchus, which was the work of Praxiteles.” It is believed that this 
group in Olympia was carved during the youth of the sculptor; wc know that 
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Rr. 47H.— The MaseA. Carved alabs frooi the temple 
of Mantinea. (Maaettai ofAtktms.) 


PiR. 177. EulmlenafromEleuals. 
t Museum of AlkensJ 




hb iathcr. Cc|)his<j«lotu5, liad made ihb the subject of one of his own comfio- 
sitions. and it seems safe {o say that this group by the young IVaxiteles is. after 
the sculptures of the I*arthenon, the finest marble statue that has come down to 
us front ancient times (fig. 475). It is now in the little museum of Olympia^ and 
those who Itavc seen it will always remember the charm of its mysterious per¬ 
fection. The surface Itas a soft, pearllike quality, which seems to give the body 
a more than human sensitiveness. The legs and one of the arms are broken, but 

the head is intact. The 
forehead, nose and lips are 
perfectly presened; not a 
scratch mars the pure 
countenance of the brother 
of the Cnidian Venus. 

The g«jd bears on his 
left arm the child Bacchus: 
in hi.s right hand was a 
cluster of graftes, to which 
the chihl reached out hb 
hanil. The figure of Mercury 
is sustained by the mantle 
which hangs from his left 
arm. Thb is t he same device 
by which the slightly bent 
figure of the C nidian Venus, 
while apparently carrying 
the robe which hangs down 
over the jar, is really sta¬ 
bilized and [tartly sup¬ 
ported. A bronze-worker 
M would not have been 
Rr. iTR.—Torso of Psyche. f.HuMnm o/A'on/raJ obliged tf» rcsorf t<» SUCh 
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FIr. 479. Head of llte large funeral atalur 
frtini Herculaneum, i Mascum of Dresden. I 

an expedient, l»ul I*raxitele> employed it 
In a manner both natural and artistic. 
Neither the Cnidian Venus nor this group 
of Mercury and Bacchus lose any of their 
charm through the use of the drajHiry, the 
straight folds of which form an agreeable 
contrast to the soft curvi^ of their youthful 
forms. 

Another of the works of Praxiteles, 
which we recognize fr<»m the dcscriptiun 
by Pausanias, is the carved Imse which 



Fig. ttO.—Funeral statue. 
(Hiitisk Museum.) 


supported a sculptural group in Mantinea, also hU Wi>rk. The learned traveller 
rather carelessly remarks that there was in Mantinea a large sculptural group, 
the |ja.se of which was carved in relief representing the .Muses and Marsyas 
playing on the flutes. This is suflirieni to enalile us to identify these reliefs, 
which were found, lace down, among the slabs which paved the floor of a 
Byzantine church. They are of the greatest importance to the history «jf art, for 
wc learn from these reliefs of the .Muses the style of Praxiteles in car\ing 
robed female figures. In this he was much imitated, but the Muses of Mantinea 
are more than a stylistic model; they arc indeed worthy of the master. They 
arc calm and dignified, but their hK»se mantles do not entirely' conceal the* soft 
curves of their h)vcly figures (fig. 476). 

Perhaps another work ol Praxitelers discovered in the ctiurse e)f the ar- 
chaclogical exphiration of Greece, is the head e>f the young Eubulrus, which 
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\%'as found in the ruins of the 
sanctuary of Eleusis. A number 
of Roman copies of this head 
arc well known; moreover we 
have inscriptions informing us 
that there was an Eiibuleus of 
Praxiteles. As he was only wor¬ 
shipped in the temple of the 
mysteries, we may feel assured 
that this was the original marble, 
carved by IVaxitelcs himself for 
the temple of Kleusis. The head 
of this jiensive youth (Eubuleus 
means the go^Kl leader or the 
good counselh>r) might be taken 
for a bust by one of the sculptors 
of the ItaUan Renaissance, in¬ 
spired by the ideals of a later 
ag<* (I'g* 477 ). 

The treatment of the hair 
is worthy of Donatello; indeed, 
one of the most characteristic 
and peculiar features of the stat¬ 
ues of Praxiteles is the beautiful 
curly hair of his hemes and 
goddesses. The Olympian 
Mercury has the same charming 
curls surrounding his face like a 
nimbus, and the lovely hair of 
the Cnidian Venus, with an art which is admirable, is Intund by tw'o fillets. 

From the authentic work of Praxiteles w'c will pass on to the statues 
ascribed to him, some with good reason, and others by mere conjecture. The 
head and virginal body of the so-called Psyche in the Museum of Naples arc 
entirely in the style of the great sculptor. An expression of anticipation animates 
the face which is singularly spiritual, and the mutilation ot this marvelous 
statue renders its youthful beauty still more mebneholy. The art of Praxiteles 
betrays a force and depth of feeling which often imparts to his figures a yearn¬ 
ing expression that is almost religious, and the great interpreter of love and of 
the human form seems to withdraw' behind a veil of contentpluttve mysticism 
(fig. 478). 

TItis may be the reason w'hy the sculptors of funeral statues came to draw 
upon him for their insf>iration. Many female figures, draped in full mantles like 
the Muses of Mantinea, plainly show the influence of Praxiteles. These were set 
up<.)n tombs, and their calm sw’cetness w’as intended as a tribute to the loved 
one within the sepulchre. Perhaps the best examples of this type are the large 
and small Herculanean figures in the Dresden Museum, which were found at 



Fig. tSI.—Tbe Cnidian Cem. faritist .UuaeumJ 
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Herculaneum. These were Roman work 
479 )t the one in the British 
Museum, which is repnxluced here, is 
of the same type and is from Greece 
i fig. 4H0). Another, carved in the style of 
Praxiteles, is the seated figure found in 
Cnidus and now in the British Museum. 

Critics believ'e that this is a represen¬ 
tation of Ceres, the personification of 
Mother Earth, but it is very possible 
that it is only an idealized portrait stat¬ 
ue, which was set upon the tomb of the 
person for whom it was intended (fig¬ 
ure 4lSi). Whether goddess or mortal, its 
dignity and noble grace compel our ad¬ 
miration. There is no indication of a per¬ 
sonal grief in 

this statue, nor does the face seem to be that of a 
mortal woman. One feels that thb wealthy and hon¬ 
ored C'nidian matron, if such she was, was merged 
into the divinity of Ceres, blessing the fields from 
her abiding place in the heart of the earth and 
bringing forth the ears of grain. 

These luneral portrait statues, executed in the 
style of Praxiteles, seem to have been confined to a 
rather limited scries of types, lollowcd by the sculp¬ 
tors of the fourth century. There are a number of 
replicas of a woman's head wrapj>ed in a thick scarf. 
Only the upper part of the face, which is most t>eau- 
tiful, is revealed, and neither the attitude of the 
tigure nor the expression of the face seem to be 
particularly suited to a funeral statue (fig. 4t<2). Then 
we have the type of a seated figure, and another of 
a standing maiden robed in a hxvse mantle. These 
occur rei>eatrdly, but the lines of the face arc never 
sufficiently accentuated to pn'Klucc an actual portrait 
of the deceased. 

Ci«ming to the pupils of Praxiteles, we shall 
first mention bis son, although he was not the most 
famous among them. He was the fourth sculptor in 
this family and was nameil Cephisodolus for Ills 
grandfather. To this Cephisodotus the Younger, the 
so called fanciuUa^ or maiden, of Anzio has recently 
been ascribed. This vras found in the niins of a villa 
Pig. 4S3.-The Tanciullji of seash<»re which belonged to Nero. It is be- 

Anxio. (Maseum (Mie Termf.) licvcd by some that it is not a priestess, but a youth. 




Fig. 4S2. Funeral portrait head. 
fMuseum detle Terme.) 
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FIr. 4S4. The Apollo CostelUni. 
(Britisk Museum J 


PIr. ms. Tho Apollo Poortaln. 
{British Museum J 


who resembles a woman in the long robe of the priestly neophyte (fig. 483). 
The sex of the figure has not yet been determined, but that docs not lessen our 
admiration for its beauty. The hair is bound above the forehead, and the head 
is devoutly bowed over a tray on which a laurel branch and instruments for 
purification lie. The body is covered by a heavy woolen mantle w’rapped about 
the w'aist but leaving one of the shoulders bare. The statue is Greek beyond a 
doubt, but it Is ascribed to the son of Praxiteles, only because its style bears some 
resemblance to thiit of a bust of Menander which ancient writers assure us Is 
the work of this artist. 

Another pupil of Praxiteles, Leoehares, carvetl a group representing Gany¬ 
mede borne aloft by the eagle, of which the Museum of the Vatican contains a 
copy. A pleasing detail of this comp<rtition w the shepherd's tlog, barking as he 
secs his master susfietidcd in the air. This is a survival of tliat purely physical, 
we might almost say animal, aspect of life and nature, which was a part of the 
Praxitelean gamtmi. It has been thought that Lrrochares was the creator of the 
famous .\pQllo Ikilvcderc, but there is more reason to a.scribe it to another pupil 
IVaxitelcs, liuphranor of Corinth ^fig. 48O;. The work of the latter is convinc¬ 
ing prrxjf that the style of Praxiteles was imitated in other r>arts of Greece. The 
Apollo Belvedere, so greatly admired by the k<imanticists of the last century, b 
only the copy of an older original, which was not at all improved by the ad¬ 
dition of the hK>se mantle, hanging from the arm and shoulder. The chlamys 
shotilil be smaller. The angry god has Just ilLschargcd an arrow frtjm the bow' 
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which he still hi^lds before hira, and 
a quiver hangs upon his shoulder. 

A bronze replica of the statue, 
dating from the Renaissance and 
made before the statue was restored, 
shows plainly that it was much liner 
without the disfiguring mantle 
(ftg. 488). 

It is difficult to account for the 
fact that we have but i>nc ancient 
copy of the Apollo Belvetlere. It 
mu.st have been a very popular 
statue in ancient times, for we have 
two heads of Apollo which arc very 
similar to that of the Itclvedere, with 
the hair gathered up on the crown 
of the head. .As examples of a later 
art, they are perhaps even more 
interesting than the famous statue 
of the Vatican (figs, 484 and 485). 

The I Hana of Versailles, now in the 
Utuvre, is another marble figure which is carved in the same style (fig. 487). 
Ihcrc .TTc no replicas of this, except the fhigment of a torso found in the mins 
of Italica near Scxillc. l 4 oth the .Apollo and the Diana are represented as mov¬ 
ing swiftly, their bodies are thrown forw'ord, ami in each, a balance is maintained 
by an arm somewhat extended on 
cither side. The pupils of I’raxitcles 
naturally reproduced his favorite 
models, but, strangely enough, the 
nude \>nus was not completely ac¬ 
cepted for Si»me time. More often 
the goddess wa.s draped I>elow the 
w.vist, a.s shown by the three famous 
examples of this type: the Venus of 
Milo, the Venus of Arle.s, anil the 
Venus of Capua. The Vc*nus of 
Arles, now in the Louvre, appears 
to lie a Greek original, but this mag¬ 
nificent marble has liecn injured by 
the scrubbing and polishing it re- 
ceivctl in order to present a clean 
and shining statue to Louis XIV. 

In spite of this, it is still a beautiful 
sculpture. The cheeks, no doubt, 
have lost something of their youth¬ 
ful rounder! form as the result of Fin. 4S7.—Tlte Ouuui of rfLoarrej 
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the til advised cleaning, but the (iice is still charming, and 
the slightly inclined bead expresses a womanly delicacy' 
of feeling that is most attractive (fig. 489). 

The Venus of Milo also suffered misfortune; it was 
discovered on the Isbnd of Melos in 1822, broken into a 
numt>er of fragments. With it was a part of the pedestal, 
inscribed with the name of the sculptor, a certain Alex- 
andrus. llie fragment of the pedestal and |>arts of the 
arms were lost in the Louvre and have never been h.iund. 
Alexandres was apparently a sculptor of the Alexan¬ 
drian period, but his statue was a copy of an older model 
(hg. 490). The posture is unusual; the goddess stands 
erect on one foot, while the other rested u{ion a step of 
some sort which formed |>art of the lost [tcdestal with 
the inscription. One of the hands lightly held up the 
mantle enfolding her lower limbs; the other was extended 
and bore the apple which wa.s the prize awarded her by the judgment of Paris. 
The Venus of Capua repniduces the same type with a few variations. The 
latter was also cofiicd in the 
seminude victory figures which 
bend over the shield on which 
they inscribe a record of great 
deeds. 

The half draped Venus 
with a mantle covering her 
lower limbs, like the V'enus of 
Arles and of Milo, is one of 
the types followed by another 
famtms sculptor of the Fourth 
Century, who vras as gr<*at and 
talented as Praxiteles; this was 
Scupas. Me was pr^ssibly a little 
older tlmn IVaxitelcs, and they 
probably knew one another 
at Athens and may have even 
worked together. Unlike IVaxi- 
leles, Scofias was not an ,*!//*- 
ftiaft of Aihitis, mu’ did he have 
the prestige accruing to the 
third generation of a famous 
family of artists, llis father is 
supposed to have been an ob¬ 
scure sculptor of the Island of 
Ibros, named Aristander, and 
the son probably came to 

Athens, poor and unknown, Pig. Rfi. - Venus of Arte*. </.oorre.> 
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RcnaiMance bronze. 
i Strxtganoft CotlMfon. > 
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where he developed his tragic genius in the school 
of loneliness anti privation. He seems to have 
t>een of a studious disposition; his personifications 
of philoSf»phical abstractions show that he was 
versed in the most advanced ideas of his time. His 
pensive sadness forms a n»arke<l contrast to Praxi¬ 
teles* joyous love of beauty. The sculptures of 
Scopas bear a tragic message which even poetry 
and music could hardly express. While Praxiteles 
loved a sweet abandon and a dreamy composure, 
Scopas caught his subjects In a moment of pain 
and affliction. The sensuous relaxation of the 
Satyr of Praxiteles contrasts strongly with the 
extatic madness of the Maenad of Sco|>as, as she 
holds up the kid which she has just sacrificed 
to Pan. 

We have little {lositivr information regarding 
thi.v Maenad of Scopas, which w as his most famous 
work. A few years ago it was supposed to have 
been the original of a small Roman copy in the 
.Museum of Vienna, but critics arc now rather 
sceptical of this identification. We must, there¬ 
fore, content ourselves with the descriptions of 
the poets of the Anthology who tell us of the 
furious folly of this raving bacchante. 

The tragic genius of Scopas is also reflected 
In his calmer figures. There are a number of muti- 
bicd replicas of his statue of .Meleager, the young 
hunter, prc|aring to hunt the Calydonian Ix^ar. 
He seems to have a premonition of his tragic 



Fig. too - The VenuB of .Mlln. 
{Museum of Loan ej 


fate, and although lie hesitates, he steels his heart with firm rc*solution (tig. 491). 
.•\noiher beautiful head, that of a youthful athlete, has recently been acquired 
by a New V'ork museum (fig. 492). 

It was natural that the serious tcmprrrament of Sctipas should be drawn 
toward architectural sculpture. He was the last great sculptor to undertake the 
diffit uU task of embellishing a temple pediment. Pausanias tells us that Scopas 
dircctcfl the reconstruction of the ancient temple of Minerva Alea near Tcgea. 
Here, as usual, the traveller’s description is rather brief. <Jn one side of one of 
the pediments the hunt t»f the Calydonian boar was represented; on the other 
side was the conflict between Telephusand Achilles. Both of these themes were 
entirely foreign to the myth of Minerva, but Scoi>as preferred them because of 
their tragic nature. The excavation of the temple of Minerva .\lca has yieldt*d 
only a few fragments of this pediment, the most interesting of which are two 
youthful heads. The eyes of these fix their level ga/j; upon some distant object 
(tigs. 493 and 494)< R is evident that they are from the same liand tluit carvctl 
the head of Meleager, and these remains of the temple of Minerva AIca consti- 
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Pig. 4BI. - Scopaa. Hmd of Meleogrr. Fig. 4B2. — Scopaa. Head of an athlrle. 

(\1Ua Medici,(Mutettm of Sew York.} 

tutc the basis of our knowledge of the style of Scojas. Gods and hertzes have 
become more human; the serene expressions of the Hiidian types liave given 
place to a melanclnily of mind and wjul, ami even mythological subjects are 




Figs. & gM. — Sfopas. Heads htioi ttic tcrapk of Minerva Alea fMasevm ofAtheaa.) 

treated as the symbols of human tragedy. Scopas reprcsr’nts the Homeric heroes 
a.s examples of the sorrows which oppress the hearts of man. just as Socrates 
and Hato do, when they sf>eak of the passions Achilles and Ulysses., whom 
they treat as types and not as actual historical characters. 

The other fragments of the pediment sculptures of the temple rd Minen-a 
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A lea are vei^' inTeriiir in artistic merit 
to thesit twij heads. Amc^ng tlictn ts tlie 
birty well pre.seri’'ed totsfi of the central 
ure ipf Ataliinta, 'whidi is careles-sly 
excciuedt and nn unintercstliig I'nigmcnt 
of the Calydonum boar. NVe cintidude 
from this^ either that the great genius of 
Scopas did not always i^revent him freuii 
doing [joor work, pjt that his CulJuborators 
were men r>f inferior talent, ns in the ease 
of the Mnusolciiin of Halicarnassus. 

J^liny gives th’e following desiTit>ti(Mi 
of the MiiUsoleum: ^^JJry^axis, Titniitheiis 
and Utoohates, were conlempi praries amJ 
rivals of aiitp also irioik pnrt in the 

work iin ihi; Mausiileum of Malicatnas- 
sus. This was the tomb T>f ^liiusrplus, king 
■ pf Caria, erected by his wife ArtcTnisia. 

This was one of the f^even Wrmders rif 
ihe Worl d aufj wis Constructed ujnm a 
high oblong base, tTpou ji, there were 
thirty-six columns. The eitsi la^iidc was 
rtrnamented by S^copas; the iiocth, by 
Uryaxis^ the souili, by Timoihcus, and 
the west, by Lct>chares, ijuccn Artemisia 
died before the Mansuleum was com- 
j.ilett?i:i4 hut the artists went mik with the 
work for the sake of their own hi me. The 
luutiument is sarnionnied bya pyramid of 
twenty-t'our steps, upon the ajjcx ol' which 
is the marble quatltjga by i’ythis, at a 
heigJd ol Pine liundrcd and forty fed." 

'Hie fniormous base ipf the Mausoleum is. 

bt’lifVod 1 i> hnie contained the buriLil chamlrer* A mediaeval clironicie itiloniis 
ns that tlte Knightv ikf St. Jrilm dLscoverc^xl the sarcophagus while ^learching for 
lime to in', nstd in repairing their castle, erected on the ancient siic 4>f Tidi- 
cai'Tiassus. Sir Chirks XewLon explored the remains of the Mausoleum in 1R37 
and unearthed fragments oE the frieze, w^hir h extended aruund the hase^ us w’ell 
LIS those'T the riuadrigii and the sTames of .Maiisolns and Artermsui (fig. 4U3). 
This colossal nummuent* erected upon the coast of Asia in honor of a rnraimi 
satrap, to which so many Greek masters col hi boro ted. is a striking evidence of 
the expansive force of tircek art, [larliciilurly liie art ol Athens. Tlu^ architocts 
are supposeil to have been isatyms and Pythis, the latter being the bmiim who 
built the temple of Ihicjie. The i ollabortitiim d Seupas and Lei»chates indicatea 
that the entire group of sculptors were brought from Alliens by the wile of 
Alausolus, 11 le subjects treated in the idiefs were those famitkr to the Athenians 


Fip. evj. — SlntuF of MrtcWolua. 
f Brilts/t MtlS^ani. i 
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of that period, especially the coml>at with the 
Amazons and the chariot nice, in which the 
charioteers wore long floating garments. 

We know from Pliny's account that the 
fragments of a series of reliefs, di 5 a)vcrctl on 
the east side of the Mausoleum, were the 
wt»rk of Scopas, and indeed they are exe¬ 
cuted in his style. It is also believed, Pliny to 
the c<»ntrary notwithstanding, tliat the colos¬ 
sal statues of Mausolus and his wife, w'hich 
formed a part of the quadriga, were als»> his 
work. The head of Maustdus is particularly 
interesting; it Ls very individual in its charac¬ 
ter, with tlie hair c<»ml»ed back, but the or¬ 
derly folds of the drapery' clothing the b<.»dy, 
do not reveal the form beneath, os in the 
robed figures of Phidias. (Plate XXXIX.) 
The note of sadness, which runs all 
Fig. 496 . Niobe. (Musmmof Hortneti. through thc art of Scopas. is seen in a num¬ 
ber of SO called Niobids. The tragic slaying 
of the children of Niobe by the arrows of .\pollo and Diana seems to lw\e at¬ 
tracted Scopas and his pupils. 'I'hc sculptural group in the Museum of Florence 
is no hmger as inifKirtant as it w'os, in the history of the development ot this 
t57>e in the work of thc great scul|»tors of the fourth century b.C. These figures 
were discovered in Rome on the site of the gardens of Salimt and were replicas 
or imitations of older and l>cttcr statues. Nevertheless, these two figures of thc 

grou|) still have the moving force of the origi¬ 
nals (fig. 496). The tender form of the young 
girl who seeks refuge at her mother's knees 
is represented, and the terrified mother tries 
to shield her with her mantle. 

Thc central figure of Niobe was accompa¬ 
nied by others which stood alone, and a relief 
in Petrograd shows how' these were grouped 
in the original composition which was some¬ 
what diflerent fn»m thc Horcnce group. One 
of these Niobids is in the Vatican at Rome 
(fig. 497), and the very folds of her mantle 
seem to shake and quiver at thc vehemence 
of her terror as she flees, w'hen she sees her 
brother slain by the angered gutJs. Such is 
her panic that the end of her mantle streams 
behind her as she runs. 

We now cumC to the last great scul|rtor 
of the fourth century, one whose personality 
Fig. 497 .~A N'iobid. rivir/cand “ p<)werful impression upon the genera- 
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lion fuliou'ing Scopas and Praxiteles. This was 
r.ysippus, the favorite of Alexander who gave 
orders that only Lysippus should make por¬ 
trait statues of him. He utis not an Athenian, 
but a native of Sicyon, the city of Polyclcitus 
and the home of the great bronze-workers of 
the precc<ling century, lie did nf>t, however. 
diMlain the discoveries of the Athenian schools 
of Scopas and Praxiteles. Pliny tells us that 
he began as the a|)prcnticc of a smith,/rjrw*? 
tU'ranum fabn},so it is evident that he did not 
come of a family f»f artists, llis only school 
was that of life itself. The anecdote is related 
ot him, that when he was a young man, he 
asked the painter, Lupompus, what master 
he should foIk»w, The painter pointed to the 
crr>w’d |iassing in the street, meaning that he 
should study humanity in all its aspects. Cicefi says that Lysippus lof*k the 
Lanon of Polyclcitus for his model, but this statement may liavc been ironical, 
for Lysippus boasted that he had never frdlowcd the established canon in the 
composition of his figures, Phidias had given expres.sion to a magnificent ideal* 
Isni; Praxiteles, to a delicate elegance; Scopa.s, to a tragic ideal, and now we 
sec in Lysippus a new stage in the development of Greek art, a lofty natiual- 
ism which never descends to a gross materialism. His connection with Alex¬ 
ander is most significant; the youthful hero in his meteoric career is a worthy 
model for a naturalistic sculptor. Many heads of Alexander still cxLst, which 
give us some idea of the style ol Lysippus. We have the conqueror, a glorious 
youth with a letininc mane of harr, and we see him later prematiirclv aged, or 



FIr. tflfl.— Alexander idealized. 
fMaseum of Vatican.) 


Fir. 4®. The child Alexander. (HritiMh .Mateam. t 



Fig. 500. - The youth Alexander. Ml'xicm. 
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even dying, his curly locks tiis<5r- 
dcrctl like those of a sun giKj. Kig* 
ores 498 ti» 501 show the same lace 
from childhood on, but alu’ays with 
the same two curly locks surmount¬ 
ing the hirchcad and falling sym¬ 
metrically to either side. Lysippus 
is the first sculptor to bring out the 
pers<jnal and characteristic features 
of his subject, even though he rep¬ 
resents a hero like .\le.xander, 
almost a demigod. The Azora head, 
now in the Louvre, was the ftret to be 
identified by its inscription, which 
was: "Alexander, son of I'hitip." 
This piece, which has sn(Terc<l from 
the cleaning and retimehing that it 
has undergone, luis l>een greatly «>- 
verestimated (fig. 5011. Nevertheless, 
it seems to have been taken from a very fine original, for recent explorations at 
Lergamum have resulted in the discovery of another reprodurtiim of same type. 

•Vcxl to Alexander, the liivorite subject of Lysippus was Hercules, the hero 
whose exploits were re»-ardcd by his admittance to the banquet of the gcnls. 

Lysippus represents him 
midway in his ardui^us 
career of performing the 
twelve labours, and it 
seems likely that the group 
of Hercules and the stag, 
at Talcrmo, is an imitation 
of one of the works of 
Lysippus (fig. 502). Some¬ 
times he represents the 
hero at rest, pensively 
leaning upon his club. The 
small head of the mighty 
her*) lends itself particu¬ 
larly to the new canon iif 
Lysippus. He executed a 
gigantic bronze statue of 
Hercules resting upon his 
club, which was later taken 
to Rome. Constantine in 
turn carrie<l it of to lly/an- 
liiim, where it sto*>d in the 
h'runi until 1202, when it 




FIr. 501. Tlie Aiani Atcxaniter. fLottvrrj 


Ft*. 5D2. tierculcfl overcoming the «t«g. Paixnmo. 
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was destroyed by I he Crusaders. The large 
number of small Ivory replicas of this statue 
which exist lead us to tielicve that, even in 
Christian Constantinople, it was thought to 
be the finest statue in the city. There was 
also the statue of Hercules feasting at the 
banquet of the god.s. I'his figure was noted 
for the attraction which it had for .Mexander, 
who always carried it with him on his cam¬ 
paigns. We have not sufficient information 
to identify this statue among the many seated 
figures of Hercules. It may have been the 
inspiration of the conscientious Athenian 
sculpti>r whose name is inscribed as Alex- 
andros up«m the liase of the torso of I Icrculcs 
Belvedere, so admired by Michael .Angelo 
and now* in the Vatican (fig. 503). 

We alst» see the naturalism of Lysippus 
in the [Xisture of the s^j-called Jason in the 
l^mvre, resting his foot ufxm a step as he 
bends to tie his sandal (fig. 5 <j 4). This position 
may not be original with Lysippus, for il had 
already lieen employed in the field of paint¬ 
ing. His genius w'as truly eclectic, for in his many |'| 

productions he found his inspiration in ail that || 

had been discovered before him. Both (laintings 1 

and relicls famished him with subjects which no f| 

one had ever dureil Irrfore to represent in the ( 

full rouml. This is true of the famous Mam Lud<i- j 

visi, the gt*d of war sitting in a careless attitude I 

with his hands clasped about one knee (fig. 505). 

This, it is true, is an old type in Greek art; I’olyg- ■ 

notus pmbably [tainted it in one of his frescoes I 

early in the fifth century, for we see it bter among ! 

the subject.H rejtrcscnted by the [lainters of vases. I' 

The IMiidian school of sculptors also copied it in I 

the Parthenon frieze, showing the War God in the ' 

assembly of the Olympbns, impatiently raising ‘ 

one leg and clasping his hands about the knee. 

Here, however, the figure is still in the field of I 

the painter, for a relief, like a picture, Ls all in j; 

the same plane. The [iroblem of carving such a ' 1 

figure in the full round was not attacked until 
the lime of I.ysi[»pus. p 

The tyfM? of the Mars Ltidovist has been 

Fir. 9M. —Jatton. rLourr#.^ {K>sitively ascribed to Ly'sippus by some critics. j , 

1 ^ 

t 
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Fig. 903. — The Mar* LudoTbl. (Maseam tUHe Tfrmt,) 


Others are inclined to give Sci>pas the credit, but the head, of which there 
are a number of copies, is more individualized and better tini.shcd than any 
of the known works of Sc(»pas. As the War God in his leisure hours was prone 
to love, the Mars LudovLsi is accompanied by a little Cupid, playing beside 
his feet. This portion of the composition is much restc»red, but we know 
that it must have existed in the original, for we .see it in another ci»py in the 
Museum of Naples. This whimsical detail liardly seenu consistcmi with what we 
know of the art of Scopas. 

Lysippus also carved statues of the other g«Kls, preferably th«>se of Jupiter 
and Neptune- More rarely he represented tv«»men and children, which |•raxitc- 
les often did. Me is said to have carved 1,500 statu(*s in all, but we can identify 
only a very few of these. Only i»ne of th«>»c mentioned by the writers of anti¬ 
quity has Come down to us in a good copy; this is the .Vpoxyomenus, discov¬ 
ered in K»»me in 1849, and the first to give us a true idea of the style of Lysi|>- 
pus. 'FhU is a youthful athlete who scrapes the oil and dust from his arms with 
a bronze instrument It is a new type and its prop<»rti(»ns are very different fn*m 
those of the Doryphorus and the <»ther athletes of antiquity (figs. 50*1 and 507), 
The body is more lithe and nervous; although an athlete, the youth plainly 
belongs to a new and mi*re refined S4>cial order, fhe head is much smaller and 
the face more expressive, and there Is a noticeable w'rinkle in the forehead and 
a shad^Kv in the eyes, which recall the paUhos of Scopas and the melancholy of 
Praxiteles. Tliis is not a roan of the people, a C4immon pugilist, nor even an 
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I'RAXTT^lLtLS AXD HlS SOOPAS ASb lA’Sn'Pl'S 


Fin- 300 -—TIh: ApOiyoiPcniM of Lyslpptts. 
f VaticHit^J 


Fig- SJI. Head of tic Apcuj'WJttsnui- 
(yafic&n.) 


-LHlinan' jjtlilolL*. The sculptor, while he doesnnt idealize him, takes a new and 
liiirhof point <if vievy. Tbc posture is l specially iuttrrstiity witli the mms cn- 
tetidcd stniiEtit out frtjm the body, pri>jectinE ilie hgurr ciUirely into the third 
dlmensiHin. ‘I he statue, executed ia such a utaniicr as to be seen advantagL^jitaly 
Irom ah sides, is a dislituji departure from the style nf the earlier sculptors wh.. 
carded their statues wiili the expectatiun their being viewed only fr<itn itie 
fronts Only alyrHUi, two centuries before, had br<fkcn prcimittirely tonn tltUcun- 
vention, and his Discobolus Ls the only precursor of the Aptjxyunneniis of 
[,ysippus. 

Another statue was f-und in Delphi in w hich seems to be a more ac¬ 
curate copy of a lost nriginuL This is the purtiail statue of a youth nanted Agias 
and formed part td a group representing the mentfujra of a princely family ot 
Tliessiily, This coinposilirm bt^ars a prutical inscription by which the various 
figures could l>e idenrifted, mid most interesting of all, it tells us that this gruup 
W'as the duplicate of am^ther existing at the home i*f the Thes^Uan prince, 
adding tliai the work uns that of Lysippus. There is nn doubt that this noble 
family of Thessaly had commissitmed Lysippus to execute a bronze group of 
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fK)rtrai!: staltics anJ presented tlic sanctuary 
wkh a marble copy iIip Siitne Ci>in position. 
So ixe sec tliat this fifjure of AfFiiis^ tlie 
only fijjurc of die group witli its head intacU 
la a faitlifut cthnlcmpLiniry copy of the lost 
work of Lysippus [fig, 5(38), The figure is 
youthful; the tnjdy mc.'allssii'int.'what the (.'anon 
of I'olyclcitua, sa Cicero’s remark may not 
have been so imnical after all. I'he head dia- 
ptttys nn.ire originality and reminds lis rff the 
melancholy style oi Scopas^ The funeral statue 
of Ephebus of Tralles is also iheiii fi'rk ctf die 
SL'hiMiE of Ly 3 iT*rJ'''ts ^md is mw one of the 
most highly iirfzcd possessions nf the Mosenni 
of Constantinople (iig. ^ogj. 

We see the ajt of the grtut masters re¬ 
flected in the fnnenil statuca of .Athens dating 
frotn the fcnulli centtiry. The cemetery was 
■ouiiiidc the quarter culled the Cemmiens, Herd 
the tombs were set along both sides oi die 
main road from die cit;^ wliich passed through 
ihis Suburb^ These loitibs usually consist of u 
small t^ase supporting tlie aedicula, or min- 
iaturp temple emliellishcd wdih u memorial re- 
lid. Iheae must have been very numerous^ for 
nuidern esploratitpri of this site has yielded a 
long scries of such mi miumcnta which are now 
in r he Naliunal Sluscom of .Alliens. Itcaides 
thrsCj many reliefs in Ihe various museums nf 
Eumpe have rmw been identitiedas bring fn>m 
the lleramicuii, although some were taken 
tong ago. The Romans s^eni to have been great 
admirers of these stelae of Athens, for some of them were taken from ificsc 
tombs oud carried to Rome and tiie ]^r^:lvinte&. Later, many foreign viaitihrs 
carried aw^ay with them one of these reliefs as a memento of the trip, fine Greek 
stela was brought to kunn: by the ilyzantinc monks of Grotarerrata during the 
eleventh s^entury. The earlier English lotirists found it very easy tu lake away 
one or more of ihcae sculptures, sf» w'e now find them scattered all over the 
WL^rld. 

In these foUFth ceutun,' stelae w-e see the great artistic innovatiuns of 
Scof>as and I'ruJcltelcs. They constitute an ines^liaustiljlc s^upply nf idealized 
portrniis of thtise refined and highly eiJucaledI Athenians vi'ho iirgucd with tJie 
jjhilosopherR. visited the w^irk simps of the artists, iind admired the new dra¬ 
matic produclitins. The favorite scenes arc those of Lhe family laking leave of the 
dying one. with a placid affection, iinogitated, hnl filled with n gentle sadness. 
The dying one is usttally seated In order tii give an inipressiim of reposej the 



Flit. SOS. — Sliitice of A];iias 
hv LnipciDR. nn«n. 




SCOPAS AND LVSimJS 
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Pi|{. SOB. BphebuA u( Trallc*. 
(.Vuseam of CatutaatinopleJ 



File. 510. — StviA from Ibr CcnuniciM. 
of AtkentJ 


members of the family stand about, one of ilicra often extendin|{ a hand toward 
the seated hgurc. Often, a woman about to die distiibutes the jewels with 
which she had adorned her beautiful fonn, while a maid'Servant opens the little 
chest in which they w'cre kept. This frequent repetition of a favorite subject is 
clmracteristic of all Gret^k art, which voluntarily limited itself to a comparatively 
small number of types, Plate XL show us the manner in w'hich tlie same mi^dci 
was preserved or altered according to the wish of the |iatrx)n. 

S>mn of these stcUie depart from the usual tyjies, and the types themselves 
are varienL A girl is represented with a small jar of perfume in her hand 
(hg. 510); an intellectual looking young man sits reading his favorite author in 
the solemn reiH.»sc of the t»»mb (fig. 511 ); two sisters draw aside the veils from 
their faces ^fig. 5t2). Most of these are genre scenes, and nowhere do we see 
the subjects of the heroic compositions of the preceding century. Among the 
.\siatic Crrceks the favorite mode of burial w’us a sarcophagus, some of which 
were monumental in sire. (Plate XLI.) 

It is interesting to note that the paintings of this period were also derived 
from the great decorative frescoes of the buildings and monuments. Greek paint- 

IMSTOW or *BT. - T. c— 2t. 
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FEg. SI L — Athenltiti Ktelij. 
(Moansiurff isf GrataferrataJ 



PiU- SllJ'. Stela of Dcmciria and PEEnphilii. 
f of 



ing dcvciupcd rEipiidy ttiau did their siculptiirt, Thii> is indicated by tin; 

fiUt tluit tt'hlle [^ulygnolLis VL'ais still pnhling (.he yreat (rescoes ftl Fielphi^ Athens 
and l^iataCEit his nephew^ Ajflaoptnmi had already becunic famaus Ibr hia small 
genre pictures. Thtsc were painted ntt table Ls which had received a thin ci fating 
of plaster; the technique Was that rtf the frescoes, and the colrn^ consisted of 
the fnur elementary lines entployed by Fnlyguotu-s anti his schiufi. 

'f'here seems to have been much varietyt both of subject and style. Many 
anecdotes have come di>wn to us of the great painters of tin: generation suc¬ 
ceeding Phidias; even their o pin ions on mactera of art have heen recorded in 
the dialogues uf Secrates. wEio cultivated theh'friendship, liiieuxis and Parrhaslus 
were the two great rivals iff the lime. ArislotJL\ who had seen ihe great prugress 
made by Scopas and Lysippus, rtuupLalns tliat while the figures painted by 
ZeuxU were heautiful, they were not sufficiently individnal in character. The 
grcai Helena by Zeuxis, in Crotona, might be tajnsidered typical* It was tio 
doubt an ikona, a femalf figure of surprising beauty, but li was entirely lacking 
in expression. A Cupid tTowned wiiti roBea+ auti a number ul eompositinns, siieh 
as a fanaity of centaurs anti tlic infant 1 [erculca sJrangUng the serpents, were aJstj 
some of the noted pictures by Zeuxis. 

Aristotle tells us that 'hlie painting by Zeuxis is Lacking in But very 

likeJy its greatest attraction lay In the lact that these is no attempt to mnralire 
or preach, bn1 only Oi pioduce a Ijeantiriil w'ork 'ff art* Tlie story of how' the 
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Nccvoruiis or Sina>. SurcnphaKus of the itHmminK women. iMnieum of Constantinople.} 



NEcaoi>ouk or Sioo*. The Mxalled Sarcophajius of Alexander, f Museum of Constantinople.} 
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iiCler 'if liib sub- “ Sacj-tCJt;* ni IplilKenilrt, itfMtp/eA.t 

fn-t'tST whicli 

were shown by tJieir muvumeiiLs as wtEl as in their tjces. This was as sci-creiv 
critik:i?:ril as was thi; c^ld lack nf expresstMTi wtiich chartictL'rized the paintings 
vi Ztnxts, ills Theseus was thouuJu to he albigt-ther too delicate. They suiJ 
that tin' oher Lui’ked “as if he had fed upon roses.' t )n tlie other hand, the 
sEnt y was told that when he jwiintcd his i'rometheus he torttifeU a sluve in order 
tn be able ti» study the pfTect of extreme pain. He was al5^.^ famous for the man¬ 
ner in which he depicied the pretended in:idncss of LTlysses, and his rhiiiictetes 
wa.s like one of the actors of classical tragedy. His itltnl seems io have Ijeen In 
express the tnost complex ernoiions iff mankind. Such, according to Tliny, was 
Ids remarkable representatiuiv of the Demos of Atliens; here a single peritm 
is tij iical 1 if the characler ^4 the AthcnLan popiiliice,, irritable* unjust and incon¬ 
stant* and at the same time merdfnh teasonabh" and charilable, 

Timonthes was the third master id the Ionic schnol and W'as probably a 
native j>f tile Island of t'yliinus, ahhoiigti he later lived in SiLyon. In many re¬ 
spects he was even more admiicd than F.irrhasius. lie was Successful in a coni^ 
petition with the latter which was held in Samos* tire subject I'jeing ihe struggle 
itf iVjax and LMysscs for llie arms of *\chilles. Timanthes' most fanuius iiatuting* 
however, was tlie picture representiug tlie sacriUce of Iphigenta. It was highly 
eiieemcd by the artistic world in, ancient tinu.'S for the manner in which it 
expressed the sorrtjw of those whitt"ok pttrt in the tragedy, Agamemmhn is 
veiled in order ht hide his tlesjaair; Ldysses* Menclaus and Nestor ilisplay their 


birds camr to 
jieck at the 
grapes ill the 
]jimure allows 
that Zeuxis ev¬ 
ident! y aimed 
at tlie rcVilistic 
effect attained 
by the stjlJ 
Life painters 
of the Dutch 
KenciissHince* 

l*arrhasius 
apjiears h lie 
able to work 
with greater 
realism than 
did Zeuxis, Me 
w as fond 
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dirnp si>rrifW 

w(^ see Hi an a with 
the doe whieli she 
sQpjjlietl tlie sftc- 
riftce in the place Cfl" 
1 idiigenia, wlii. was 
til us mirnciilousEy 
savedt according to 
FjTri|jides' version ol 
tlie li=i:Ti[.nd. A mrisaic 
frofn t])e Greek enh.niy 
I ifEmpiyrion (fig. 5141 
shows Tis tJie arr-iuge- 
inent of most cd' ihe 
Rgurcs, but we are 
only able tt- identify 
the veiled Agamem¬ 
non by a l'oni]>fdian 
tVes^'o which portniys 
I lie sume scent!'. The 
figure of Agamemnon 
Ls also represented in 
tliis SL’E'nc ill ilte re¬ 
liefs on :i number of 
satCi.rphagi, 

-V(letups, an ^Asi¬ 
atic Greek painter, 
helimged to another generatioTir liis tame w'as such that he was the imly artist 
who was permitted to paint portraits of AlcxtinJcr. His home was in ti^phcsus, 
where his most hutnnts pk'titres w^ere greatly admired, es]>eiritilly one of Venus 
rising fri™ (he waves. I’hia occupied the same position in painting that lire 
Ciiidian VGnns did iti sculpture. No cojiics of this picture have been preserv¬ 
ed, but tluTe are a number i>l slatncs of a young V'cuus with sea-weed in her 
m'O'ist haicT which may lie sculptural repreaentaiiiuis of the X'eiuts of Apelles. 
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E'iK. Dl-i. The McjriRcE of JphtgenJa by Tlrunnlhes. 
in EmpuriDn. Spain. 



Fig. 315 . — The Alif bbrati dini wedUtfin. Fresco Irom Os.tia. fl'atlca/f Uhrari/J 
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Fits- 510. Tlie Battle of Issub^ PotTHWUrttl ttloSuiC. 









There are written references tft oHict pniniin|>s Ijy 
fin Jer is fraiiklyi' ijeifted and cunfers \iith the guds. llie 
Ills sehfit}] irntflijirtfdiztd the life and deeds ef t(ie great ci 
pruhatilc that the mosaic feuiqd in a house in I'umijeii^ 
Xafiles, represents the ffciLtlt' uf Issus, Here AJi’-xander 
against ilie group kC spearmen calletl die itnmortais, wh< 
royal guard nf l^arlu^i (fig. 516). Tlie Miacedntiian 
characierislit: disorder^ assails the panie 
the buttle right up to the charii'H uf l.^a 
Summed up ably In this episode and we see 
Alexander and Ihe vietory of the Greek 
A tree trunk which seems mther 
Ilf place is []ie only bit of hical coli 
Ah hough there Is an entire lack nf per¬ 
spective in the jiieture, the spears, which 
are jiointcd at the Macedimian, slant at 
iiurions angles, suggesting that they are 
at different distances from tlie spectator* 

We do not know wdio pkiinted this 
picture, altlnmgh it was vf^ry popular 
and widely copied, hut the name of 
another painter of the same period has 
conip down to us* This w-as .Vetion, 
who painted the famous picture of llit 
marriage of Alexander and the princess 
Roxana. Ludan gives us a deitdJed do 
scripium of this painting, in whkh he PiB*5t7, 

praises the composition highly. He de- MdmJc in 


Apelles in which Atex' 
pictures of Apelles ami 
Jtnpieror. and it is very 
now in the Museum of 
in jier&on led a charge 
I forniied the invindble 
in 

tairrie-s 
3 een 
V I'rf 


— nl Alexarder. 
tliti Muisciiia of Naples. 
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scriL)4j5 Alcxniidur and tiis bride and the little Cupids'whit tuy the weapons 
nf the oinquernr* 

It is nut unlikely tijat the freseu frtjin Ostia^ formerly in the Aldobrai^dini 
crpllection and non- in the Vatleati, is eiilier a copy j irani inijiutictn of this ]>icturc 
by Action (fig, gj 5). It ts a smatl; enpy^ for the figures are much smaller than life- 
si?:e and all are in the same plane, 50 we know thal it dates at least from the 
beginning ul the third century We see standing r>ut in the centre tiic char- 
ming group of the pale bride, who is still veiled, and who receives the last 
counsels fntm another woman, probably Venus. (Plate XLIC)‘fhe bridegroom 
is crowned with flinvers and i^-aits impatiemly beside the nuptial conch, wtaile 
on either side are groups rif women singing the wedding iiymns and prcftarlng 
the perlumcs, 

A few years ago, a liirge composition was discovered in an ancient Roman 
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PtiUc XL!1 



AlJnlirandliiJ wctldLnjf Group of Veitnft and llte wife, f Vatican Mtiseilm. i 
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Fig. SID, — Inltffltbtt into tho I Item. Fowtoi, 


vilta niKir the prrsettT Vilb Item, just tiulside Pompeii. Fri.uti its style it is evi- 
flent that this is the cupy 4(,f a |atc fipurth century ^*r oarly thirtl century drig^Inai. 
'rhc fn-scoes - if which it is cumpuscJ^ are ilic freshesl uf any antique paintings 
yet discjivCR'd and are ihe naly large fines Cfintaining many life-si/e figures. 
We know the date uf the copy, became the work on the villa was interrupted 
hy the v olcanic eruption which destroyed I'omprii, The rtriginals, hi wcver.were 
Cirrek and much okier. 'flicy weru ciipicd in this Pompeiian ermntry home, just 
a.s we decorate onr houses today wntii copies of pictures dating from the Italian 
Renaissance. 1 he subjects of these pictures are extraordinarily interesting. On 
one side, the scene is laid in the gyneccuin, or w timen's quarters uf a Greek 
h<iu.«ip, where a moEher is receiving visitH>rs and also teaching her liittc son 
to read ^hg. licside it is a large panel representing art inttialion inti.i the 
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inysl^ries- Xiide nmldens in the frenzy nf a bkccb^nalinn rite are niacity datieinjT, 
pursued by black winged figures. One nf ihe mkideus tcans exliaiisted upnn rhe 
knees "'fa cotni(>anion, whn apparently tries to revive her (tig* 539)+ 


SaMiitiKry. ^Cliamcterisllic erf llic architGctun of line fourth C'Grftui y wab the cSreitluretructiixe 
hi BuidHurus. Albcna cuminu^d |n etlF«y prtectiiUence In art owIiIe to her kvoA tai»le llUil tnost til 
all, becBEHC of the AtlKrtiiTi ediaal of eciiEptorsL Wc ere femULar wilh the Venus by AlcenrcnGs 
wild WHS Cite of tbc pnpila of PhidEnii. There wiw etio a funruja femfly oficurptofa, (he flriiiol 
wbom WBB B certain PrAUKdOa, the CuntEmporary of PhFdJaa, The next (feueratJun of this family 
was repreeenled hy ChephiBodotus who carved the Kropp rrf Eircne and hcitna, Cei)li!»i3KJot«»' son 
was the great PraxLteEea, the nnJSt famuua sculptor of AtticnE. We are famlliBr ■s-Lth n number of 
Cupids which may be aacribed Id the master bimaetf, E^e Also curved the Sdlyr nnd the Cnidlan 
Venue, the latter a nude flBure, The eKCAVAtlona of the nrchaeoEoglst have yletdcd three authentic 
marfites by Fraalteieai ihe group of Mercury and BacctitiA at Olytnpln, the baae at Mantlnea, and 
the EuboleuB at BleuBis. The art of PraxliPlea waa trtl-o the source ol the typea of funural staluevr 
idealized feminine portruEis. The parriy clothed Venus wllb a mantle draped nbouB the legs ia a 
type wich WCitliiSl ascril>e to another master, ScopD», He bs known tOhaAT: carved the Statue of 
Meienger and a number of haad* fouitd In the mlnS of the temple of Minerva Alea. Scopes ulso 
worked un the Mausoleum loketliernith tkyaiia and Leocliares, Coming |n (he pupils nf Praxi¬ 
teles, it Is very posaiblc that'the Apollo Belvedere I9 |||« wwrk of EupbmnOr. Another pupit of 
PruxitelcB waa bis own son Cep1l](^0tuS, named after bis grandfather* AecurdinH to some 
Bulhorilles he carved (he /aaciui'Ju"of Anziu. A third great nm^lcr ranking with Praxiteles and 
Scopaa was Ihe Durian LyEippua, the fantous sculptor nf Ihe poftrait-statues of AlexartdeCr Hia 
favoriie Babied was Hercules, whom w e find tepfeflenled in a number of works, end we may uls-.'i, 
pcrfiapa, ascribe to him the Orlfiirta] of the Hated figure of Mara in (tie f^Eidovisi CoKeetton. TEie 
origiimi of the Aputyuntenus ia to be ascribed to Lj^^ppus Linnneelkonnbly, and the stalde of Agfas 
found at Delphi in the marble copy of (1 work of (he sritiW imiBter* tn the field of painling wc find n 
generation of great masEert represented by Zeuxin nod Parrhasiim. A pupil of the iHtter+Ti- 
imindiea W«« fattloua for bis picture nf the sacrifice of Iphigedla. ApelEcs was the paintcrot Alexan¬ 
der. and to hia school may be ascrilied the orlBlnal of the pictures of the barite of Tssus and of the 
morrluRfi of Roxana. An echo of the latter is the fresco of the Aldohratidini culledion. To the aume 
period belonged the onginals of the frescoes discovered itt Ihe Villa Item near Pompeii. 

Bibllograpliy.—W, Klein t PrijJtitflrs. tlSlH. — M, Cqllionon; ,-^cnp4T# et Pra.iiMcA, lUfi.— 
J, J, BrurfOuItU; Alejrantler, t'er Cimsse, IIKB. - K. B. flTXBii; AVobe end dip MahidPfi. 

E. A* GxaDNERi.4/fnaac>oit of GroH# fealpterp, ISSB. —W. Amelom- Dip SHalpitirpn deS V’aKbtt- 
nhcilPti Mddtmtts. I0pfc—A- FcirrwxzsiHJBtjUdsfer-cp/eca^s nffffpplt scatpiurp. INOQ.—P,K^^uaxuiAs; 
Poidites d'Lpidaiisos, tfflU. — W. Klew: Pnuitpiisckp SfUdiee. 1689. — A, Cowtr: £We atiische firofr- 
rtitiPfSr tSfW. — W. HzLaitil i^ntersaClranj^pn dbPrdie Jraeipunischd (1.'iiorfmo/eze^, 1-RJ3.— Bmct.'-HMANn: 
DdnirmdJer der MalPTPi des AffPfriainis. ifllO. — Di Pletux; Scdri eelfn eHin tfPnt. 191‘J. B. Nnosu.i; 
Le AhloiJfttnitffti, IlKid. — P. Wintcr 1 Dos Aie^FOndprmosatJt ati6 f^imped lEMM. 



Fig. 320, - Pecadrachm of Syracuse. 



Fig. 531,—TenyjIC of OLympiar Jupiter at Atlueiut. 


CHAPTER XVI 

I 

nit MKLLtSISTlC I‘EIIK>D,— ARCIIITfiCTURt. 

PUBLIC BUTtrUNXS,— ntt tiREAT CAPITALS,— SCULKmilE. NEW TVPES, 
HXIItTKAlT iiTATUIi5i.— THE LOCAL SOlOfJLS. ALEXASDRIA, PEHC'iAMUM, RTIOOtS, 
PAl\r[?i(: AHPI CERAMICS.^—UnLE WORK AN‘D GEMA. 

C REEK art seemed Jeslmcd to fall into vulgarity and munncHsin after ttie 
T death of Alexander, and iLs dtvelcipmcnt during the next two centuries 
is if]deed surprising. We see in tills 
period, more than ever befi>rt, the 
remarkable aplrlnde of the Greek 
people for art. They had lost both 
their political liberty and their faith 
in the old gods^ and the subject 
matter of their art had become nmre 
sensual, but in spile uf ihc nature 
of its rontciil, the artists dignified 
the ugliest and irmsi trivial subjects 
by the esthede manner in which 
they represented them. It was a 
perifKl of luxury, and it Is gencTully 
considered that the refinement ac¬ 
companying decadence Is favorable 
to art. 

The Greek world became inuch 
larger as the result of the c<»nqitcsts 
of Alexander. The peoples itf Asia 
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and Egypt had received iLclIcmsin 
with a certain anitnini nf hesitation up 
to this time, but a tasie for Greek art 
once acquired, they renewed itit styles 
witli yuuthful cntfiusiasni. Greece was 
reborn in the lands of its adoption, 
and Alciiandria, rergantum. Anliijch 
and Kphesns now became the new art 
centres. Each contributed Its own note; 
the variety displayed in the (ifeek an 
o1 these ct'ntiirics is ex]^laJr■ed by the 
diversity ipf Lite ^^cop 1 ^‘S wdio assEmi- 
latcd it. The entire jieriod has been 
called the Alexandrian het+tuse it vras 
in the new A bican cafhtal itnii the art 
and culture O'f the Greeks was believed 
til. hnvf reached iLs highest dcvctrip- 
mcnt. Today, hf»w evcr to do justice to 
the citieij n't' Ashi which coutrihuted as 
much or mnre than Alexanrlria to this 
latest adii-ancement nT Greek art, the 
term IJelleolstic is used lit preference 
as it Es more general. We tlietelorc designate both the period and the art follow¬ 
ing the death of Alexander by the nameT HeUentstic, to distinguish them from 
those of the preceding centuries which were Jrlellcnic^ nr purely Greek. 

We fitul this lleElenistic art existing in Kgytiit, esiicdally at Alexandria; in 
Asia, as at i'crganiura, Rhodes and Antioch; in Itatv, wiiexe it exerdsed a 
strong influence upon Roman art; and even in Greece itself Athens could 
liardJy remain aloof troin this great movement, when it the favorite dty of 
the monarcks who succeeded Alexjiodcr^ They sent their treasures to Athens 
from Asia; indeed, it is verj^ significant that the veil cd the temple nf Jerusaleiu 
was carried tn the -siirirtf of Minerva [VwthenrjLS. Anttochus Kpiphanes, king of 
Syria, h>.k ii|i the constructEon rjfthe OEynipieumAhe temple of Olympian Jupi¬ 
ter at Athens which harj been begun In ihe sixth century a.c. tiefr>rcthe Persian 
War (fig. y2i}. The great structure was left unfnhshcd however, and its gigantic 
Corinthian columns Ctlletl the traveller I'f the Roman iieriod with the same awe 
which we feel ti iday. Mtruvius cites it as an example < if the hypcthral or ri.nifless 
temfdes in which a double Cdtonnade cnclnsed an open ccila wliich was really 
LL enurt. iladilan aftcrw'ard continued ils cnnslniction and left it in the r...rm 
represented liy the existing ruins, so the great temple was never completed. \Vc 
see other evidences of the prestige still maintained by Athens in the ex vntns 
which Attains, king i>f I'ergamura, set up no the AcmprdlSr of which we wdll 
Ireat later, and the pr^^py[aca uf the sairred enclosure at Eleusis, which were 
constructed by the ki.»maii Applus Claudius, in the remains of the latter have 
been found some very bcautiliil triangular capitals, ornamented wtth grifhris and 
curled acanthus leaves (fig. 522). The small octagonal building at .Athens, called 
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FJr. flSJ*—Plan of Pfiene. Tllc tnarfcct quarter, 


ihe Ti,>vrcr of the VVinds. also diiLcs from tlie same pe.riuil (fij;. 5-3)- 
c^'idenily a \vtiter-clock ornamentijH:; ilic CRfilPt; nt'a market j.ilacL% I’ljr one of ilie 
pairtlTngs of Pompeii sLiovvs a similar StniLtun? set in the middle of a square sur¬ 
rounded by a ci>limnadc^ afiparently I he market of the meat vendors. The pnr- 
ticos or build¬ 
ings surround¬ 
ing the Tower 
of the "Winds 
at Atheos have 
long since dis¬ 
appeared. Tlie 
graceful little 
building takes 
iLs name from 
(he rclkTs on 
its eight sides, 
each <if which 
rej}rEseTitS ‘'HC 
r‘f the winds, 
and the w'holc 
forms a sort nf 
frieze extend¬ 
ing around the 
upper [jart nf 
the lower. 

Not unly in 
Athens and the 
surroti ndi ng 



Fl}j. ."Efi, —Ifte V of tliK Cwcavutinns at Pricnc. 
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cduntry:. thronglunji all Greece, grfat 
patrons erected niagiiiftcenl monumental 
structures during this period. The sanciuar)' 
of Olympia, Tor example, rtiust have been 
changed greatly in appearance by the ercc- 
tinu of the circular building iialled Ihe Thil- 
ipeum and the Pijrtico of Echo widi its stat¬ 
ues ijf the generals of Alexander. Later^ in 
tlie Roman period, the Exedra of HerrK.lex 
Atdeus and other structures hiiilt by the 
emperors wercaddexi, Thr ancient sanctuary 
of the Island of [Jdus benehterl to a still 
greater extent by thb religious enthnsiism. 
From the cxcasatitans tnar.le by the French 
nrchacoluglsts of the Schfiol at Athena, we 
see what sort of cities grew up around the 
famous jinncluarics during this fi'eriod. The 
population of Delos w as most eosmopolitau, 
for there was a quarter fur the Italians and 
another for the Levantinex. The city was 
laid out to follow the contour of the ground and^ in a general way, its streets 
and squares were planned according to the rules laid dowm by the Ionian arclii- 
tect, Hippodanins of Miletus, 

One temarkable building w^as the so-caiied l*ortico of the Uulis^ a large hail 
the roof of which was supported by pillars with brackets in the form of kncel¬ 
ling bullx This capita] or bracket ornamented with animal fcjrms was ifflcti used 
in Roman times; indeed tjtc shall see that many of the architectural types after¬ 
ward imitated at Rome were created during t|ie Hellenistic period. These flour¬ 
ishing cities w'hicli grew up about sucli sanctuaries as Delos amJ Ulympia rc- 
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quired iuunici|]al buildings, and the Portico^ of 
the Bulls seems to have been used for festivals 
,ind assemblies. 

Pricne, one of the fameus Hellenistic cities 
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rtf Asia^ was even idore reguUifly laid 'nit in city blacks 
tmiJ squares. It was txca%'aicii (iSyi-ifigg) tiiider the 
auspices of the Musctiiti o1 ami its ruins were 

found in such xTiti excelleiU state of preservation (hat it 
may be taken as a {■uud type ^.l^ a MetlenisLic city of 
seciftid rank 524 unrl 525). The oily was set ujion 
the spur of □ rocky rmfuntain overlooking tlie valley of 
the iMeiinder I^iver. Prom the (errtices formed by its 
streets^ the dvci' may be seen vvinctiitg across the plain 
Until it Joses itself in the setu N^otw ithstanding the sharp 
pitch of the g;roimd, the streets intersccl one another 
at ri[4ht angles. There are six horij^.oiita] streets and 
sixteen tjihers 111 lining up and down the steep slope^ so 
it 'w.-us necessary lu build stairways to make the ascent. 

At the street comers, they placed marble benches and 
public fountains with an o|jeuing for (he jinrpose of 
lilting piterhers from the ivatcr collected inside (fig. 526^ 

'Phe houses Itad as few doiira upening inta the 
street as possible. If the house M,i:ts tjn two streets, the entrance opened into the 
smaller of (he twi>, so that it might be cncealecl I'ram those w ho passed alotig 
(he main thorough fare. A lateral corridor led from (he entrance tft a rectangular 
court into Inch all Ehc rooms opntied. At the rear of the court wtts the fn- 
or principal room of the hmise, w hich was ornamented more than the 



FSr. 529,—pi [in of the 
lemptc of Prieiw. 




Others and served both as a dining and reception hall figs. 527 and sjiS). 

1 he Greek dwellings of both Delos and Priencieerc very similarly arranged, 
all had a central court, which varied in size, 
in wdiich respect they ditreretl from the 
curly Roman houses, 't he kdttr had a cov¬ 
ered hall in the centre instead of a court. 

This hall, which w'as called (he rj/r/Hw. 
was lighted from an opening in the eeiling 
wdiich let in the min as w'ell; this col¬ 
lected in a small central cistern. The two 
types of houses arc derived from very dif¬ 
ferent SJ.mrcea. The Greek house luiginaied 


i» the pre-1 [cllenic dwelling 


h had 


both court and the latter becom¬ 

ing the /nW/ff/'j/HL The Roman hi»mc had 
Us begitiuing in the primitive [jilin hut 
constmeted *if logs and branches, with an 
opeoiiig in the centre of the roof to let oul 
tfie Smoke. 'I hls Roman type of lionse was 
□ Di used after the end of the Republic; in 
the first century a.o. it Ijccame fasiiiounblc 
to imitate everthing Greek, and the renlnil 
court W'as introduced inr«4 R .maii dwell- 
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Entablature of the temple 
of Pritfie, 
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ill^s, so mi-isl of tlicsc of iVunpi-ii UTid Knmc were trueGttjek (louses 

iiTJtl liiiHr refnaimi may be stutlied in eumparison w'ith Elmse of Ui.^lua and PrJene. 
JSomr of ihtr houstrs <i1 ]''r>mpt(i w'fi'e more thari one story hifjli; and seeti lioiises 
miiat have also cxistetl in the llellenistie cities like Alcxundriaand Aittioeti. 
'I'liose of I J^lus BTid IMene are probably typical i^f the leas populous ri(it‘a where 
there w^as more room tf> build. 

Tfie lemple of I'riene, constructed by AlcscruidcTr, w:ia in the highest part of 
the city* It was built of marble nnd Ls of especial interest for its aicliiij-ct %vas 
Fythis wbo superintended tlie crtrclirm id'lhe Maustjleum of JJalit^nmassus and 
w'us mentiuned by Hiny as i>ne ot the greatest Ii'mlan architecis (figs. 

Iligli Lip in -iTnpihi^f curner of IViene W'ftS the theatre; tielow' it f^vi^riooking 
Hie market place with its slu>ps was the great portico^ or liiera stfjju which was a 

ojvereri passage way. Thest- purticos are char- 
aeteristic of the serai-indcpendent dties of tite 
Orient to w hieii Alesander and his successors 
had Cline filed many priiilcges, the wealthy 
dtiKcns of intidhH'tuwl tastes gathered for dis¬ 
cussion tinder these p^mictw, which were mtlicr 
a shelter froni the sun than from the rain in that 
dimate. Soraettmcs they had tw'o stories like 
the one surrounding tin- Sf^narc at l^crgHamusn; 
in this ctme it was cidied a basibra^ nr ].iEace of 
cunimcLs. Idle balcony iif ilm upper floor was 
deco rated with relief earvfngs cf militarr tro' 
phies w'hieh the artists of the Roman Plmpire 
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imitail'd with ^rrai succf&s (fig¬ 
ure 551). (Jn itit^ noitU sidt' nf 
the square cif Pergumum wtis liie 
fanioiis library ten ilinusind 
ynEumea which were Sf't in Tiicllfs 
arimnd a large fpciangubr biLll. 

During the |ie- 

riod the niUEiicipal library uften 
had a special building t*i Iiousk" 
it; that cd Ephesus, which was 
excavated by the Austria 115+ had 
a rich faijaiic in which a row nf 
ihrct window^s surniouiited its 
three dinars (hgs. 53: and 533), 
‘nic maniiScri]>Ls were kept iu 
rectangular rriches set inlu the 
wall S|.kaees between the cpLumns, 
At the back ih' I In' hall was a 
greater niche in w'hich a large 



Filf. Q. 3 ^, kEfitnrrttiPn td [lit (•n.Tlde nf Hie Librnry 
ol ELphesuft. f.Vfi'rt)i 2 Hn. 1 


Statue was set whlcli w'ius either 

a re|jrcscntatitni nf the city itself or the apijthenshi of the rnrinarch w h-i liad 
erected the bnihling, 1 he library ef Ephesus w'iis imitated in Roman times; 
rucent excaVittirms of the Eaths ipf Caracalki at Rome havt" laid, hate two por¬ 
tions iPt the building adjniniug the palai^tra, w hich are evidently libraries. Here 
W*‘ the same arraugetnent of niches and columns as were fnumt in the li- 
brfiry of Ephesu-S. 




The intellectual life i>f the TTellenistic city also (blind exfitf-sslon in a build¬ 
ing called the gymnasium, which was dedicate^! to the education of y,,.uLh and 
performed the Same service as our own secomlary schools, nir site of the gym¬ 
nasium of Soluntum 
was rather testrirleij 
and the various parts 
of the structure were 
Set tiruund a sort of 
cloistijrof two stories. 

The liEWtr of these 
WHS Doric, and the 
upjjcr, Ionic,. It was 
no I very largCtUS 
rioluntuni was hur a 
small city [fig, 534}^ 

We may take tiiui of 
Syracuse us an ex- 
cellenL example iff a 
typical Greek gym¬ 
nasium. There w’cre 
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scmicirciiL’dT Iters 1 if seats for those whn attended the courses and lectures in front 
ijf a small temple^ behind \vliich was tlie palaestra used fur ailileiic cxerdseSr 
vVrimnd the palaestra ran a portieo where people promenaded iind ctmversedj 
and where the library' w'as pro ball I y locateti. 

( Ine almost indispensable feature 1 if a Hellenistic city was the 
where the tuunicipal council met- The autnnoniy enjoyed by many Asiatic dties 
made such a biiildirig neecssary, and hem the deliberations tif the little senate 
|iii>k place. The only one of w'hieh w^e have any accurate knowledge is that of 
Miletus, which WHS also excavated by the Mtisetim of Ik-rlin, fhe entrance led 
ihrrpugh a portico, not nnlikc ft propylaettm with its Ea^-ade of four columns^ into 
a Tsxiiingular court w'herc there was another portico as W'ctl, In the centre was 
an altar, or perhaps the lomh of a distinguished dti/en, and at the rear i>f the 
court were located the council hall and the dty 'nrfidcsu 

III si>fnp cities the municipal council met in the theatre as at I'riene- The 
IJcIh-nistic cities had a theatre, even the little fruniicr cities out m the 

desertt but it differed from the older Hellenic t’lreek theatre In tw'o respects; it 
wMS larger and the stage was more richly oriianiented. More artors were 
employed and a Stage was n'quSred large enougli to put on gr4'iit fiageants, so 
these stages embellished with columns began to assume monumental proprir- 
lions. The decoration of the stage grew more and more urnatc until hi Roman 
rimes it passed entirely br?yond (he limits of good taste. At I’ach side of tlir 
stage was the d'-mhle door Ihnmgh which act<jra and chorus entered. In Ihv 
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itf there ft Cireubir rlftncing plocc nr orclifslrci tor the 

cinjruSi. as (lestribed hy VitniviusL TJie line ot the stage turmed a tangent itj 
the drek’ descriljetl by ilie Jffwet tiers of seats (tig. SJ5). 

The auditorium was Mill of aU fjrn|njrtiim to the sijtc t»f these Hellentslie 
cities. It was the great ostciitattim ijerirjcJ j the miTiOr cities vied witli uno anothiT 
in the ctinslriictiim of enorjmms theatres with a seating cif.iadty ftirr ihmisatids 
of speclators. At Atlicns^ the theatre of Dinnysus \ras rebntlt with a eostliiicss 
uncquatled by any tif die other Greek theatrea (fig. 53O). The base of the stage 
was oniamented with sculptures in high relief and the marble Seats for the 
magislrjies and City officials were magnificent (fig. 537), The greatest theatre in 
the Greek ci l mfes was in Syracuse; the mins uf its gaiterit^, =irchestni and 
stage are siilE to he seen. The greatest theatre in trreci’C, acci.'rding to E*ausanias, 
was that ot the sanctuary *i{ Asclepius at Epidaurus (fig. 535). 

Very different from tiie theatre was flu- Odeum^ ii'hich was crmstructed for 
nuisical per fur man ces* I he Odeum of Athens was erected by iVricles and 
rebuilt hy 1 k-mdes Aiiicus; the ruins of its tiers of sesits and of the firoseeniiim 
wall are still i.< be seen at the foot of the Acropolis (fig. 5jS), it was originally 
covered snth a wooden roof 

J'l complete our di'scription of the licElentAtic city^ it is neceSHiary to mcn^ 
tion the tombs, although the greatest eclecticism prevailed in this matter. Every 
jhatE of this new and Citsmopolitan Grct'k world continued to practice its uwn 
ancient mi'thud of buHsd. .At Athens intcrntetus were .still made at the CTramicus 
and the traditional funeral siehie were set above the Sepulchres, but the sculp¬ 
tures iirnnmenting them became inort and more trivial and lucking in interest. 
At times the old sulijccts, such a.s tbe last leave-taking of the deceased, ft]:ipear 
In .small rtlkTs ornamented with a profusion of acanihu.s lenvea (fig. 3^0); Again, 
we.srf only purely decoraiivc dc.signs, like those on the beautiful that ait- 

atipiK^swl tu be fimcr.d urns (fig. 53ft). b, Asia morntmental tombs ofthetvpe 
of the VL-iusoleum are repeated in sjm(iEcr forms with a rectangular or circular 
base; even in far-off Sicily the same style was followed, as in the so-called tumb 
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icnifih's has bfon 
IrfL until thr t»£t, 
reli^iaiu^ btliltifng 
LisiiHlIy bud Ljld 


i>f M'heron at Agrigentum. 
Thi5 is a pLiin tuwiT built in 
the fnrui i>t' 'a truncated pyra- 
Tinid, (Vsr its m^dls slajpc toward 
the ceiiirt?, ajtd there is a 
I'iilse duajr in its upper itory. 
The door r>u the gruund Rni/r 
sh<»wn in rmr repri.nliictia>u is 
modern. The Ki imans IntitatetL 
bi-th this tower shaped tomh 
and the Oiienta] sarcophagi. 
Matty Keltenisllc sarcophagi 
are round in 1hc .Asmtic cities, 
and there was quite a traffic 
in the sarcophagi from Ahlil 
at Rome. 

un of the 
purposely 
tiir it is in 
I5tli]ijfngs that we 
d old establisheti 
traaitif>us most .smJpuh^usiy 
observed. Ltut in this era of ar- 
Flit. — In the dieiitre nt Athens. ehitcctural imi.'ivalious, even 

these shared in the universal 
change which took place. Tlie philosophical, almost pantheistic, character of 
the religtnn of this period, as well as the aclua] worship of the gods, gavi' rise 
to a taste far great, richly decorated altars, a fitting hnisliing touch [o a temple 

which was already 
ti recklessly expen¬ 
sive tribute bo llat 
deity* The i.ilder 
altars rather recall 
the old Myccaaeau 
nil tar set in the 
Court in frimt uf 

Fn,iUT^r..T|^ [ju[ 

altais 
si^c set 
lOut by lhfmb*-ives 
with enormous 
Liases, which were 
often cimiinicnled 

_ with relict sculp- 

turcH. Such an altar 
was e tnagniftcent 


' Ptan of the (Jilcum nt Athene. 
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Rftht’sus, rht.' 


demunstriition ol" ihf rcvL'iL'iice of its htnlJer lor iht 
riPtt' enlarged of Jujuttr, f:ithrr wf heaven 

and earth. In our en'Raidcratu/n of die art of Terga- 
tnitm vve shall the grf?at altar at that dly, 

which was eofiibellishecl with relief carv in^ja of the 
battle of I he gr*ijsantJ gianla. Weshtiuld also mentinta 
the great altars of Magnesia as weM as others at t^yra- 
ciise aiid Paegtutti, the imijosing romains 'if whieli 
are still to be seen. All of these date from the Ncl- 
leuistic peril nL 

Temples were also required for the local deities 
of these I lellenistic cities; these Followed ilie old ctas- 
siral models. ^Ve se^:■^ howe% ert a tendency to turn to 
the types of Asiatic Greece^ as in the t Jlympieum at 
Athens and the temple of Apol]i> nidymacus at Mile¬ 
tus. The latter was a colossal hyjiethrril structure with 
li large central ci>nrt and three rows uf cidunins on 
its faij,^de (fig. 342}, The temple of AjhiIIo at Mi Ictus, 
that of Juno in Samos, and ilie Ei^mplt* ijf Diana at 

monuments of Eonia^ were 
all octastyle. The expluration 
of the temple at Mile tug. was 
most diftieult as its site had 
bcL-cinse a pond, hm the plan 
could hr- traced and tEmw 
colummr still standing gtte us 
some idea of its cemstruction. 

Inside the court were pilasters 
with Ionian capituls of stucco, 

■fhese new ideas and ar^ 
ehitfctural principles were 
evolved in both Hgyjit and 
-\-Sia, but esiiecially in the 
Asiatic Greek cities, rhe 

study of the development if the classical styles in tht- 
Orient is,, thereforr", most imj^ortLint to us. 

The Doric nrdtw had been adopted in Asia to a 
cerlflin extent, but it was always coldly inlerpretL'd. 
Instf-ad of the curved mouiaiiig called the echinus, the 
t>oric Cxipital was Biirmtnmtcd by a square section anti 
the columns, which had always been comparatively 
short and close bigeihcr, were made more slender and 
were miire widely spaced, ITie Ionic urdcr alsu nndcr- 
wcnl a change in Asia, acf|iiiring new^ charHCtcristics 
which the Roman imitators have made very familiar tu 
us. The column was set upon a higher plinth, more 


Ffg. jIO,— Funeml Etcla. 
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Ftj;. 53a, —Funeral urn. 
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mcmldinga ’rt'f^re arldeil to thtr base, and, most 
imporUinl all, the capiLal, whil^ presetviitg 
its volutes, lost Its ej^g-arid-tongue pattern and 
was decurtited niih the honpj'suckle pattern, 
acanthus leaves and rosettes Ifig. 543)- 

The tetnple of Jupiter, or OlympEeuni, at 
Athens is the rni*5t typical exnntple r>f the Co¬ 
rinthian i.irder til. this periucl, although the ar¬ 
chitect I lermiiLigcnes, who was theaiiuhor "I' a 
tteatise followed by Vltnivius, opposed ihe 
C-orinihian tupitnl. The building craiu? of the 
Afiintie cities is also shown by the popularity 
of the architectural treatises of the time which 
laid down rules and precepts for ci instruction. 
The most farnous of these vt'as timt i>f BerniiH 
genes; ii:& W'ide circulation^ which biclui.led 
luily, sheds much light on the origins iir Koman 
art- Krom this time forwar^l, the iunian cities 
began tn supply tlic distant Ocddcnl with bfith architects urn I ideas regarding 
art-hitccltirc- Hermogcnesreppcaents the beginning of the introciuctlon of oriental 
Greek influence into Komc and By/antiitni, lie was the precnrSriTof Apollndorus 

Ilf Damascus w'hn Itiiill the Fn-irum of Trajan, and 
of the two atcliitccts nf Sancta Sojihia, who were 
also froin, Asia, Some of the temples of Republican 
Rome w'cre of ihe bmic nrdcr^ for the IldlcnisEk 
architect-s in. I .a tin m seem to have followed the pre¬ 
cepts of Hermngenes, As the writings of ilcrnuigenes 
are now lost* there has been a tlestre ti> discover 
some cff the buildings which he const meted- Great 
hopes were aroused iiL the time of the exploration of 
the temple of l>iana at llagnesia, w Uich wms reputed 
t-j be his work, W'e see in this many innovalious 
which wx’re not in the Isest of taste. Tlibi is especial¬ 
ly true of ihc windows set in. the pediments instead 
of sculptures. Tlie temple is octastyle* and the central 
columns arc more widely se|:i:irated than elsewhere. 
The is small* but the vestihiTlc* ot 
[ s unusually lapge ami is separated from the purticD 
by means td Culumn.s which are incorporated in 
the ivalt up ti> a certain height, as turns the custom in 
Dgypt. d his was also a fealure of the temple of 
I'riene, I lermogenes collected in ins lx^uk& the 
results Ilf all the experience of ancient times, and lut 
desired to combine all this in a Intrmonious manner 
FJr. 542 .-Plan of the temple buildings. The same is true <jf Vitruvius 

ofiHiletus, who found it ncccssary^ t^ describe in detail his 
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basilica at Phant:!, sn greatly did it 
dltVer frort'i (In? IratlttEonal type. 

This tc^ndeucy □!' the Hellenis¬ 
tic arcliiteets lo depart from estab¬ 
lished precedents is also sh4>wn in 
the temple ol Minerva at Priene : 
u[ready mcnticniL'd. Here PythiSi 
who directed lire leH the 

I'rie/C out of the Ionic entablature; 
in other wnids, lie capriciously set Fig, 543. —Capnti) from iLe iuntpicDt Ss/dis. 
the cornice directly upon the ar- 

cliitnivc (lig. 5 j,u)* UnriirtunatfVy we areubligcd to rely ioi- much upon the data 
obL'iiued ['rom ihe dlics I'l' second rank for our study ffr this period. We know 
ntuhtnjT ijf rhe j^reat (“i|utids of the kinj^doms frmnded by the generals of Ales- 
anrJtr, and these were naturally llie fcireat centrirs of artistic pruduedem. SeleucLa, 
fi<r examplet located at the confluence of the Titjris and Euphrates where Orient 
met t Jeeident, niiiist have been a very favurable situation for the creation uf new 
iy|.>es. A ct in elusion of this sort may be drawn fn>m the important jiart played by 
Antioch, the capital uf l^yria. which was still considered the third oily of the world 
in R'lman times, ratikinj; next after [<ome and Alexandria. There seems tn be 
iiir doubt that ct fjrcat scIicnjI grew up in this part of the w^rld which was later lo 
exert a pow^eri'ul influence on the br^innings of llyKintine art We have no posi¬ 
tive kriowlcdt;e iifjt^ palaces and other great liiiihliugs. Still mure b> be rcgrui- 
ted is our IgrtoTance concerning Atc.Kandria, the most nmtlem city of Its lime 
and the seal of a court noted h>r its culture and refiucmcnt. Indeed, it must 
have resembled! a present day European capital; it w^as famaus for its mysticism 
and sciendfle intPTcst and was an impt^rtani art centre as well. 

The tleflcriptions by the anctenl writers tell us little of the fomcius library^ 
the museum, or the royal palace. The last named occupied almost a third of the 
area of (he city and In it w^^ere helil the sumiuiiuus feasts described by Theocri¬ 
tus. 'Ilie soil of the Mile della is unfavorable to the preservation of important 
remasnB, and important excavatiims are impossible because the modern city 


Fig. 1H4, — Tlie PhBruE at Aleiandn*. Relief in the vallltidrill of PlM. 
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liCCUpirH llii? sitt' of the ancient c:tpiutl^ Onlv ihnnigh coins and relEef carvijiK& 
has it been possible tn make a restoration of the famous t'haros^ or ligiithousc, 
VLhich was one cff tite Seven Wonders of the world (fig* 544^* 

ft-Tgamum is the only capital of which we have accurate kn'<W'ledgr, It was 
the chief city of one of the smallest of the Macedonian states in ^Vsim This city 
wtis explored under the direction ul the Museum of Hcriin and has liirnished im¬ 
portant data on the architecture and sculpture rjf the periifd. Ci.fm|jared with 
Alexntiilria and Antioch it wtis only a small prt»vincial cnptiaL Us hemses lav on 
the slopes of a steep hill, on the terraces of which were the various public build' 
ings and montiments, such ns (he thenlie. the Ixtsitiea^ the library, temples nnd 
the great almr* Un (he stimiait of the hill w ere the two royal palaces. The smaller 
of tlic two was the oldeCf tint both wmre of the same (ypc- 'I'he plans nl these 
rcrngiimene palaces do not dilfer greally from those of the private dwellings; 
only the courts which w'os suiroimded with a colonnade^ was larger. About the 
court, like a mediaeval monasteryT lay the variijus apartments of the building, 
AUhoiiyh these palaces give us litde Idea of the ^real royal residences of Antioch 

and Alexsmlria, it is irnporLitti (•! note that 
even in this latest petted ofl.lrcek culture they 
stilt prestTVe the mrangeincnt of the pal¬ 
aces of Tiryns and Crete. There is a courtT 
and the irhiiiiiiim ttu)k the place of the 
old rnegufon nts an assembly hall and diuing- 
room. It is not unlikely, luiwe\'ert that fur¬ 
ther to the east, as in .Srlinidti, the Hellenistic 
]>a]ace 3 bore a eloscr resemblance to those of 
the .Assyrian and Persian nttmarchs 

The eviilntji>n of Llreek art during this pe¬ 
riod can be hillnvi^cd more closely in the field of 
sculpture than in. that of ai'chitectsjre. 

The old types ilKmisclves become nnjre 
vivid and personal in (heir character. A chtirac^ 
teristic example is the marv'etous statue called 
the Victory of iria moth race, which is supposed 
to have been carved for Demetrius of Syria In 
conirrtcuioration of liis victory cjvcr rtoieniy in 
30G u,c. (fig. 54f;). The godriess, set upon the 
[trow of a ship, raises in one hand the tropijy 
seized lVi>m the enemy. Her body leans forward 
and defies the contrary wind which whips her 
garment Into quivering Folds. A'ho would have 
prophesied that such a statuC;, so loeaudful in all 
its ijetails, Hying ihoiugh the nir and speeding 
the trireme of the king ul‘ Syria itn Irt victory, 
would l>e the descendant of tliat first A'iclory 
of Archerniius, which w ns compel!etl to kneel 
upon the gnmnd in order to seem to fly> Thns 



Fig- ^3u— Tke Victory of Samo 
thrBtc. ( Loeore.} 
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did the inspired art of the Ionian 
sculptors nKKiify the old inulilional 
types. NcviTtheless, .Athens, the 
ancient art centre, still survived and 
reproduced many of the great works 
of an earlier day which have come 
down to us. It w-as here that the great 
industry of making copies of great 
statues grew up at this time- Mention 
has already been made of a ship from 
Athens found under the sea nr*ar 
Madhia in 'runis. Its cargo is convin¬ 
cing proof that the reproductions by 
the sculptors of Athens w’cre the most 
highly prized in the ancient w'orld. 

Many of the copies of this period 
were very free and even attain a cer¬ 
tain originality of their «iwn us in the 
case of the Vemus de Medici, w'hich 
wa.s a reproduction of the Venus of 
Praxiteles, It varied from it.s model, 
however, in that instead of being 
represented as coming from the bath 
with jar and mantle, she is supp(»sed 
to liave risen I’rum the wavi'S l«» ac¬ 
count for her lack of dminry and is 
accompanied by a Cupid and a dol¬ 
phin. (Plate XI.III.) Many <»f the statues of thi.s periiKl bcci>me more and more 
sensual, but one more pleasing type is that of the goddess nesting one knee 
upon the ground, while the other leg is doubled up (hg. 54<))< This is thought 
to be the work of Daedalus of Hithynia, the f Vwcrrw se Urvantem mentioned by 
Pliny. The Oriental tastes of .Alexandria and western Asia are plainly shown by 
a preference for a plumi>er Venus with more rounded contours (fig. 547). 

The erotic tendency of the time even went so far as a love for the abnormal, 
as witnessed by the numerous statues of the hermaphrodite. In Pergamum a 
group executed by the son of Praxiteles was famous for the effect pir>duce<l 
bysh^jwing the impressj«m made by the t»njch of fingers upon the body, giving 
it the appearance ()f flesh rather than marble. Bryaxis, another .Asiatic artist, 
carved a group representing the sensual myth of .Afmllo and Daphne, which 
was in the envinms of .Antioch. One ancient writer says in its praise: “The 
miml never wearies 4»f remembering that form... the delicacy of the neck, the 
girdle, the tunic. The very statue seems to sing," 'Ilie old gods fall more and 
more into oblivion. Only rarely is Jupiter represented as the stately old lord of 
the world; he is even confounded with .Xsclepius. The only type created or 
perfected is that of Bacchu.s, or Ihonysus. always a sensual one, and it was mo.st 
natunil that this old .Asiatic god should now be llellenizerl. It is interesting to 



Flit. 510. — The crouchioK VeniiB. f Vatican J 
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sec him becomini; younger and 
ending by being a beardless youth 
ernwned with leaves. He is the imly 
god who reneuTi his youth as time 
goes on; most of the Greek g4Kls 
grow older. Even the Christ of the 
catacombs is at first without the 
beard which is added Inter. 

We begin to see in .-Mexandrian 
art certain «)thcr deities of second 
rank, some of whom deviate from the 
ni»rmal human form. 1 he restless and 
agitated slumber of the Furies is ad¬ 
mirably rendered in the head in the 
Museum deJIr Terme (fig. 548). 

Muses and giants now begin to 
apf>ear as well, and, most popular 
of all, fauns and satyrs offer new and 
graceful themes to the sculptor. The 
group of centaurs found in tlie ruins 
of Hadrian's Villa is most unusual 
(figs. 550 and 551). .An old centaur 
whose hands are bound behind his 
back is mounted by a Cupid who 
pulls his hair with masterful air, 
evidently a represemtation of senile love. The figure of the Cupid has not been 
lost in the copy of this group that is in the Louvre (fig. 549). Wry different is 
the young centaur from Hadrian’s Villa, which walks cheerfully along snapping 
his fingers. .Although we still sec the 
place where Cupid sat upon his back, 
the body was evidently no heavy 
burden for his youthful strength. 

These tw'o centaurs, a piquant illus¬ 
tration of an epigram on love, are 
believed to be the work of .Aristcas 
and I'apias of Aphrodisias. 

Religion becomes more and 
more an intellectual w orship of the 
Supreme Being, the Ruler of the 
universe. We get some conception 
of this intelligent mysticism, the 
precursor of a higher faith, from the 
statue of the praying y<mth, a bronze 
copy of w hich is now' in the .Museum 
of Berlin (fig. 552). lliis was the 
work of a pui)il of Lysippus named Pig.stg. steeping Fury. fMaseam deiie TermeJliout. 


Pig. 547.— Burt of Venus from near Mndhin. 
fMuieum of Tunis.) 
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Boethus. Moreover* instead of the 
old gods and goddesses we now 
see personifications of dtics. Such 
is the representation of Antioch by 
Eutychides, of which it was said 
in ancient times that the bronze 
in which it was cast seemed more 
fluid than water. The figure sits 
upon a rocky eminence and h*dds 
some ears of grain in her hand. On 
her head is the crown of tf»wers, 
an indispensible attribute of the 
personified city. Very apt is the 
topographical allusion expressed by 
the child emerging from the ground 
at her feet* for the River fJrontcs* 
after flowing for some distance un¬ 
derground gushes forth at Antioch. 

Eutychides was als<» a pupil of 
Lysippus, and the art of the mas¬ 
ter is to be seen in the majesty of the figure and the graceful folds of the 
drapery (tig. 553). 

•Sculptural representations of cities, rivers, and the like, became more and 
more frequent as time went on. These were the models followed by the sculi»tors 
of the public statues of Rome, of w'h<.im compositions of this sort were often 



Fig S|0. Old centmur and Cupid. LouvreJ 



Figa. SO and Kl. - Young centaur and old centaur from Hadrian's VUla. (CapUoUn*.) 
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Pis, 3®. — The prnyimr i yuth Fin?. Antioclin by EutychictcSr 

by RoCIhus. o/'jftprbViJ fMaseam of thr VatkOJlJ 


ref|nirtfb In the hoitoras of o silver vtsseiSf jifobahly made ia Alexandria 
durinp the p3t1v years, of tlic Koman EmpirL^ wd see lratidsti>md fi(jureB in high 
rdiefi one represents the city of Alexandria as a seated Minena [fig. 554); the 
other donsLst of bao wrjtnen's heads personifying Alexandria and Rome. Thi* 
allegorical Nile group, which alsii prxikably dates from ihc Roman periotl, sug¬ 
gests an analogous inspiration. The great river is represented as the reeumhent 
figure fpf an old man with flowing beard and crowneti with ears of gtain, rccUn- 
a comucopia. Sixte<^tt small ehLIdren, representing the 
rrjSE each year, swarm about hift body, one of t] 
right shonkter {fig. 555). 

This Nile gnmp was Imitated at Rome, where a statue w'as carved to repre^ 
sent tlie Tiber and which fi>rmed a companion gftujp fnr the former. Out in the 
Prorinces the rivers of the vari'ms parts <>f the Empire were represtmted in the 
same manner during the Knnsan period. The figure of a god Liy stretched out 
upon the ground, and his aquatic nature was indicated by a ]ar ur amphora 
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beneath his arm. E'Vjiiti this a jet 
nf water Rushed- 1 here is a statue 
r>L' the Guadiana in the Museum o( 

Seville and the fraRinents of the 
river gi ld nf the Rhine in (he Muse¬ 
um nf I5n[iii. The artistic tradition 
of such a liRure Icatiitig a^ainsl a 
jar of water even survives Lu t^hris- 
tian art as well irt the reprcsenLitj.on 
of nertain springs and JuCiilltics. tf 
a springs it is a female hgure;; if a 
rivett a male imc. 

In addition to these allegorical 
subjects, we also see etimpositions 
of an idyllic nature. Also many of 
the w'orks of the preceding centu¬ 
ries were copied w'ith a more graces 
fill touch during the fiellentstic 
penrM'h for example;, the yDuthfui runner, who pnlls a thorn from his font after 
the race, Is represented by liic Ilellcnistie sctiiplors with a more rounded form 
and softer hair (fig. 55 G). A favtu-ilc subject often copie<l w^as that of a child 
struggling with a goiise, a cliurming contest ami a ptinnly iif the athletic statues 
of former times. J he little fellow' attempEs lo strangle the great bin.! and the 
gooae otTiTs a spirited defense (fig. 55?)' This group wari often et.ipied and imi¬ 
tated; the l^rig^nal wan aacrilHid by the ancient writers to Boethus, witom we 
tmve already mentioued as the sculptor of the Braying Youth, Ijiter, during 
the Roman period, the group of child and goose w'as executCTi with much less 
spirit; lierc the gnusc caresses the child and the struggle is a rath PIT liLtTH*' I 
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FIk- Plate ariiHjnentGil with A relief 
rEnresEntinc Alexandria. (MitSfUnt of B^rUn.i 



Fig. 555, — Allef^oHcal Brojp rcpresenlirai the Nile. (Musmm of the E Virieun.^ 
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Pile SSe.—Youthful runner UklnR 
a thorn from his foot. 


Fig. S7. - Boy itrangling a goose. 
(Museum of the Vatican.) 


The last stage of the evolution of this group by BoiHhus is seen in the Roman 

fountain prescr\’cd in the Museum of Valencia, 
where the goose a|>pears to whisper into the car 
of the smiling child (fig. 538). 

.Although not the most characteristic exam¬ 
ple of these statues of children, the most poetical 
is the gnmp of two children kissing, the sc**called 
Cupid and Psyche of the Capituline Museum 
(fig. 559). \Vc might think this a plastic illus¬ 
tration of the r«»mancc of Daphnis and Chloe, a 
cliarming story <if the love of two children by 
Longus, if it had not been written later. 'Hieir 
bodies have a feminine softness; the boy smile.s 
as he kisses the little girl who bends her head 
in surprise at the caress of the little shepherd. 
Even in a corrupt Hellenistic metropolis sculptor 
and writer alike found a public appreciative of 
a simple pastoral idyl. 

In addition to subjects the p»>etical nature of 

which conferred a certain idealuaticm upon them, 

« ... there was another artistic movement which was 

Pig. 5%. - Boy vitb gooM. 

(Museum of Valencia.) m the direction of a more realistic interpretation 
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FIk. 550.— Cupid and Psjchc. 
(CapUoUne MuMrum.i 


Atarn^ 

Fin. 500. - MarBjTBB. 
(Mnteum of Constuntinople.i 


of nature. An example of this tendency is the group of Marsyas hung by A|k>11o. 
The satyr’s muscles are strained in a manner that ap{K*ars exaggerated, antici¬ 
pating a style which became popular at I’ergamum and Rhodes (fig. 5O0). This 
may have originated in the portraits <»f this iKrriod which were better likenesses 
<*{ the models tlian any we have yet seen. The old Greek portraits w'crc rather 
rare, and as their subjects were almost always persons of superior attainments, 
there was a natural tendency to idealize them, as in the case of the portraits of 
Sappho, .Vspa.sia and Pericles. The same was also true of funeral stelae with their 
portraits of the deceased and the family. Lysippus, with his enthusiasm for a 
vivid interpretation of nature, was the artist who opened the door to the extreme 
realism of this pcrifKl. His portraits of Alexander the Great were both excel¬ 
lent likenesses and masterpieces. His brother, Lysistratus, vras noted for his 
method of making portrait statues by making a cast of the features of the sub¬ 
ject, but we are not to believe that he u'as content with the cast only; indeed, 
we know that the sculptors of the great period of the Renaissance also made 
casts as an acccss<iry to the execution of their remarkable portrait statues. 

The su{>crb (xjrtraits of Sophocles and Demosthenes arc excellent examples 
of the genius of the .Athenian sculptors for portrait sculpture, although they date 
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FIk. SfiQ. — Henil erf SuphuClcBL (Lutrran.i 


PiK. Ml- — PoUrnll «(it44e SoplKmtes. 
(MinHfum <if the Laicraii.lt 


frem different periods^ fnr that of 
Sophocles is the older of the two. The 
original tif ihe latter was probaUty cast 
in bronze; it may have been one of 
the stairu's oriiJimeriitiiig the theatre at 
Athetts, I he only copy as yet discoV“ 
eredisihe marble in the Museum of tlte 
l^ateran which was h^iitsd at Temicina 
ill tSjo. Considering it from every 
angltf U Is n perfect portrayal of the 
inteliectuul man in full prissession of all 
his [ihystcal and men til pow'ei s. The 
pusture is one of complete repose^ 
very ditTenent 
aC ’ 


different from the sensttuus abandon of the Faun 
of ilie Latenm rests both feet firmly uprm the ground; the Inxly^ which natural¬ 
ly shows no marks af physteal toil, leans back slightly in an attitude of contem¬ 


plation. The arms are drawn up naturally and gracefully without a trace of 
affectation (tigs. 561 and 

The statue of Demosthenes represents another step triward realism. His face 
is lined, the result of the vain efTifrts of a great man to presert^e the liberties of 
the fatherland, 'I'his figure is probably the W'urk of hjlycuctes and has been very 
pocirly restored. Instead of holding up the mantle, the hands are folded, giving 
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Fllf, 563. ForlraLt of D«nici«tbene«. Fig. 2S4. — Hrid wf DemtMibcnoB. fVatfant.i 


a Still more vivid imprcL'^siDii tjf nculc anxiety. The ntatifEe is not douhletL in the 
full folds of that of the statue of ijo-pfioules but gives a tnore disordered efTerl-, 
as if disarranged by the Ile^v^^^us gesture of the f»rati>r (figs. 5O3 and 564). 

Another portrait sculpture has recently been identified as thni of Menander. 
In the smooth face and lips parted in aristoemde dis|j|castirc we see the tine 
and acute spHt of the great comic p^iet, die idi>l of elegant society of Athens, 
wlio u-as invited to honor the court of Egypt with Ids presence. (I'late XLIV, 1.) 
Several copies have hIso come dowm to us of a very interesting portrait blnluc of 
the phttosupher, Epicurus, done in the style of this period. j,l'latc XLIV, 2). 
Another, w'hich dates from the lleUenisttc peril >d, was long supposed to repre¬ 
sent Seneca. This sculpture displays true virtuosity in its rendering of personal 
traits. The lines of the face, the expressii.n nf the Lips, the uncimibed hair, and 
even the moisture of the skiit iirc all portrayed. A bron/c copy of this fK.trtrait, 
with its metallic rcflccticins, seems a.lmOi:t to penspire, (I'laic .XLlV, 3,) 1*1 tny 
mentions a statue by Aristonidns of Rhodes, in which the sculptor mixed Iron 
with the bronze in order that the oxidizadon of tlie iron might give a blush to 
the face of the subject, Athamas, who was guilty of the death uf his own 

A still more reall&lic statue is that of Eulhydemus, king of Ikctria. IJe is 
represented in Enlornial fashion with a bri>ad brimmed hat sEiading his vul¬ 
gar face which could easily be mistaken fur that of a laborer of the lime, 

(naie XLl\', 4). 
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Very different is the portrait of a yatitli in tlie Mnsenm of Athens, wlsich 
dLspia>‘S nil the intellectual refinement M this (-eriod nLoundin^ in lofty spirits^ 
well versed in phiEosophy and literature. (Plate XLIV^ 5.) The statue of Seleu- 
CHS 1, kinfj of S>Tia^ nnw in the Ifnsenm i>f Naples, gives us a ime idea of that 

restless raQnarch, oppressed by (he cares 
and resprinsibilities of |^i:<veming a great s^He. 
(Plate XLIV, 0,} 

fine of the results of this r^lisni, how¬ 
ever, was a Jnste for decrepit, ugly, and even 
viciong figures. Twh statues in the Capitoline 
are excellent examples of this Icndeney 111 
liellenistic artt imc is of an old fisherman, trad 
the other, of an aged shepherdess (figs. 5^5 
and 566 )l These figures art the more rtmarkn- 
blc, when we ermsidtr the aversion felt by 
the ancient Greeks for the representation of 
hnmnnity in any other aspect than that of 
youth or virile maturity. Tlie sculptors of the 
classical period rarely chtuse a child cjr an old 
man as subject, but ihesc bter Greeks, perhaps 
Aeao^ ftWj'n j4j£fcEfTr/.j' purcly in a desire for novelty, displayed a 
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ofNeu! York-,^— 3. Greek man of letters, wrong ty auppose d to be Seneca. fMaaum nf 
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fancy for old age in its grossest forms. (I'late XLV.) They must have admired the 
statue a drunken old woman, fur more than one copy has come down to us. 
All the natural dignity of her sex and age arc ci»mplctely lost to this disgusting 
creatun* whose flabby flesh hangs in loose wrinkles on her neck and breast. 

They even found a certain pleasure in the abnormal, as seen in the statues 
of excessively fat old men, and their artists strove to read the very souls of their 
deformed models. The statue of Aesop is not only remarkable for the technique 
with which the compressed abdomen is rendered, but also for his revelation of 
the psychology of the htimfdxick with its sadness and deep reserve (fig. 567). 

Having described the principal artistic types of the Hellenistic world in 
general, we will now take up the recent investigations which have been made in 
the study of the art of the different schools, at .Mexandria, rergamura, HIukIcs, 
and even Greece itself under the rule of the successors of Alexander. L*ntil re¬ 
cently a certain series of reliefs of landscapes and figures from rural life, most 
poetically treated, has been considered Alexandrian. This hypothesis appeared 
to rest upon a sound basis; it seemed beyond question that the inhabitants of 
the great city would take pleasure in the portrayal of the simpler and more 
wht»lesome life of the country for its very contrast to their own. This was no 
d<»ubl true of the idyls of Theocritus of which these reliefs seem to be the plas¬ 
tic expression. In figure 5«38 we see a countryman passing some old ruins on 

msTomr or akt. - v. i. — 23 . 
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backwani jti friUtiwiiig tiic new styles in an. "I'lve little Curnd (riji, ^75) riclily 
decked uiit vintli necklatT and arm and leg bands,^ and tlie dwarfs (fjgs, 5,76 and 
577) scein b> be die cumpantMii psecea of the dancers and singers from Alex¬ 
andria (figs, and 570k 

A sitidy £jf the style af the Pergamenc school presents much it^ss difficulty^ 
fur Pergamum, unlike Ak sntidria, has yielded the u orks nf noted sculptors. This 

city liras noted ihrougliuut the tireek world lor Us 
dynasty uf public sjjidtcd and art loving rulers. 
It is plalidy to be set?n tliat thi?se highly cultivated 
miKnarchs had liUlc taste for the piquant art of 
Alfxantiria. They coUccumI the second greatest 
rv’ uf their time and lived quietly in their lit lic¬ 
it away from the bustle of the grt.'at metriip- 
jr seem rather to have encouraged the 
proauction of splendid Cum positions of halt Ling 
giants, heroes and barbarians. The art uf Perga- 
mum, which was always on a lofty plane, seems 
to have been strongly inftuenced by the court. The 
populace of AlcAandriu, though they might have 
admired it, w^ould have immediately coined an apt 
pihrase of ridicule fatal in its effect. 

Til spite of the limited area of tliis little states 
its kings were w^calthy and able to dispi>se of a 
large force of mercenaries. They won the title of 
defenders of the Greek race w'hen they arrested an 
invasion of barbanan Gauls, a iVirenmner uf the 
Fig, STB.-AieuindriBn actor, ttiovcmcnt of northern peoples which was later to 
Brairttf31riffmrtriif/A'rtrttrrw Constitute the chief political problem of the Koman 
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Empire. These cultivated m^.marchs, proud of 
the prowess of their armies, directed the exe¬ 
cution of a number of sculptural grt»ups, which 
were to be set up as ex vtHos In the temple of 
Minerva rolia.s at Pergamum, on Ihc Acropolis 
of .Athens, and on the Capttoline at Rome. 

These Pergamene groups portrayed vari¬ 
ous episodes of the struggle with the Galatians 
or Gauls. In one of these a Gaul strikes at 
his ow'n breast after having slain his wife in 
order that they might not fall into the hands 
of the enemy (fig. 579). .Another, mortally 
w’ounded, fixes his dying eyes upon the ground 
as he feebly supports himself on one arm (fig¬ 
ure 580). Clotted blood covers his wounds 
and litrs up(»n his curly tiair, and his expression 
reflects an anguish never portrayed in Gret'k 
art up to this time. This statue aroused much 
admiration among the Romanticists of the 
early 19th century; it was thought to be a ref»- 
resentation of a dying gbdiator, and it figures 
as such in one of the poems t>f Lord Byron. It 
was not until 1821 that Nibby identified it as 
one of the Ciauls of l*ergaraum. On the grrmnd beside the figtu'o lies a horn which 
he has s^mnded for aid; both the c^xpression of the face and the hum beside 
him remind us forcibly of Roland sounding his trumpet before he died at Ron- 
ces\alle.s. It is especially interesting to note the ethnohjgical precision of these 



Pig. 570.— Group of Ihc Gaul 
■nd his wife. (Museam delle TermeJ 



Fig. 5H0. — Dying Gaul. (CapltoHnt.) 
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u hich fefjrf^seiiieri tk? Iiat- 
rl^' (nf the {juds ynd giants. 
^ rbte XLVl, A.l This frieze 
was still intaet during the 
First years cjf theLhristian irra, 
l-ir the Afintiilyiise spetil^s <>l 
the altiir '■>r Pergamuni as the 


Scti1(jiureR; tht: heads ol the ‘'Hying tiaur' nf the Cspitijiine and itf the "Gaul 
ktlling his Wife’' of the Musenm delle Ternie cciuld be easily taken fur thosie of 
the French petipic of today (figs, stii and jSa). We see diis power ti t express 
teatlilv increasing in the style of Pergamum. The ex votes sent to ^Athens 
commemorate the glorious victories which cheeked the invasion of the Ijauls 
.._nk with the great Greek art iff a.n earlier period. First wc sec a number of 
groups representing the battle of the gods and giants, then Greeks fighting Ama¬ 
zons and Perstans. ami finally the kings of I'crgansuiu In conflict with the Gauls. 
Althot^h the pathos is somewduii exaggerated^ one might think that this trilogy 
of Fergamene sculptures was a direct continuation of the hetijic tradition uf the 
school of ] ‘hidias. 1‘his style was not confined tin the court sculptors of the kings 
irf I‘ergamum, but was imitated throughout the Hellrnistit'; world- it is intercsiing 
to com;i4re the giant's head, chanicterislii' of the art of I'ergamuin, with the 
Titan'*s head found at Lyciisura in Cirecce itselfi I he statue at a t.iaui |ti the 

Museum of Alexandria and that of a tTaul or I'erstan louiid in Rome (now in the 

Museum delle Termel, ate: escehent exampliMij of a style which was believed 

until recently tii have been 
exclusively tlie style of l*er- 
gamnm^ t hus wm see in three 
widely separated parts nf the 
Greek wtfrld examples id‘ the 
art which has beeti called Per- 
gamenc Until now, A i Ur (her 
victory' over his barbarian 
neig h bH>rs impelled Eum fi¬ 
nes 11 of Pergamum to erect a 
magniliccnl altar to Jupiter, 
the greyt base of ^vtuch wtis 
ornamented with a sculgjtitral 
frieze. 'l‘he altar itself wtia set 
within u cMfUmnadc of liuiiau 
columns, but its artistic tm- 
pijrtancc is dun in the reliefs 
oft he base of the Colonnade, 
which 


Iocs. .Xl Ke£)dE; of the (Jad l« reproilucp^ 

(n flEvrca 570 And 577. 


"throne of &iian . 1 fii-S mas¬ 
terpiece was excavated by a 
tpCrman engineer named llu- 
mann and alnn-KSt ihe entire 
frieze w'as irunsporied to Her- 
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Fig. SJ.— Qiiiit|^» Imtir the altar FpH. ■SiHT Tkniv'i head, 

of PcrffAcniim, fjUwderj'm 0 / Buftia. i iMiissum of Athens.i 

lin, wliere it was sf^t tip tn tint: iluscuin. TIte fitjures afc^ tarved in liiyli reti^r 
and are mod tied in every detaii witli a vigour that is remarkable; the muscles 
arc aeccnluated as il‘ to show the suiierhuman strength of the g4-rf|ft and giants. 
This frieze is abctit fijuf imndretl and thirty feet long ajid show^s a considerable 
variety of subject; one portion represents Minervn accompanied by her faithful 
Victory, shrewdly lifting the giant Alcyniieus by Ids hair* bceaiLse he E4>5i his 
strength when scffarated from the oartli* (lis mother, the earth goddess Gatia, 
implores Minerva's clemency for her rebel son. {Plate XLVI,h.) On anotlicr 
portion df ihe frieze we see Jupiter smiting three giants at once with spear and 
thunderlndt. The Sun ajid Mcmn in their chariots battle on I he side of the gods. 
Some of the giants have lions' heads; otlierii, einmnintis tails. The style varies in 
character in the differetit jarts of the long frieze. In sonte seclionSj the figures 
display a s4jFier modeling suggesting that the artists* drawm from various parts 
of the Greek world, did not all unite in the note of violence and convulsion* 
which is so Eharacteristic of I’ergamcnc art in genemh 

Next to the schools of Alexandria and Pergamumt the most important wtis 
that of Rhodes, where a number of the pupils of LygipptJS had takeu refuge. 
Among them was tlhares of Liiidus, the creator of the Colossus of Rhodes* 
which w^as set up about 280 u.c. It was ovetthfown by an cartlupinhe fifty six 
yenrs later* but its remains still by on the ground and wmre much admired as 
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laic as Miny’s time. As no copies of the CoU»ssiis of Rhodes now exist and no 
sculptures were discovered on the ground during the recent Italian occupation 
of the island, we must turn to two famous sculptures in Rome which were 
brought from Rhodes and were mentioned by the writers of antiquity, for our 
study of the Rhodian schooL 

One of these is the Laocoon group, found in the so-called baths of Titus, 
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where it was much ad¬ 
mired by Pliny (in Titi 
imperatoris doinof. It was 
the work of .\gcsandcr of 
Rhodes and his sons Poly- 
do rus and Athenodorus, 
but it is thought to Irave 
been carved as the result 
of a eonsultatiim of a large 
number of artists (de con¬ 
st Hi seniettiia). Here we 
sec in a still more exag¬ 
gerated form the theatrical 
effect produced by the 
anatomical interpretation 
emjjloyed in the famous 
frieze of I’crgamum. To 
this is added the physical 
pain of a death by stran¬ 
gulation and the mental 
agony with which the 
Trojan priest secs the 
death of his s«ins. The three 
figures are constricted in 
the folds of two serpents. 

Laocoon's breast swells 
and his muscles and veins 
stand out in an exaggerated manner. The face and body are contorted beyond 
all human possibility. No living person could undergo such a strain. And vet 
Pliny called the Ijocoon a “w'ork superior to all the other works of sculpture 
and painting.” Discovered in 1506, it is hardly necessary to s;iy that the t.aoco- 
un was highly interesting to the baroque sculptors from the time of the pupils 
of .Michelangelo down to the latter fwrt of the eighteenth century. All during 
this perifKl the laiocoon was admired as one of the mastcr|)ieces of antiquity. 
We still appreciate its marvelous technique and its extraordinary pathos, but 
our great interest lies in the fact that it represents the climax in the develop¬ 
ment of ancient art. It no longer has for us the originality and beauty that it 
once had; other works have taken its place in this respect, and we arc now too 
familiar with the antecedents of this Rhodian school to wonder at the Laoexm 
as an undated phenomenon. The sculptures of the altar of Pergamum ahme 
would be suffinent to show that the I^ocoon was but one of a scries of simi¬ 
lar works. 

The appreciation of the pcfiplc of Rhodes for this kind of sculpture at¬ 
tracted from other localities those artists who were inclined toward that which 
was pretentious and showy. This theatrical tendency of the Rhodian artists is 
shouTi still more plainly in the “Famese Bull”, where Dirce is punished by 
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beinjj b<tund lo the hums of a 
bull This colossal ccimpositioii 
was brought to Rome by Asinius 
I'ullio and a copy was made t<» 
ornament the Baths ofCaracalla, 
where it w'os discovered in the 
sixteenth century and taken to 
the I'alanro Karnese. It is now in 
the Museum of Naples (hg- 5 ^)* 
It has served as «>ne of the mod¬ 
els used in the royal pottery at 
Capmlimonte near Naples, and 
it is interesting to note that this 
colossal group gains in artistic 
value by its reduction to a bibe- 
loL Asa matt(*r of fact, the large 
group is so complex that it can 
not bo seen as whole from any 
one point of view, but the small 
]iorceIain replica may be taken 
in at a glance. The theme is taken from lHuripidrs* Antiope and represents the 
moment when Zethus and Amphion avenge the injuries of their mother. They 
are binding I>irce m the horns of the wild bull which is to drag her to her 

death. The two brothers hold the resist¬ 
ing animal, Zethus has in one hand the 
curd which is already attached to tlie 
horns of the bull, while w ith the other he 
seizes the hair of Dirce who is seated 
<»n tlic ground. Krom behind the animal, 
Antiope tranquilly watches the scene. In 
spite of the many picturesque features 
introduced by the sculptor to give an idea 
of the environment, such as the rocks, the 
dug, and the little shepherd who looks 
upon the vengeance of the mighty heroes, 
and in spite of the ma.stery with which 
the sculptor has combined his figures in 
a pyramidal composition, the group does 
not awake our enthusiasm. We feel that 
the artist has exceeded the bounds of 
sculpture in order to pn^uce a theatrical 
effect. 

We also know S4*mething of the work 
of another Rhodian sculptor nanutl Bhi- 
liscos, who carved a group of the Muses. 
Fig, 588, — Mede*. f.HMjrtifli o/AVi^es.i This was composed <*fa numl>er t»f sepa- 


Fig. — Venus and .Mara. PcMnpciian freaco. 
(Maseam of XaplesJ 
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Fiff. SO. — Cupids dispensing wine. (Afaseum of Saptes i 


rate statues which must have sttuxl ab«iut the central figure of Apnllti. S>me of 
iheAe graceful figures seem to have become types, for they were truly inspirerJ. 
That of Polyhymnia, enveloped in the folds of a broad mantle, was often repro¬ 
duced in Roman copies. I'rania, a pensive hgurc, sits with her head resting 
upon one hand. \Vc kni»w something of the general arrangement of this group 
from a relief in the British Museum; the figures were set about in a garden and 
were in different planes. 

Taking up the subject tif Hellenistic painting, we find the subjects f)or- 
trayed becoming more and more common, running to comic and genre scenes. 
If they are taken from the old myths, they are softened to suit the tastes of 
the time. A good example is the small picture of Mars and Venus found in 
Pompeii. Little Cupids play with the weapons and helmet of the war god who 
seems about t<» break away from the embraces of the g«Khles.s. He points to 
distant fields of action, but i^ther Cupitls cr»mo bringing pcriumes and the god¬ 
dess holds him. There is a vulgar touch to the w hole competition which makes 



Fig. sou. Mosaic representing fishes, found at Emporion. (Museum of Barcelona J 
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it almost a carirature (fig¬ 
ure ffij'i'- 

A( limts the (laititer^ at- 
tenifii^ed to InCtirprci a vi4.ilfnt 
or complex emu'dini, and, tike 
tl^e sculptf^rs j they turned 
to the tin>st tragic situations. 
Titnonachus of Byzantiutn 
painted a famous picture of 
[be madness Ajax, u sub¬ 
ject taken from the trajjedy 
^■■r Sophocles TA'Inch he inter¬ 
preted admirably. He also 
made a picture ofMeden, ol 
which the rompeitan fresco 
til ay he a reproduction (fig¬ 
ure aKH), The original was 
purchased at]d taken to Romet 
where at rvas mosi highly es- 
Teemed for the manner in 
which the ptiinter had given 
expression to tlte unrestrained 
pasaiunji lT the hcnjinc. Her 
jeai>.pusy aud desire for A^engC’- 
anccT as she is alumt to sacri¬ 
fice her childrent is vividly 
expressed. 

FiKr 901 . — Antfochim [ find ttie i^iiD OdeI t^terml^DllBtU' Sometimes the great ho- 

rrile themes were irnnically 
intorjjfcteU; masked CupitSs waTC substituted fur tfie tragic characters. In one 
such frieze at Pompeii wc see little Cupids busing and stiling, obviously a satire 
iti ordinarA' hfe (tig. jStj), We know the imtnes t^f artists who were [atntms for 
their studies in still life, their pictures of ciKjk-shops and, like our modern im¬ 
pressionists, fgr thrir light eflcCfs, Utliers devoted them selves hi landscape 
painting; in some scenes from the Lidyssey, now in the Vatican^ the settings of 
rock and sea are painted by a master hand. In some the paintings of Pejmpeii 
masses -if color are employed with almost an entire absence id' outline or detail, 
much like the impressionistic paintings of today. Ale.xjndria made a specialty 
ijf painting on glass, used for wall decoration. Fiours were covered with nuhsaics 
of colored marble; in the centre was a reproduction of some famous painting, 
more or less modified by the technique of that art. Some subjects, however, 
were especially suitenl to mosaic; one mi her bizarre mosaic rlesign was the rc- 
prodiictiim uf oyster shells, bones and other debris of a great bauqui.^t lyiflg 
about on the fiuor. Tiie bottoms of fuimtains and baths were represented as 
the bottom of the sea atid omamcniefi with pictures of fishes in mosaic (fig. ffkj). 

Articles of luxury als^j renectcu the ifStentattoti of the period. Xot only 
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The F^ortlnnd Vase. (British Masmm^} 
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the princes and monarchs of Asia 
und Egypt, but also the wealthy 
merchants and I ankers of the free 
cities possessed jewels and rich 
fabrics in abundance. The Oriental 
ustes of the Greek princes of Asia 
arc shown by the suggestive relief 
representing Antiochus und the 
Sun God (fig. 591). 

Tlii.s relief forms part of the 
decoration of the enormous tumu¬ 
lus crowned with colossal statues 
which w'as the tomb of Antiochus. 

Ihiih monarch and Sun God are 
dressed in long embroidered gar¬ 
ments. .-\ntiochu 5 is dressed in the 
rich mantle and lower garments 
characteristic of the Oriental rul¬ 
ers. A sculptural fragment, now- 
in Athens, repr«>duces the folds of 
an embrt »ldcred mantle and shows 
the magnificence of the rich cloths 
of this pcri«»d in Greece ; fig. 592). 

This fragment formed part of a 
monumental sculptural composi¬ 
tion at Lycosura, the work of Pig, 993 .— Embroidered mantle. 

Damophon, of w^hich the enormous 

head reproduced in figure 584 was also a part. There still exist cups and plates 
cast in relief, w-hich date from the Roman peritid, but which are undoubtedly 
imitations of Hellenistic work. The ornamental ivy, laurel and olive leaf patterns 
so fiopular in Roman art seem to have originated in the shops of the goldsmiths 




Fig. 303. — Qracco-Roman vesaels from the Treasure or Hlldeahelm. (Mustum of Berlin ) 
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h'ilT* SItl- — Cmnea rri \'ie*i|ift- 


Ffb(- IttVl.. — Cnmco of Petfai;rin 3 . 




lured many j>rticii.>u!j tjujed-'i trum irgyr^ 
lyK c'up r>rnamt‘iitcd in relief IrjrniLTly in the F^ 
E Mnsf-um of Naples lii the L-arved in 

d stuncj are prutrait Li^urea and the nllf^ifry' 
part of a table service dating (rrmt the tinn-’s 
made in Egypt in latj^e numbcrsii making tha 
precinub stones. A certain byrgoteles of Alex: 
!Vtr herm excel ted - 'I Vo niarv'clous portrait can 


attached tit the tlellenistk four* 
lertors of Rome act|iiired 
them the famous ouyjt cup 
tion and ntnv in the Museum qJ 
laycnji of the striated stuncj are 
Nile. It is iinibaljly 
mlea. CameiTus were matie 
muus fur iia carved precious sto 
gems which imve never herm 
niv IT and his wife Arsinoe, now in 


■|■hc wealthy cruh 
Asia, anuing 
the Farnese cullec- 
carved in the diirereni 
of the River 
of the 
that 
\les 

portFsiit caine^-^s 
muscniTis of Vienna and 1 ' 
are ma.'^terpicccs of the engraver's art (ftg, 5 , 1)4 and 593 ). ! he one in Vienna 
shows the tivtf faces catved in relief tvum nine alternate black and white layers. 
1 hat cpf Eetrognid, called thcGoniaga cameo, is a si.imewhat Ic-ss delicate repre¬ 
sentation of the same 1 litres^ although I he frown of FLolcmy bears a lifEiitiiful 
egis of feathers. 

Fine portraits are pjftmi found on ciun-s as w^ell, although there was a lend- 
ency among the successors of Alexander £■. have their faces ideniized, and a re¬ 
semblance to the tyfpical [untraits of the Macedonian Conqueror w^ns als" sought 
fig 'Hie iw'-o curls of Alexander, mentioned in 

the last vhajHeF, become the horns of Jupiter Anitni, of 
wdioni Alexander and his .successors w'crc supposed ttJ 
be the rein ram ai ions. .ACexandrian glans is most beau¬ 
tiful with its layers o 1 ’ different colors s<imf limes ean'Ctl 
like a Cameo. The best cxam|ile of this is the farnrms 
Portland Vase in the British Museum. (Plate XLVIL) 
Instead o| striated sP:»ne Uke cmyxiir agate, the bgurcs 
which represent the story of .Achilles are oil freun a 
Fin .’iDC -Coin milky layer of glass which has been superimptised on 

Ilfptnl'ctn^Jl. the blue glass forming the body of the vase. It was 
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Plate X!. VHI 



Apuliiin vase of the third century mx. 
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LiQ fif^riiiL-s lbl]'.^we■d tlif fV^pUtti'm ipf Gret-k 
W .15 Liikt until thi? AlcLx^indrian ficriuJ that they 
5 Vc3n|inTCnt^ Ihifse litllt^ figures are ciiciiiniunly 
■nf ibu hit'h eXLTlk'fi.ce f)( rfutn Tajoagra 

ihf: first tip fix the nttenEiun mI at:(mJars. Tliey 
typtrs^ usoatly in tli€' siniplificd fiPim siiitulpJe 
cs diesafitl in elegant mantJes* tsuile fij^pircs mT 
I Cupids. "Hieir uharm is fpften such thot they 
master-iiicces uf the perind, Ttiev arie sip aUun- 


prumplly 
ni iinuracture 
heaiitilul blue 
while porcelain 
Tobiali \Ved£n^'Oipd+ 


this 

peripMl wns nut wiiteEy 
poliuliir. Tile [lublie 
liHSt interest in the 
p 3i 1 n ( C d vases D f Fijj. ®J. Th nuRra IlKurlneB of tErro-cnEta. ptPjj'SfiPiTr of MOiirlfi; f 

Atiiens, and the pot- 

tciies there ceased tu deer Tat itieir ware with figure's si>nte tiEiic during the 
third Century ii.ri.t hut finrahed IL with a tmifurin black gloss instead* Only 
in tike cities of southern luily did the old ttreek pottcrv retain its popnlartty* 
fl'iale XLVIll,) These vasra* oiik-d Apuliiiit, are Idack with lighter Girih-cotored 
figures silljcritnposed like the earlier Athenian WTire. iri make a clearer initline 
find give ntnrc detail t^■ the Elecoratiim white is also freely used, nsuEdly an the 
fi>rm of curlicues and fkalmOtes In a siTt of baroque style that is always vcr>^ 
pleasing. 

Tlie ari ikf ntakirg terra-cotta figurines I'ollowcd tlic eviklution 
sculpEtite in a getteeal way, liut it was uiit until the Alexandrian 
attained their highest stale pT development, I' 
called Tanstgra figurines, becimsf of the high 
111 He?iia, also because they were the 
often reproduce the I'raxiicICEin 
lor a bibelot, and consist o( ligurcs dr, 

Venus and groujjs ol djiru-ets and Cupids, 
impress US more than the great master-] lieces of the period* 
darit (hat w'c find them in all the museums of Kueopc, to say nothing oriirivatE^ 
collections. Here wc Ittk-ve, as ^lichaelis justly remarks, '"the pruduris of ait 
industrial art, the creations of a provinciaE art which is fed from the artistic 
of Athens*'’ Tliev wmre pressed in moulds and turned out in great qiian- 
is true, but tlicn^ wns nn lack of variety *.*( lypes. .\fler being fired they 
rated with colors, a delicate rose, a ele-ir blue, [uirt wdrli gold fillets, 
tpr these figures are taken from the life uf the people, wtunen and children 
ery sort of dress and attitude, artisans, masUT and pupils, vagabtkntla, actors 
unqiliaeks. We uikte certain diniTCnet-s in (he varit-us types] tiTfi>Hc of 
Tanagra, fim exaEiiidCt arc not so ^lender and graceful as the poidtie 
factories of iorinth, and tJie Athenians preferred religirms and my., 
subjects. 


j'uund at Rome and 
became 
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SBmiHunv—WtEr the death o1 ATcianJer, we see the bcginalni^ *1 tlie period chilled Use 
HelleniiitLC. luiiian Ifl9le« pnedotsvlnate La DJuhJtcrtnrt; t 1 eVi^rthelE 5 a^ the sreal Carliitliien IcTirplc of 
0]yinp(an Jepitcr was erected at Athenii. Tlie encaToliDna af Delns imd Prlesre RJve ua ari Idea 
wf the Heueflisllc cilie* wHU Ihefr colannadcB, s^ttartS hhd rnarket placea. The houses all hiive 
an IntfiriQrcDurt.Mcret of the cllfCB llrtve h ba^Jllca with a lJbitld% rt huHdiltff for the munidpal 
council add, ItiOSi jmpiiTtant of all^ a theatfet tliundy OWt of all prapertiem to llie site of llw city 
Itaelf. The laretat theatres n^cre those of Athena, Epidaums and Symcufte. The temptes arc nO 
Einiuer urtanned as beiore; hj front of the ee//d tlitre is a fpirge veatihulc. PlcaeiTiH nnecdalflt sub¬ 
jects predammate in SChIplirre, ■rid per« 01 ?!flcalious of citica, rivCrS and the like are aubstituted for 
the efratan of the old soda. Subject matter becurtiea IPOre vulgar and id pn.nirfllt SCdlpturea a 
closer restmbldnee lo the iirijjLnal l» achieved. Varloua achoola arose, each ntaklng Lts own contrl' 
bution to Hellenistic Greek art. fp to^the present tllflS Ale-inndria bos; been noted ftir its lanit 
sc 4 ipe reliels; Peruamutti Itas heeii famrtus for its aculpturca representing the bottles of the Qreehs 
with the Gauls, and lor Eta great altar Io Jupiter un whirb the combata of the yods Uhd ai«nta were 
portrayed. A iheatrical schnnl of art seems tn hale originated ui Rhode?, whl^b wc know tbrough 
the Laocoon, the Kurmeae Hull and the Philiscos. This diinsian at the vptrinps of 

Hellenistic art into Huch schools is now beUeVed to be ItW arbitrary; the same theme wr* often 
developed in various purtH nt Hie Greek world. Painting followed the general teitdeitclea of sculp¬ 
ture 5 anecdotal subjects predominated and Hie tolty themes of the otil art arc now' often treated in 
an Ironical lashiitn. Tlie deveiopmeet of ceramic art ctuK In the vases of Apnila. bnt eameoa, glass 
work and coins aclilcve an excellence Hint is unsurpassed 

HTblloyraphy. W^Wifgako; Wane, LIKH, i\>vr«raoM: 11 nd HeusamrLLTM :lflll 4 .— 
J. S 4 HHSMHCK and Uthens; AlIttiiinK’r non Perj^amon^ 1B06. DaersLo: Oef* G'rfiWhfsche Timater, 
IHR3. — H. TiEKsen: Pftnms Anifkr, IhOO.^P. CAWUniAs: Ff^tfUi^is ti'EpulaurcMi, jte I-iF 

eosirro, IftiXI. — J. N. SvnROUOa: Al’henlscke NuriOfiatniifs^ttitt. Iffilh. — J, J. HebsouillI: (IricChf- 

scfiP IkortQ^ajjhie, 190(1. —Th- SCHkEinKii Piif ht’MEnistiscfmn Relif/Uittter, IWH. — A. Hekixh; Greel' 
and Roman f^rtrails. F. HAuacMt tMf arthlftifjehen ReHefs, llSlG. F. WmTm' fiH/ii/sJieSittEr Sft- 
Iter/ondr iwfl- — A- tie Viuxfdme: Le Trdsor tiE Hosed-Rditih 1KB. —F, Wistch: Dfe riFrfJ'if'JT ?>rcd- 
t'oJ'fea, 1903. A. KwAi Gfos im A-ifrrtaai^ IBfti. A. p[rtrTWJ.i<;HilU!iir />fe antfben Gemaien, 1909. 
—P. GAiickLEa: CalaltifntB dii rfh BofflOt LO&l. -- P. Ah.xdt: Grlechisfftfi t:tid liOm. PaHrittS, 

IHHt,—P. PftimiEET: Cataioffinf des hrenn's tie la CdHttitan Ffitipael, ID61.- E. PomEir: Lbs siataeF 
tes t/e tBTTe^cuilE dans Fantiaaih\ llfflit. — HomchlLe and Holulaiw: ftrekdofiXSifitifS ife 

DilOSt IflCBi — Bs'-cxiiAH-e {tlrs jiasn ); /ieaJffflrJlar der Ataterai das AUeriums, 1013. 



Fig. 3B(L — Head of Hiptios. tftriUsh Mustinm.} 



Fin. SB. Roman wall datint* from llie p«Hod of the kinffa. 


CHAPTER XVII 

THU nEGINNIN'Cb OF ROME. — EARLV LATIN SANCTUARIES- — EIKUSCAN ART. 
TEMPLES OK REPtrni.ICA.N ROME AND LAHUM. — BASIUC.AS. 

BRONZE WORKERS. — THE IIELLENLSTIC SCHOOL OF CAMPANIA. 

O NLY sixty years agKi nuthing was known of the e.vistrnce of prehistoric 
man in Italy. When Mommsen began his Ilistt>ry of Rome in 1850, he 
was able to state with entire accuracy: 

“l"p to this time, nothing gives ns the 
right to say that man has existed in Ita¬ 
ly in a more primitive state than one 
which presupposes a kni*wlcdge of agri¬ 
culture and metal-working. .\t all events, 
if the peninsula was inhabited by man¬ 
kind in a more primitive state and {»rior 
to such a time, all relics of such a period 
have completely disappeared.** Not long 
after these words were written the dis¬ 
covery of a prehLstoric culture in Italy 
liegan. At present there is no richer field 
for I he archaeologist nor one abounding 
nn>re in surprising discoveries and hopes 
for the future than the remains of this 
t»rimitive culture which existed in Italy 
before the dawn of historic civilization. 

Material ft>r study is most abundant, from 
the most crudely shaped silex fountl in 
MSToav or *»?. ~ v. 1.—at. 



Klg. flOO. — Map of Etruria. 
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every part of the peninsula down to 
the varied pictures we have of peoples 
posst-sstn^ a well develo|)cd social or- 
(^anization and already in the hij^hest 
stage of the neolithic iieruKl. One of 
the most interesting things about the 
prehistoric culture of Italy is that it is 
directly connected with the earliest his¬ 
torical civilization of W’eslern Eun*pe. 
Of all the countries of the Occident, 
Italy, and more especially Rome, an* 
the only ones whose early history is 
covered by the literary tradition. Just 
us Egypt and Clialdea arc the standards 
by which wc determine the chronol- 
t>gy of prehistoric times in the Orient, so does Italy of the period prior to 
that covered by written iri5l.*ry furnish us with certain established dales, by 
the aid of which we are able to construct hypotheses useful to the study of the 
remains of the prehisti.ric remains of the other European peoples which grew 
up around her. 

In Italy primitive man tatoi>ed and i»ainted his skin. The cranca found in 
the caves used for burials bear evidence of this fait, for they arc stained with 
ochre and beside the skeletrm is found a small jar of coloring matter employed 
for purposes i»f perjumal adornment. Instead of burial, cremation was later prac¬ 
ticed, and the ashes were deposited in rude jars which were set at the bottom of 
pits which had been hollowed out of the rock (fig. Ocii). Gravies of this sort arc 
found in the important cemetery near Bohigna called that of Villanova. where 
n« »t only pottery but also various bronze objects have been found. Instead of the 
usual dnerary urns, small vessels in the shape of a hut are sometimes substitu¬ 
ted, and the ashes were placed in these miniature dwellings, which were copied 
fri»m those occupied by the deceased when alive. These hut-urns, as they arc 
called, are very similar to the cabins still used by the wandering shepherds of 

the cimntry about Rome. The ornamentation 
suggests the rude hut of lf*gs and branches, 
the raised ridges of the roof representing the 
beams (fig. 6oi). 

t )n account t>f its location, the most in¬ 
teresting of these cemeteries is that disct>v- 
ered in ltR>2 beneath the Roman Eorum. 
Here t«M>, we find the |)it-tombs and cinerary 
urns. (.)ther isolated tombs had been found 
on the Quirinal at Rome, showing that the 
famous seven hills were inhabited in prehis¬ 
toric times, long before the dale fixed by the 
fir. oa. - Ph-tomb coni-lning '' ^ters of antiquity as that of the City, namely 

urn and funcml oblects. 753 “ C. The discovery id this cemetery be- 




FiR. 601. —Cinerary um of Latinm in the form 
of a hot. iRoman Forum.i 
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Fla. 9M. — PrthiHorlc cctncitrj' in the Roman Forum with pU-tombs. 


nrath the Forum, however, is still further rcachiu];' in the deductions which 
may be drau*n from it. These are not merely is<.>luied tombs, but form the com¬ 
mon cemetery of a population which «K:cupied one of the hills overlooking the 
valley of the Forum, probably the I’alaline. Herr it was, according t«i tradition, 
tliat the first settlement of the new city was made (fig. f»o3). The prehistoric 
pit-tombs of the Forum are unusually p«M#r in funeral objects; the ashes of the 
deceased seem ti* luive been left in the um or terra-cotta hut together with 
other pottery, recalling the early Law of the Twelve Tables which proscribed 
ostentation in burial. The deceased ap^K-ar to have been enterred without any 
• »ther gold than that used for the teeth. 

During this period when the peofile of central Italy were living in fK-iverty 
in a stale of neolithic culture, other tribes were settling in the north, in Lom¬ 
bardy and Emilia, who enjoyed a mure advanced civilization. 'Fhese were the 
s<*-called rerramara people, who dwelt upon wooden ftlatforms supported by 
piles. This rather indi- 
t:ates that they came from 
a swampy country, but 
later, when they built their 
towns in hilly places where 
there was no longer any 
danger from Moods, they 
still planted rows of fiiles 
In the ground to support 
the large platforms upon 
which their huts were set. 

These tcrramarc can be 
traced by the remains of 
the piling and the vast 
quantity of kitchen refuse 
which had fallen beneath 
the platform. This accu- 



Fig. sot — Brunch of the Cloaca Maxima. Rowe. 
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iiiuLatt^d in lliick de¬ 
posits iti the cnur&e of 
lime and forms iiiday 
sj.nTieoi the most vnlti- 
iihfe matcriaf we have 
for iircItaenlogiLMil re¬ 
search, The /t'/TiJf/itifi! 
w^cre surrounded by 
a tutus, t>r callhwork, 
which had a ^jntc at 
ihe ceiitre uf eucli fit 
ihe four sides uf ihc 
plati'itrm. I'he plat- 
1'urrii was rcrtnugulur,, 
ot near IV su. Tire liuis 
lay north anti soulli, 
aiidi cast and west, 
in tWM wide streets, llie study of their orienialiMTi in cnuriceiifm w'ith astrfi- 
nomicai coTiditions hiis led students to believe thai the pinna itf tlrese towms 
W'ere bid out during the spring* 

such features as the regnbr plan umi the Vwni streets at right angles, whii'li 
W'ere also rules lollowed by the krnnans in the hiiildlng c»f their cities, Imve given 
rise to the thecity That the Terramaru [»ei>ple came dowm into central Italy and 
imposcil Ihctr superior cuUure upon the priinitive inhabitants of I^aiJunn Ac¬ 
cording to I his l>yi.n'i.hcsts, the n-rigiiiat inhabitants wmiltl hccnfme theand 
the later airivLils, the patricians. 1 he latter alw'ays lived apart and lornied a [J'JV'- 
eriiing nristocracy. When they arrivciJ^ a real city wa,s fiiuinied and it seems mit 
nnlikely that the eoTuiog itf ihcse jnvadfirs would bier ue commenujuteii by tlic 
legend of the loimdation of Rome, tlie nirisi imjiortant ami far-reaching event Sn 
tlie enlire histury of Italy. Thi'seTerramam jicuple liad uln^ays lived under fuvniE 
s<.>rt of city governmciit, and from a retn'ite ne<iiilhte fterioil they iiad been sub¬ 
jected to die discipline n| living together in a mde dty of clay and wood, s-’ it 
is here that thceivir; origins of the Ruamns are to be soughl, wdth iheir unde¬ 
niable aptitude for governmental 4idministr£itfi>n. 

It must be admitted, how'twei’, that ii aeems rathfT strange that the Ter- 
ramarn ^K-ople leumed in l.aattijni to construct the grctU Slone walls with which 
they surrounded their cities. These cities were still rectnngular like tlie early 
enclosure on the Palatine. This hill, afterward entirciy occupied by the iblace 
id die Emperors, sliil fiii nislies evidence in the huAttr layers of accumiilalcd 
s^jII of the occnpalion of the primidve inhabitants of Latium and of ihe later 
arrivals wlnim w'c believe to lie the Terramara peoplt. Bt-re the patricians dwelt 
and here were located a nninbcr of very ancient temples w hich were built in the 
form of a hut-Srniie of these, among them the sij-ctilled I kmse of Romulus, were 
preserved until a comparatively late period. Beneath the hmudatlmns ot the 
palaces of the Erapemrs, w Inch were superimposed upon the remains of the 
fiatrician Inutses of the kepnbtic wittiunt entirely destroying lliein, and behiw^ the 



FEk, ' iI^—W alls at Norbit. LAtiL'it, 
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Rumr. Vail^y of flic Forum vfei^ed froiti Ihe Ccpitolinc. To the ]o^l^ tlic EHquJUno^ und tta ihv rljjliif the PaJjifinci, with the Vellu lit [lie backirroutiil. 
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EAKLY LATIN S.\XCT VARIES 


Fir. 006. — Wall* of the Latin acropoll* of Aletriiim. 


latter as well, we lintl 
s«»nic very ancient cir¬ 
cular structures built 
I •(■ hewn Slone, blocks. 

These may have been 
built for relivnoiLS or 
funeral purposes like 
the .stnictures of the 
same type as the tomb 
..f At reus belonging 
til the Mycenaean civ¬ 
ilization. 

The valley of the 
Korum lay below the 
Palatine and was still 
outside the city during 
the early period of 
Koinan history, latter 

on. in the time of the emperons, when die I'alatinc was covered with magmh- 
ccnl palaces, there was a gate near the horum from which an incline led dow n 
into the valley. This was kntiwn as the Porta Mugonia, for according to tradition 
it was here in early times that the cattle were taken down to be WTitcreil at the 
ponds which had not yet dried up. (Plate XLIX.) The horum doubtless contin¬ 
ued to be used as a cemetery, for recent excavations have laid bare the famous 
Tomb of Koinulus mentioned by the writers of antiquity. To insure its preser¬ 
vation it had been covered by a handsome black stone, the niger ht/*is. Below 
this stone and covered with fragments of building material, a singular burial 
monument was found. It had two bases which arc supiR.setl to have supported 
two lions; there was an altar in die middle .and a stela on one side bearing a 
Utin inscription, ITiis inscription is so ancient that, even when it can be maile 
<»ut, only a few words can be denphered. This royal tomb, said to be that of 

Romulus, surely ilates ^ ^ - 

from the period of , 

the great work <»f 
laying out the city. 

This is ascribed to 
two men who may 
be purely legendary 
characters, the kings 
Servius Tullius and 
Tarquinius Prise us. 

They were of Etrus¬ 
can origin and sym¬ 
bolize the Etruscan in¬ 
fluence which seems 
to have dominated 


Fir. am. - Restoration of the ncropoli* of Aletrinm. 
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Fm, 6£Wr—H uEhb of net tarFi' Ldtih feptplf*- riAiiii. f lit^ftrrilck.} 

Rome cJuritig a tonaitlerjiljle ].ieriiKJ. Wc shrill .stmiv Hit: KiriJ^cans.a little fur¬ 
ther orii hut for the ]iTesertt we will exaininiL- Ihf [.‘arlier |.uib]ic oimstt lu liotis. 
The walls, of the liitle city on the Palaliue were fir=t eiilargeil by Semtis Tulhuii. 
rhbi wall H>f tnasaivc Slone bloeks, many portions of wliich are soil slanilin^, 
inehitted some of the rather hills as well The wall was laifl in alternate eimrsesof 
liearfcrsand .stretcheni iTig- SCjtj)- The construction ofihe firsi drainage system wus 
alstf begun about this time, Lo Ser-'ins Tullius is ascribed tht‘ CJoat:a Maxltim^ 
wliieh still receives aU the water From (he valley oF the Korum along all its course 
(fig, 604). Xot only Rome hut n\m a nioiber of nther LatEn cities w^ere enctosed 
within massive w'alls. This was long su|vpi)5ed to be tlte work of the retasgians 
and otheTanclcfil Mediterninean pt-uptes, but trhday, although wt still remain in 
ignorance concerning ilie primitive inhabitants of Italy, we no lunger clnim so 
great cm antiquity for those remains. The famous Cyclopeau walls of Norhai an 
abandoned city of Lalium^ have been fniind in the course of their cxcavnlion to 
be set iifnxi a layer fif earth ctuitaiiung fragments oif pottery dadug front a coni-' 
parulively late period (lig, f’>05). It is evkient therefnre that these wails arc not 
Pclasgiant nor du they tlate from a mysterious prehistoric period^ but on the eon- 
tnity I hey are coutempurary w ith the Rotnati walls iifServius Tullius, fio we see 
that a number of other city-states grew up in the rieiglib..»rhowjd of Rome which 
were also enclosed within walls of hew n stone of more or less the same ty pe, 

I >ther walla* Uke those of Alctrium, are composed of polygonal stone blocks. 
These tormidoblc ramparts apimar ti> have enclosed a sort taf religious acropolis 
with a temple and a small rtifa on its summit which overhtoked a large part of 
Latium ffigs. fio<l and 6o;), It was probably very similar to tbe famous sanctuary 
of Pracncste [now^ Palestrina)* where w'orshi]j was still carried i.m in the tempk 
ofFortuna during the period of the Empire. In the Lutiiii temple at flabii we 
see a tv//j already cT large diitiensions and con^sirurted of rectangular blocks of 
Slone like those of the early w'alls of Rome. Its commanding situation upon a lull 
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lent itS'clf to a scnes uf tcrmcEii vvIiltl" ttic pct'itJc- coulU ins- 
semblo in Itirgf; niiiiihc'rfi JCig, fitiS"). Tims from the very bc- 
gilining, ive see iiume taking the place « hic(i she has :ilw ays 
hiken thriaig(]''n( her history. The Latin demanded brie 
open spaces for his organiited witrship and occasions "I' 
fftihlic display^ where he and hiii kind could assembli' in 
great numbers. 

Frntn the foiintlatinn of the city,, the Lapitoline seems 
In have been a rdigiotis-acritijidii- f'lte hid was scfi^iriiiod 
from the rectangular city Ufinn the Iblntinc only by the 
v-ailey of the Forutn. It fortificrl fay the Fdruscan kings 
and its double summit was i>ccupled by a temple and a 
dtadek The temple of the Csiidlotine was rebuilt a number of times antd as we 
shall scef continued to be highly venerated and the prind|>al centre of Ki.mian 
ivorship down to the historical iiericKb It has been described repeatedly by the 
ancient writers^ who considered it the mi>sL holy spoi in ancient Rome. From 
the very first, it consisted -jf three separate ccl/tw in v^ hich the three great 
deities were worsliippcd- Viicse were Jupiter, Jiino and Minerv^H the C'apitoline 
.triad and the patn.»n deities of the Roman people fllg, r'wij). 'Fhc temple had a 
double pufEico faced with f^nir nolnmnft whicli wmre more widely S|iacei.l thtin 
in tite chissiotl Ureck temples. The cornice was ornamented with conijjElcated 
acrotciia, and the pediments Imre gtoujis of terra-cotta statuary. Worship on 
thcL'afdtuline began in tlie eart^ll^st times and may IndeeLl have orTginated before 
the pcricKl of Etruscan inJlu- 
euce, but the dellnitc asp cel 
of the temple itself w'as ac¬ 
quired at the time of Its lirst 
re-storation, made at a time 
when Rome, from an atEisiic 
stan{|point at least, was still 
under the to tel age of the 
F..tTuscans. When the old 
building was burned in the 
reign of the Antonines, in 
spite of i!s many restorations 
tliese emperors respected its 
primitive arrangement ol 
three a-I^ar with correspond* 
ing doors and widely spaced 
columns, when they rebuilt 
the strncture (hg. Gio). 

V\> shall maw make a 
Study of the Kiriiscans. As wr 




Fl^, BOO. - Plan 
nf the efirly teincle 
11 f ttic Canitnllne. 


have already seen, these pei>- 
ple exerted a great innuence 
upon the spiritual and artistic 


PIe. dlU. ~ TcmplG of the Ctipitolina 
an rebuUt dartflE the Roman Emperr. 
on the Arch ofAtarcai Anretian^ Rome. 
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variisus mi.fdcs tif bur- 


t.levc^lopment of Hit Romans frurn die 
carlk'&E tinieji. The lilmsitiris were of a 
JifTerent nice Jroiii the ulher aiicsent 
tribes of Italy- llistoriaras aj;rec llmt 
they arrived in the peninsula .sotiie time 
tlimtig tlie yth centuty u.l. at a blue 
when they had already nttwineEl an ad- 
van red state of i;tiUiLrt EltroUolnii ex- 
Tdh'bly iiiates that tlieycatne frrmii Asiatic 
After tuilin^ past many Uttfls 
to the land H'f tlic L'mbri* 
they still dwell and Ivlive their 
cities to ilris day," This statement has 
given rise tu the belief that they emi¬ 
grated from the coast of limia and came 
by sea to the Mediterranean shore o1 
central Italy* about where Tuscany now' 
15 , and w here in former itrtJCS their prin- 
cipo] cities were located. "J hesp Umbri 
mentioned by Herodotus were probably the primitive Italic pcopEcs, the inhab¬ 
itants of I,atiuin and possibly the Tenumara invaders it-s wHI ftijg- Of.MiJ, He thill 
as it may, the confederation of Etruscan cidcis constituted a state w'hlch jiroyed 
itself sufterior to ail the neighboring nations, Wc haA'e already seen how strimg 
an inllnence they exercised upon the inhabitants of Home and Latium to the 
south. To tilt cost, they crossed the Apennines and established colonies on the 
Adriatic coast, among them the city of Felsina, now' Ifologna. i >n the 9ca they 
frequcotly measured their strength with varying fortunes w ith the Phoenicians 
and with the Greeks td" southern Italy. The Etruscans were always a maritime 

people, inheriting the 
tastes, su p erstitions 
and mental habits of 
the ancient peupdes of 
Ionia. They atJo|Jted 


FIb- til I. — Elfuacai! taitib. At 


ial, but their most an¬ 
cient and most char¬ 
acteristic [iractice was 
tluit of p>1 acting the 
remains in chambers 
carved from the rock. 
Oil the outside of 
which they Curved re¬ 
liefs in imitation of fa¬ 
cades similar to those 
of certain tombs of 


012 - — Ftmibcjin tDinb covered by i riiduild uf eerllv. CAfKt, 


Lydia. Tiisteac) ..f hoi- 
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luu jin' a tomb out of the rock, they 
sometimes heaf»cd uf> a tumulus of 
caMh over a lar|»e stone base which 
was ornamented witli mouldings. 

These tumuli also recall the colossal 
tombs of Lydia; one of the latter, that 
of .Myattes the faihri of Crttesus, is 
still standing near Sanlis. The must 
iamous of the tumulus type is that 
railed the Tomb ctf the MoratU and 
Curatii at Albano not far from Kcime 
(fig. 3 ii). A number of Etruscan 
tombs of thus type have also been 
found at Gicrc where they fiverluok 
a great ancient cemetery’ (fig. Oi i). 

In both the tomlis carved from 
the solid rock and those covered by 
a mound of earth the ceiling preserves 
the form of a wooden structure, 
and the stone has been carved in imi¬ 
tation of a beamed ceilitig (fig. Ctj). 

This is an important factor in estab¬ 
lishing the connection between these 
Etruscan tombs and tluist* of Lydia 
as well as a confirmation <jf llcnn 

d<»tus’ statement regarding the Asiatic origin of the Etruscans. Down ti» the 
time of Tilrerius they were still well aw'are of this, and many trac'cs of their 



Fir. 013. ~ Chamber of the Cotumns. 
Etntscan tomb. Ccwskto. 



FIr. 614. — Burial chamber of an Etruscan tomb. Cobkbto. 
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Fit;. DISl — EtruHLBn SErcophagus oE Icm’-CottB. (\lUa niaVn-i 

.\statir origin still ui^cd in their dress, customs and trailitEons. *t"he Etruscan 
l^lr^b& were usually ornamented wdth frescos on llie w^dls of the brge chambers 

r3i4). We hud iji these suhterrnoean rooms friezes of ligures, often in a 
surprisingly good state of jin'scrvutlon. The chrrmologital s(.‘qoence 0!' Etrus¬ 
can fvn presents all the styles which the Greeks arc supposed to luive employ¬ 
ed fn their mural dccotallipfis. It Es eiK imitated in Etrtiriiu the parallel bands 
portraying a succession of small figures, larger compositions of dark colors In 
siMioucttei and hnalty frescos in bright coli>rs like those of the school of Fob 
Ygnotus and his pupils 

There are pictures of gladialorial combats, athletic Cimlesls, charioi races 
and battles. Even architectural omametiLs are j>atTiiieiJ un these w'alls, such as 
friezes, iloors and pilastejs- The tiprnb is really a subterrauean home crmUiinitig 
as far as possible an aoimaled record of every aspect of life in their cities. 

The bodies w^erc (lefjositefl in ntch PS hollowed out of the wall, rir else in 
sarctjphagi of lerra-cotfii or stone. The terra-cotta sarcophagi appear to be (he 
older and are flluiped like a Greek couch. They sre suppiErted hy four legs oma- 
menletl with volutes and palmettcs iif loriEnn design. Upon the lid w-as a repre¬ 
sentation of the deceased who was ustially a fleshy piilegmatie type of person. 
Often hiLsband and wife arc represented together, united in the life beyond the 
grave (fig* <115). later, the Etruscan sarcophagi were ceriTd from stone and 
ornamented with reliefs. The subject matter of these reliefs is frequently Greek, 
but it is interpreted in a spirit all their owm, widch is vigorous and often cruel. 
Other types also appear w'hich are unknown to the art tdfrrcecc, such as winged 
beings who open the door of the tcjmb and arrange It to receive the body of the 
deceased. They accompany the body and take it fn>m the arms of the |jarents 
and relatives wlio take leave of the loved one (figs. biG and dtj). 



ETttUSLAN Aft I 3^0 



Tig, aidv - EtnilCdtl tarculrtlilt^ frum ItnlST' iMasemtt QfftureniQno } 


H'hese v^nnged l>ejn(^s iH'ar lighted torclies and sHiall eiiirvecl Isnrns in their 
handsr The^' are arten sindni^'nims h'pes. td unusuni beauty and remind iis <jf 
tlie angfis HenatssBnee art. Their anie hinctiiijn Heems tn he that nf accompa¬ 
nying the suitls erf the departed. They sit on guard at the dr^ir of the tomb ami 



Pig. Q17.— Etrjscan BBteopho^uE. ii,\tiisaifn of Palerifio4 
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ward off any vifdation of its Si- 
cred peace- 

The sculptured figures rest¬ 
ing upon the lids of these sar- 
C(»phagi arc dressed in long n »bcs 
of rich fabric like those of Asiatic 
Greece- Botli men and women 
arc loaded down with jewelry, 
wearing hands* >inc necklaces and 
bracelets which are often of cx- 
aggerated form (fig. fit 7). The jewels found in these tombs arc the finest speci¬ 
mens of the goldsmith's art that have come <lown to us from antiquity. I here 
lU’c necklaci's isith pendants, earrings set with jiearls and other |)reci«tU5 stones, 
and fibulae of filigree work (figs. 618 and O19). A careful study of this jewelry 
shows tliat the technique is not only Greek, but unmistakably Ionian as well. 
F.ilher Itecause «>f close trade relations t*r lhr 4 >ugh development along parallel 
lines, the Etruscans still folU»wed the methods of the Oriental artists in their gold 
work for many centuries after their arrival in Italy. 

The Etruscans maintained constant cc»mmcrcial relaiiims with Greece, es¬ 
pecially with the cities of Ionia from whicli they believerl themselves to have 
come. They consequently never lost their Hellenic culture in spite of their long 
residence of many centuries in Italy. It should be noted, however, that it w;ts 
not the Hellenism of classical Greece, which was semi-Doric in character, it was 
the Oriental Hellenic culture of the .Asiatic Greeks of Lydia and Phrygia. The 
Etruscans imported large quantities of the pointed ceramic ware of Greca* and 
also imitated it in their local potteries as well. They probably imported no m4*re 
Greek vases than many other civilized nations of antiquity, but the fortunate 

circumstance that they f>aid so 
much attention to funeral rites and 
were accustomed to provide the 
dead with so many valuable jars 
and vases has made Etruria the 
richest source we luive of Greek 
vases until recently. Suffice it to 
say that prior to the excavations 
undertaken in (ireecc, Greek vases 
ornamented wdth painted figures 
were called Etruscan vast’s. In 
spite of the Greek inscriptions 
and signatures which they bore, 
the en<»rmous-«iuanlity found in 
Etruria led to the belief that they 
wrere manufactured in that coun¬ 
try. Even yet it may be safely 
said that nine tentlis of the painted 
vases in the collections of Greek 



Fig. 610. — Etruscan necklace. (IWa Ottilia,) Rome. 
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Kilt. 620. - FVillery called buckero 



nero, BoLotnA. 



ceramics in the Kuropcan museums were found in Italy in the cemeteries of 
Ktruria. \Vc find examples of every style, frtim the geometric pattern dating 
from the first years of their oceui>atinn of Italy down to the vases ornamented 
with black anfl while figures. Some magnificent specimens have been found in 
the Ktruscan tombs, amimg them the vase called the Franvois, which lias been 
reproduced in this volume as one of the finest examples of archaic Greek cera¬ 
mics now in existence, to say nothing (tf many others signed also by great artists. 

There is no doubt today that by far the greater number of these vases of 
Greek style found in Etruria came from Greece, es|iecially from .-Xthens. Not only 
have vases been found in 


Greece which are known to 
be the work of the same art¬ 
ists, but also inscribed stones 
and many other indications 
have been found showing 
that these signed vases were 
made in Athens. The number 
of vases [Kiinted in the Cireck 
style which are local imita¬ 
tions is not so great. In these 
the Etruscan artists intri>- 
duced subjects taken from 
their own mythology, such 
as evil spirits and the winged 
beings. Generally speaking, 
however, the subject matter 
is apt to be the same as that 
presented on the genuine 
lireek vases. There arc scenes 
from the Trojan war, the bat¬ 
tles with the .‘\mazons and 
scenes from the life of Achil¬ 


les, but alw'ays done in a spir¬ 
it of their own showing an Fig.621.-BronzeEtru«aincouch. 
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Vfal ihp psycho logy uf these 
KtruiiL'iHi artists us well as 
iltat Ilf their public. 

iTie Etruscans also haJ 
a icclitiiqiie of mating pot¬ 
tery which was Eill their own. 
This ware was entircl-y biuL'k 
and the omamentatifm vi^as 
stamped in relief. "1 his is cal^ 
led wciirz (fig, 

because the paste of which it 
is made is sitongly impreg- 
nated with charcoal sitirike. 
These ^-ascs were evidently 
smoketl after firing- 

1 his ^ui/frm m'lv ware 
was mude In imitation of 
mttal objects such as Mttte 
siihvfis, jars and cups. They 
e\ en made cfiains of terra¬ 
cotta. In .spite of their ftagil- 
ity these also forined part 
Hif the timeral equipment 
left in the tomb. Besides the 
terra-cotta imttatiLins, the 
metal objects themselves, 
done in repoussagE, are also 


FJg. CZ2. Etijrnived EtniKC^i] cist, f 


work which tjiev retained uj> to the R»5man period. The large chambers oi tne 
bjmhs which have been excavated have been filled^ often crammed, w-ith bronae 
jars omiimeiilcd in relief, war chariots, brortze insignia set npim a frame-work 
of wood, and bids and tlrairs of cast metal fiaris, (Plate L.) 

The sarcopliagi in these chamlMTs were found to be surrounded with nietitl 
objects. Some were articles of pomp and luxury, while others were those used 
in daily life. ITe w'ealth represented by these funeral offerings consisted largely 
ofhronje. Inrleed, this nation uf small, fleshy, pbk-gmalie men showed unusual 
ability in the quality' of metal work wFdch it iifodueed. 

The beds^ wrhich could be folded up, were supported by h'lig tumetl metal 
legs; the matlrtas rented upi>n baechic asses umauieuted wuth medallions which 
are quite typieahOften the Uforuce articles are not cast, but arc orTepoussf'^ work. 
These people were also specialists in the art of etching or engraving fine line 
drawings upon articles made of thin cupper plates. This was not unlike the 


rxaggcralioti of express!nn 
and a taste for cruel and 
violent gestures which re- 





H.of 


P/a/r L 



Etruscan chftriot discovered In Monteleonc En lOOT. i Museum of New York,} 
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Damascus w«irk of today. Their meth«>d 
of engraving was to cover the copper 
surface with wax or bitumen. The design 
was then incised with a stylus and when 
the object was immersed in an acid 
Iwth, only that portion was affected 
front which the wax had been removed 
by the engraving tool. 

The Etruscan tombs have yielded 
an cm>rmous quantity of metal articles 
engraved by this acid process. The 
handsiiniest of these arc the little toilet- 
boxes called astiU', They are made in 
the form of a cylindrical casket and were 
used by the Etruscan ladies to hold their 
toilet articles (fig. CtlZ). They are •►rna- Fi«.023. ~ Etruscan mirrur. 

nicnted with an engraved border l>4Uh (\Wa (jiu/iajRoHt, 

above and below, and betw een we sec the 

same myth<»logical subjeens as those depicted in the monumental Cireck paint¬ 
ings which had a world-wide reputation at that time. It seems not unlikely that 
the milkers of these Etruscan handc*d down their designs from generation 

to generation as a shop tradition, for we frequently see that in stddering the en¬ 
graved plates, a p«.irtion of the com}>«»sition has been destroycxl through igm>- 
rance of its meaning. 'Hie 
Etruscan artists alsi* intn>- 
duced subject-matter of their 
own into tlii.s engraved work, 
for we ahto find the character¬ 
istic demoniac*<il personages, 
the winged beings and the fu¬ 
neral rites with their p<»etical 
interpretation of death in 
the manner peculiar to this 
people, rheir mirrors omsist- 
cd of plates of fine polished 
steel and were decorated on 
the back witli acid engrav¬ 
ings (fig. 623), 

\Vc have describ<*d the 
architecture of the Etruscan 
tombs, their furniture and the 
funeral objects such as vases, 
jewels and bronze articles, 
liecause we may thus most 
readily obtain some knowl¬ 
edge of this remarkable pco- 


I 
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Fin. 634. — Restoration ot tne Etruscan temple at Faleria. 
r IV//a Giulia.j Romf. 
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pIc who lived in the rrgi*'n of central Ita¬ 
ly tnirdering on the territory' of Rome. Al¬ 
though the tombs and the objects which 
have been ])re!ierved in them may repre¬ 
sent the most brilliant features of Etruscan 
civilization, I heir art was by no means 
confined to funeral architecture and the 
things pertaining to it. Their religion re¬ 
quired temples as well, and these were 
de<Jicnted to the principal deities of the 
Greek I’antheon, especially t»» the great 
tria<l of Jupiter, Juno and Miner\’a, who 
were also the patron gods of the Capi- 
tolinc at Rome. V’itruvius, an architect 
and writtrr of books on architecture 
t*f the time of .Augustus, describes the 
Etruscan temple atul points out tl>e man¬ 
ner in which it differed from the Gr<*ek 
temple. The uUa was enclosed in the 
rear of the temple and the «>]jisthodomos 
and rear portico were lacking. There 
was a (Htrtio* in front and its columns 
were more widely spaced than w;is the custom among the Greeks. This was 
becau.se they supported an entablature of wooden beams ornamented with a 
covering of painted term-cotta which was nailed to the wo«)d beneath (fig. 624). 
The Kipital was derived from the Doric capital, Imt instead of the elaborately 
curved moiildiug or echinus, its curve consisted merely «»f the arc of a circle. 
'I'he column had a small base. The rat>st prominent characteristic of the Ellrus- 
can temple u-as Us extremely wide intercolumniation. A temfdc was discovered 
in Faleria of which it was possible to make a complete restoration. Here w'c sec 
that only two columns were employed t<t sup|>ort the horizontal beam wdth its 
terra-cotta covering. We find the usual features i*f the upper portiem ol the 
Greek temple in the Etruscan, but they were mostly made of terra-cotUi and arc 
excessively large. This is true b<.tth of the acroteria of the pediments and of the 
pieces used ti> close the ends of the channels between the tiles. This elaborate 
crest •>f the Etruscan temple brightly painted in red and ochre gives the struc¬ 
ture an aspect all its own which is most expressive t»f the psychtdogy of this 
half-Greek, half-Oricntal Italian nation. 

They alw» ccmstrucled many great public works, such a-s walls, aquetlucts 
and monumental gateways. Here, loo, they show themselves to be the descend¬ 
ants of the Asiatic Greeks. In this connection it should be notetl that at the 
time of the great discoveries in Etruria (from 1824 to the middle of the century), 
the Greek cities of .Asia .Minor and Lydia were still comparatively unknown and 
these resemblances passed unnoticed. It w;is known through the literary srmrees 
tiuit Prdverates, the tyrant of .*^amos in Ionia, had tunneled through a mfuintain 
in order to construct a long aqueduct to bring water to his city, but it w'as only 
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recently that this subterrane¬ 
an aqueduct has been iden¬ 
tified. Now that we are fa¬ 
miliar with this work as well 
as other water-conduits of 
Asiatic Greece, the resem¬ 
blance between them and 
those built by the Etruscans 
in Italy is readily recovjni/ed. 

A large number of the hydrau¬ 
lic works of I^tium are also 
ascribed to these |>eo[jlc, cs- 
Iteciallythc tunnels construct¬ 
ed in iirder to drain lakes 
and the drainage-canals. It 
has already been noted that 
the Chiaca Maxima at Uorne 
is one of the works believetl 
to liave been constructed by 
the Etruscan kings. These 
covered channels were cut 
out of the rock where it was 
sufficiently firm, but where 
the earth was S4)ft, they were 
covered with semicircular 
vaults constructed «if wedge- 

shaped blocks of stone. Fot this reasim, before the discovery of archetl vaults 
in the Orient, in Cliatdea and Assyria, the Etruscans were credited with l>eing 
the great engiiun-rs of antiquity who di.scovered the principle «»f the arch. This 
of Course is no longer believed to be the case, but there is, neverthcles, a certain 
Irasis of truth in this loo naive theory. It was not the Fltruscans iff Italy wIuj 
invented the arch, but rather their Asiatic ancestors, or the neighbors i»f the 
latter in Mesopotamia. In any case it was the Etruscans who brought this great 
invention to the knowledge of the early Kontan architects in whosr* hands it 
4 ame to have such far-reaching results. 

.All this gives us some idea of the extraordinary interest which was awak¬ 
ened at the time of the discovery of the Etruscan city gates with their semi- 


Fig. 83B. — T emple of Cori. Latium. 



circubr arches admirably constructed of stfmcs shapeil for that purpose. These 
gates in the Etrtiscan walls are very ancient. One at Volterra, with three heads 
ornamenting the archivoU, is reproduced on an Etruscan sarcophagus which 
dates from the fifth century b.c. at le;ist. They evidently took great pride in the 
reliefs on the gates of their cities t)ne of these, the Porta Marria at Perugia, is 
surmounted by a frie/e representing a balcony with figures on it. On another i^f 
the Etruscan gates of Perugia we see a frie/e which is typical. It is composed 
of Ionian pila.ster.s which arc employed much like triglyphs, anil disks or shields 
are set in the spaces between them ifig. Oi5), 
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PiE- G27^—Pirtn of the ti!nip[i! 
irf Fortunn ViriHn il 5D-caJlcd| At Rnsne. 


Nevtrilht'Sf.sa, Etruscan art 
tiki n'k pn'rtlucc Mtie iiitiniuncjitril 

wurk of uiitatiintiing merits sndi 
wc have itcEn tu be the case 
with ahnost tv(Ty <.i'ther chiliKa- 
iltjn itf antiquity. Their bron/eSj 
vases, relicts, tombs and walls are 
arlmimble, tnit wc can n^.k com- 
jwire liiese wnih the jjrertt tenqiles 
or coh-'Ssal tombs of other ancient 
nations. They were a branch ot 
an Asiulic race wrench eel from the parrtii stem, amJ their Enifisimi in the world 
u'as that tff ineserving the Hpirit of loria in the wealem Meditcrranenii world 
and of inspirinji with the ancient tradition ofeiistem llellenism the art id that 
new' mi ither of nations, the Kiimnn liepublie. 

Rome prifhted Ercatly by the lessons taught her by her Etruscan neighbors. 
At tirsi the Romans depended entirely upots the Etruscans for tlieir art and 
their areliitects never forgot the technique wfhich they learned from this rK'ople. 
A new Ueltenic influence was sum feli^ however, but this time it came Irom the 
south. This was the Alexandrian art wliich had invaded Campania. large num¬ 
ber of the great patrician riunllies of Rome had lands and Cnuntry homes i-n the 
tjLilf of XapilM, where they came into trpuch whth Hellenistic art and customs. 

^ Pn^zunli, the undent 
Puteoli, was a coluTiy 
■ f .Mexanriria and re¬ 
ceived much ipf the 
iverflipw the great 
metropolis, fl'o this 
dty came fanunifi co¬ 
medians, dancers iouj 
arttstsi fr>im Alexan¬ 
dria. I’Tom J'ompeii 
ftiipre ilmu any Either 
lily dtf we learn what 
AlcxtiindrEa must have 
been. As has already 
lu-en said, otthfpugh 
the results nif arelmc- 
eflp lyioil exph prfttion iui 
.'Mexandria have been 
insionHicani, we find 
in the r<jmpciiao fres¬ 
cos Limumerable sub¬ 
jects Uiketi friim the 
pulley id the Nslf, and 

Kig.(126. — Tpcnplc dI F«fturfl VtrLLiiat Ruttie. diC SiUirill hr^lrsJ(es and 
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hr Ellirir narnf?« and 'A in imtilit’ tavnr by 
iTinEin&4irn tavisli building i.irfpyramr 
jqanif: is tnif of (lie. cities ^.if Liitiiim. 
riic \ (i irio tempLc nf IlErcuIca at Cnri is 


rig’drines of P^uiiji^ii may be ci>|iics ut 
Alcxaiuirian imldclsn 

IfiotneT. with her austere rcpublitan 
Lradidun.s^ attcmiiUciJ lu r<rsi5t this inva¬ 
sion 1.1 r (he lkentiL__ 
siial artistic themes AtexanLlria, but 
Ifing befrire the time of Aityustus the 
Kiinian [latritiims became the iinsscsaurs 
Ilf large collections of picrlurPS aji 4 stat¬ 
ues rettcefing the culture of the cast. The 
conquest of the generals ot (he Repub¬ 
lic in the rjrieut, tlie capture of Corinth 
ami Syracuse, yielded eniirimi>iis quaiiti- 
lies of plunder^ inuqh of it consisting oJ' 
works of art, W’hich C(.intril.niled (i> Hie 
artistic educiittoII ofRutniL Nevertheless, 
ff'A’ Ilf the buildings and sculj.itures of 
the periial of the Republic; are still in 
eKist<-tice+ The great city was pmetically 
rebuilt from to|> t'- |n.hioni by the em- 
pfrors who w'cre amhttious to immortal- 


still preserved ((ig- rijriL iLs tall gracclul Fffi- — OtuaU df iht trmpre 

coiumns and the plain monldings of its 
entablal lire Sire perfectly in accord with 

I he tighter character assn mill by (lie Elorii" order in loniun lands in the second 
cenfury ilc. Its frcuit purtico, with four cfdumns on chefai^ade, w'as roofect with 
wood and the projecting stotn: blocks ^^'hLC^1 supported the beams arc still to he 
seen, U was much more sjiacious than the portico of tlic ordinary TJoric (emple. 
Rtmscan tnduence and that of itit J tcllenistic art of Asia Minor arc to be seen 
in fiery detail of tins te«ip]<' at iiori. 

In Rome itseif the so-calli'd temple i.d' h'ortuna Virilis has been preserved 
almost intact. This, too, surely dates fri-m the (leriinl of ttie kcpublic. It has 
been somi-w hat disfigirrcd by enclosing its front prutico in order to transform it 
into a rhurch (figs. (327, 62^ and (rifi). It is pacudoperipleral,. that is, iu.stend of 
being ctim].iicttly sum.iunded by u peristyle, luily semidelachtd columns are 
carried round Hie walls of I lie [Y’/Aj, Tlie c‘i>|umiis of the portici.i W'trc cn-unplo 
tely detached, but they are now' incoryioratcd in the nioflern wall which dishg- 
ures (he structure, Ttie ca[iitals uf the columns arc Ionic and curved palmeltcs 
jirnjnct from tlie volutes in precisely tlie same miinncr as ihosc of the temple of 
bricne, the details of whtch are reproduced in figure 530. If tlie viiriuus features 
of these liuilditigs he cojupnred, it will lie readily seen that lioth show the in- 
fiiicncc of lierniogene.'i, an architect and waiter of Asia .Minor whose works 
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were cM»picil hy Vilrxivlus. 
Not far from the temple of 
Ktirltina Virilis the remalnh 
of two <*ther ancient templcii 
have been discovered. They 
were on the old loirum Uoa- 
rium and their great Iwses are 
still tt> l>c seen. All ihrc*c were 
set on high bases like that of 
the temple of I'ortuna \ iritis, 
a traditumal feature of many 
of the Ktruscaii temples as 
well. Such a base was callrii a 
/Hhiinnt and it supported the 
entire temple. This is a genu¬ 
inely Latin feature and one 
of the most original of those 
preserved in the later temples 
of the Imperial period, for 
these alsi» were set uptm a 
great base with a stairway 
in front which ascended be¬ 
tween two walls. 

piK.SJU. - hMtium Iti IlK? leinplc at P«lfi*lrina, Latii i*. ^ usual thing, thc Oldy 

ornamentation of the poduun 
was an upper and lower moulding, as iii the case ol the temple of Kortuna Vi- 
rilU (fig. Sometimes, however, they alsi*added a frieze. 'I his w"as divided by 



Fig. 6JI. — Sarcophaguft of Lucius Cornelius Scipk> b«rb«tus. (Vatican.i 
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lri(;ly|>hs, and con¬ 
ventional ixcd roses 
were set in the roni- 
partments between 
them corrcspoiKUng 
to the nieu»pes. This 
design is very similar 
to that on the frie/e 
of the gate at Perugia 
(tig. 625). We sec the 
same thing on the 
l£tniscan s:ircophagi 
and the funeral monu¬ 
ment from the tomb 
of the Scipios now in 
the Vatican (fig. 631). 

If we compare this 
sarcophagus of «»ne of 
the Scipios with the 
Irie/e on the /huiiuni 
of the famous Latin 
temple at I'alestiina 
(fig. 630), we see that 
in spite of the re|»eii- 

tion of the same motif and the pi>vcrty of the d«*sign, these decorations of the 
period of the Ke[>ublie produced a very fine cITcct through their good pro¬ 
portions and well (»rdcrrd arrangement. The temple at Palestrina w'us a famous 
sanctuary with a lat¬ 
eral court, but it is so 
completely destroyed 
that its general ar¬ 
rangement can only be 
made out with con¬ 
siderable difficulty. A 
few details survive, 
such as the capitals 
of the columns, which 
are (‘<irinthian. I'he 
C'orinthian style was 
also employed in the 
round temple at Tivo¬ 
li. This is called the 
temple of the Sybil, 
but was dedicated to 
Vesta (fig. <33i). The 

capitals are interest- Pld.taV —Temple of Vnta. Rnwr. 


Pie. ttU. Temple of the Sybil l»<H:l^lled^ Tivot 1 . 
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ing; sUbnugli tbdr 
li that 'jf the 
Grtek L'oridihian 
tndtr, they are very 
rudely cari'ed and n^ti 
gracefully pTojHkr- 
tioned. The acariithiis 
leaves do nnt pn&ses-s 
the deHc^te |ier lection 
yf the Greet models 
frum v^'lijch tlity an- 
copicd/riiPsc Circular 
temples ate □ very 
characteristic feature 
<>f Roman art- It mciy 


he that the ptipularity uf tills fnrm of lettifile was due to some tndUion ]>cr- 
{^^tuatlng the shape nf The huts nf the prirtiitivc Latin j>eop]e* 

Very similar was the circular temple in the honitn which was also dedi¬ 
cated to \'esta. There is atiethct which may have heen I milt under the Empire, 



Fig. «15," Theatre ol M4ri;ellurii. Rome, 


lull which priTscrvei the same type, 
ft is still in an excellent state of 
presen'ation and stands near the 
'rihernThis temple is still know^Ti as 
the temple uf XT-sla (hg- djj). it 
was huilt of tnarhle and is Ciinse- 
qneutty finer in its details than the 
one at 'rivnU. 

in additiun to their letn|.des, 
the Romans began at an early peri- 
ud, soon after the establishment id 
the Republic, to erect mumiruents 
in himor uf sume ilhistri'Ui-s man or 
in cuinmcninration of somd great 
cvetit. During the course of the 
excavations Uir the nmriiiinent nl 
Victor Emmanuel at Ibime, they 
iliscovered the mins of a small tec- 
langular building which was the 
venerable forerunner of the many 
houi^rary ^'olumns,, triumphal srcheSi 
statues and IropUies which the an¬ 
cient Komians never ceased to erect 
(luring the |img centuries nf the Re¬ 
public and the Empire. This was the 
fatin>us ncdicula set up outside 
the Porta Flaminia In honor of a 
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Fir. CiJG. — RcfttoTHtiiMi cit Hie Capltollne, the TahutErium, enil the ieitiple^ at the west 
end ot Ihc kuniBTi Forultl. 

t. Tcttttfle (jf Jupiter CEpitoHniis, -2. Temple of Siilwro.—3. Temple of Cnnconl- T TahuTurltmi, 


tribune t>r the |j1el>s natnwl Bibuluii- 'J’h!' little nu-itiumejit w^as dcdiLTited tw bttn 
by the city in rcuturnition of his services [fig. It WTis set upuji a base ijr 
nii't unlike those of iTic temples and 
W. 1 S ornamenled M,-iili mndest iiiaublings arnl 
pilnstei's carved in the stone bEin'ks of which 
it was cunslructed. In spite uf its plain design^ 
it orfers a number of rcidures cliamcleriblic id 
Roman art, such as the shields on the walls 
iiniJ I he frieze of fr/nTii/ttttt '•»' r>x-skullSj alter¬ 
nating witii garlands- 

Ari'-ther very characltTistie feature of R<.h 
man archiiedure began m appear during the 
KepubbCt This was the superimposition of the 
various orders abtoe one an id her. The Doric, 
ns the most massive, was employed in the lower 
l^ortiorr of the building. The second stoiy' was 
Mrnamcntcil in llie Ionic style^ and rtt times a 
third sli>ty w^as added wdiidi wtm? haishc^d ivitii 
columns nr jjilastens of the Corinthian order. 

In this manner the Roman archileets were able 
in construct mnnunumlal works f.if iht m-jjii 
cnmpliv'ated design and still use the same slm- 
yfle elements employed by thetlreeks In a one 

str«ry building like a temple. An ex cel lent exam- Fig.GTF. Tabuiuriutti, Rouf:. 
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Fir. tl38. — Ternucotta Head fruail 
I he decorBtiun of an EtniStmi tEnipIc. 
(Villa CihiiiiiJ Rosie. 


pIc of this cimibinaticn of ditfuroat 
orders of architecture is to be seen in the 
theatre consimcteci by Marcellus ditrini; 
tlie last years of the ke|»ublic, ^^.^r extensive 
remains of this slructiirt are stUl standin|T 
at Rume. T3ie first example of this lypCt 
however * was an ancient huilditrg which 
was destroyed before the end of the Re¬ 
fill i'lie+ This was the old Fahularium, tJr 
Itall records* which extended across the 
valley the I'ornm just below the C-api- 
ifiline (tig. dj/]. Some of its arches are 
still Li> be seen Incorjioiated in the me- 
dinevdl walls itf tlie bnildin^ wdiich now 
occupies its sile= 

Up to the present time the basilica 
has been considered the earliest tyjie of 
monnnwnt which w^as r^ri^inal with the an- 
rient Romans, This w^as n public biiihling 
utilized by assemblies of people and where contracts were made. 3t also con¬ 
tained a tri1>U!ial tehich settled disputes bctweeti 
litigants and corres^ymded to our own civil 
courts. Aa Its cfiatacter wus bfnh civil and relig- 
ii.ms, the liasilica seemed tn symbolize the 
social r>rgiimzation l^f Rome, ^^cverll^cless* its 
origin is to be sought in the Orient. We liave 
already seen that the basilica at Pcrgamnni was 
a bn»ad colonnade which served as a g^ncrid 
meeting place, behind W'ltirh the llbmry was 
ioeated. At Rome the basilica became a hnll, 
but this arrangement is littgely derived from tlie 
double cohmimdes of Ilellenisric atehitreture. 
In the Orient the basilica often consisted of u 
colonnade of two naves or passage ways which 
wore never enclosed within walls. At Rome, 
however, the basilica contained a nave and iwri 
aisles. The nave was much killer than theuisles 
and was really a large hail with a ci-lonnade on 
cither side. The first Romnn basilica was built 
by the censor, rnls'iuR Acmilius. in the year 
17P n.e. Jl remained under the pair mage ot the 
family and they touk jiride in restoring it dur¬ 
ing the succeeding centurieSf so ii was always 
called the Kasiltca Fulvia-AemiHa- It laV on iinc 

-It*.* *iidc of the Forum, The ruins that are now^ being 
FlB.tiJO.-RorinlltpnrtratttiKSt t .|j’ _ 

„MkeREpiU.ilcattiMrriad.riWi.rTiT.> excavated belong t.3 another l.ntlding con- 
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structcd un the siie by 
AemiliusLepidiiS: Eib<juL 
ilic year •’ d- This 
huiKiing was a fore¬ 
runner of the purer 
deojrstive style of the 
[(criiid Ilf AuKustus 

(r^g^ <H9)- 

knowledge ul‘ 
the hrst Basiliea Aeniilta 
IS derlveil frniii ctiiins 
and relief. It nra)' biivr 
been simply a ruTnbi- 
nati^ni of ^^pc^ culim- 




nades, us wc ktu m' was Flg lMti The wult uf t1ieCaoHr>t. 

(he case with the Iki- 

silica Julia, ereeted Ijy Julius Caesut inipiisho the AeunUia. The Uasilica JitltH 
had a nave and two aisles ori either sifle. The excavation of tlie Forum has 
laid hare its plan and it can he plainly seen lltat the eohitmiatles had no outer 
vrallsjforthe pavement appears hetweeu the bases of the CGiunins, The aisles, 
or btfifal eorridota, often had two stories, and the nave was oi high as both, 
l-ater the hasiEii,’^ tareame an enelosetl hall with a portico outside and a nave and 

tw'o aisles within^ like mir Christian churches. 
Keeping in mind w^hat vfu have seen i>f 
the early architecture oFRepublteait Rome and 
the itilhience e.sercisetl by the Eirusesinr. aiul 
the Greeks 'T ynuthem Italy, we shall make a 
brief study 'T the other arts. In a general w'ayt 
W'C tind tile same Uiings to be true of seulp- 
turc. The Etruscans followed Greek nindels 
and the komans imitiited the FtfiKcaiua- Ex* 
cejit in (lie rase of the sarenphagi ol soft stone, 
hifth showed a licdded preference tor tfrta- 
colla and CRSt bronKe over stone carvings. 
Many rcmflins of these It’rTti-cijttii hgurrs still 
I'xifit which once i.Ser:(jrateil the Lriangul.tr 
jiedinients of the Etruscan temples. They are 
alway's in the Greek slylei bth tire soniew^hat 
ullcreij by being mmleled hi day (hg’ 
Terra-cotta figures also ornamented the eariy 
tenipLe on the Capitoiine at komt\ a buiiding 
which surely dateil from the time ph' the 
Etruscan kings. 

U is well known that a pm trait shit nr ot 
Fin.IMJ.-T1ieOrator. Corneliai the nuithcr of the Grticchh was set 

f Museum of F/ofifnce. i np in the Eonitn. M'flC base i if this siaine is still 
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m G43 -PortraSl sculpt UTE of Brutui* (SD-clllled)- Piff. Portrait SCUtpturE of an uld irun. 

(Cafiftoilnn .WtfSTOm. J Pc nod of ttie Pppublic- / Vatican-.I 


Eii l>e seen, but tht- stfitue Uaclf has disappeared. The mdiratsims ore that il was 
n standing fignrt? rescmUItTig the Greek Funeral statues. Now that the world isSi' 
fAmiliar with the many Greek pi>rtniil status of persons of note, poets, Ortitors, 
and even private individuals, the realism of the Roman ponratt sculptors is not 
so surprising, but until recently it lias been considered a tniii peculiar to the 
new art which grew itp in Route. ITom the very first, however, this art pos- 
s^sed a ntitnbLT i>f feattirea which were purely Roman, Vlmy tells us of the 
great ntimher of sculptures which were preserved down to the first century icc., 
owing to the religious veneration with wliich they were regarded. I’his anti¬ 
quary displays much curiosity regarding problems of archaelugicnI research flu J 
discusses tlsequcsdrm as to how much of the style of the statues of Rome was 
purely Roman and what its character really was. To give us Some idea i.l the 
early and simpler productions of Roman art, we ha\T only the portrait bead of 
a young girl cn^wned with laurel. This is an original iind not a cL^py (tig. Gjg). 
It was carved from the volcanic stone nfLatiiim and is now in the \ atici3n. 

The Romans firs! learned the tcchnicpic of bronzc'casting from the Etruscans 
who were past masters of this art. Indeed, it may be said to have tieen the na¬ 
tional art of Etruria. Here, too, the subject matter wa.s frequently laken from 
Greek sources. I he magnificent bronze head of the statue of i:^lee|i reprH.hducpd 
in the previous chapter (fig. 5y8) was discovered in Etruria and it was probably 
carved there. The famous bronze wolf with the twins Romulus and Rem us, 
which was always looked upon as the pahadiuin ot Ri>me, was doubtless cast 
fur the Romans by the bnJnze-workers of Etruria at a it me wdien the t^.^rme^ 
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tiirnei:! tu their rii.-Tghtnjj'S for 
wi'frks- Ilf art [fi^. There is 

alsii the excellent atatue caUeiJ The 
t;)ratrjr in the of Florence. 

This wa^i fnundin Lake Trjisimene 
and its Style is jmrely LtrusiLTim. It 
gives us an excellent id pa ni the 
great tribunes of the Koman Ke- 
publlc. The eyes are hollowed out, 

(iiul although they probably bail 
enamel pupils origin ally, the daiic 
cavities really add to the expresiii tn 
(fig. Among these famous ex¬ 
amples of hronKe-workt we sIiluiIU 
aUn mention a much later w^irk 
wliicb may tie purely R-.iman, Thiti 
Ls the head whieh wa^ supposed by 
the students of the Renaissance Lti 
be a portrait jd Brutus^ tint- great 
tribune who expellcil from Rome 
the descendants of the Etruscan 
kings (fig, ''14^)+ The limitations im- 
prhsed by ilie technitiueof l>rim?^e- 
W'ork sj^Hpn ceased tip satisfy the Kipman people. The same wns true of the seulii- 
turts ipf cipmmpjn stone, and they turned to marble w'hich was not lacking in 
Italy. An CLxpressive realism still continued hv be the dominant note; i;pQe admi^ 
ruble statue is that of an old man whb a wrinkled face whose sunken lips betray 
the loss t>r his teeth (hg. 643). Besides these portmlta of private indhidnals, we 
begin to see public statues cjf the great men of the last years of the Republic. 
The most famous is that of Fompcy, now in the Fahtzzo Spatku Ii w+is discov¬ 
ered on the site ' pf the Curia and there Is a spot on the thigh of the figure w'hich 
is exactly the coliprof marble stained by blood. For lids reason it is Iwlievcd 
to be lire very statue of Pipmpey against which Julius C'aesar leaned w'hcn he 
fell beneath the daggers uf the Ci>nspirators. At all cveutSf lids statue is of the 
style of the Reimbli' and has still something of the impersonal eharaetcr of the 
Ctreek statues of the same period. The weight of the body rests upon one foot 
as in the typie ul the Greek athlete. One hand is extended like The Orator in the 
Museum at Flnrrime, The fare is cold and alimipt ugly I>ecau5e of its hardness. 
It is very different from the face of Caesar pif whum w^e have a number of portraii 
heads. Here we see accentuated the ncJv^•^us nature and ill health 'pf a man 
who maintaiiicd himself by sheer force of will {fig. c344). 

XevcrthelesSx wt are still very ignorant regarding the art of this period and 
we vlo not yet know h'pw tittich of it was Roman and how much fpurrovved 
from her ncighbojs. When the Romans conmiered Ktruria the statues of the 
gods aud the ex-voLuS pjf the Etruscan temples wmre carried ufTas trojihles- After 
the capture of Votsinu by the Romans in jGj ii.c,, nut less than tw^p thuusand 
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liri:»n/c statues were brouiRhl lu Ron^e. ‘I'lie pri.ilifem is ctimiifEcated sttfi further 
by the fact tbal the Rnninii .irtiiibj w'ere also the pupils of the purely ffelleitie 
Greeks tif southern Itnlv- I'uitery ATissent u.t t-Tcry f^irt of t he ].K:ninsulii frnm 
Cumae, the uklest Greek euluny in founded as far baek as the- ninth 

centiirv H,i!. These thimtiean vases are imtnistakalde and fntqrd in all ihe liltrus- 

t lie 


pint urn 'd 
iindeveJupeiJ 
In XafiJps 
drian models 
w^urkslkops even went Sl^ 


eitk'S I lf Greece. RnmTs hin^'ever, was siiil loo 
lif [Jiese cities, 
srulpture grew' up wdiieh rvijjied the Ale.van- 
the Rrhinaii rri1lecii.irs nf the RcpnbJir. Si^me 
types and eomprisitiims i>f their own 


which were not withiml interest. One of this schriol i if sciihiiture^ 

w hich seems rather c idrf, was an inctiimtion to imitate tlie work of I he archaic 
srhopls of G’rcece, A ntimher of statues anil reliefs have conie down to us 
from tins period in which we find the naive ami rioid treiitment i>f folds of clra- 
Ihcryand the Jrigzag arninj^i’tiient of the borders together with ilie lifeless oiti- 
tiJtles and ge.stures characteristic nf early lireek nrl. Tn Binne easts it is ejt- 
trernely dilTieull to tell whctlier they ore actual copies of,sixth centitry iirigtiials 
tlatiHR from a time when the Greek Eculptors were not yet sure of their tech¬ 
nique, or Yvlicthcr they are clever pastiches of tiie satlfitors of the Hellenistic 
schitol mf N'aplfs, The mwt famiius of these statues is the Diana r>f Pompeii 
{figs. fi45 and 040), This is an Imitation of the naive and labored manner in 
which the archaic sculptors attcmjited to represent a moving hynre. The stereo- 
ly{>ed smife, tJie fafge eyes, and the symmeirtcal arrangement of the hair sh^iw 
plainly the pams the sculptor lias taken 10 produce the effect id a vciw' an- 
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Fra. CIT, —Oroiip of IphiKenlq und nri?-i(ra, 

t .lTwsfmw fJeite TtvrneJ Rdmr 


p^n i| 

Fia, 01 ii. Sflrt lUrfongn fjrinip. 

nfrhv PtaiinJ 



pruchictHifi of a 
ni(:-t;t[ anti ivory whfdi 


dcnl statue, lli. |>i:ina of FV^n^icii ia a miire ..r less f.iitliful w 
lost rifL'hrtic fJtiginaL ]t was proLaljly a Greek statue if 
had heen (jn.uKht to Najiles, where they copied it as they did the fam.ois stat¬ 
ues ot the L’lassical periocL Although tii this case Lheimitatur ha^ not succeeded 
m disgutsino the fart that h fs a late there are other sculptures, espediillv 
reljt-N which tt fs mipn^ible to disiitif-tiish Irem the genuine archaic originals. 

I hese attempts to imitate the u'urk of the schia^ls of the piist imficatp 
clearly that one of the clKtiactvristlcs of the HHIenLstir sth-n^J of Xaplr^ was a 
remarkable emdithm and an accurate knowledije the earlier arhslic tvj.Ls 
I he founder nt ihis scIiomI fa hdieved to have been a Greek luimed l^siteles. 
He known to have been very’ vcfsatile, Inil none ->f his wiirks have survived 
He was also an erudite writer and the author of a Hve volume work on fVreek 
art which was one of the prindpat sources ofMlinv s esthetic studies. I'asUdeH 
seems to Imie been a mar, oredectic genius and his shop had the luchesi renu- 
tation ol any die penori. According to his book, he followed tin- modem 
mctliod of dabiimting |,is work In day. lbs pnjnls tlmn eopied it in marbke 
ne of the latter ts beheved to have been the tiitcjihanns who Wed one t 4 the 

statues now in the Villa All,nni. calling hlnisell a pupil of Pasildes. MeneLan^ 

^jas h pupil of htepimnus and the author of the dasskal , trmposiHnn now in the 
I useum dclle Tcrme. 1 his is a group uf tw-. figurea artisticahv arrangcrl and 
bemitirullyexeeured Ifig. Im spite ..f Its elegance U has the o ldness ehar- 
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acteri&tif i^^ ihwe eruditn sthiiulft whitrli were inspired liy an. aUniiiriiiirjn for the 
wofkii Iff the pabt rntlier than hy life hsclt', I’n the same s,rhoo] ln‘timgs I he 
Sun lldcfonso now tn the Musenttii of thi! I*tndo ut .Jladfid. It was si> 

numed Itecansc it was hmg in the palace of La Granja i^r San UUeftinso. ll hs 
compnised af tWi* statues, one an fmltation "f tlie wifrk iff the archaic iierind, 
and the other enrved in u iuugIi laier style (fig' f* 43 )^ 


SdmiBirv. - Ttie stiudy of tbe prtbSsloric peoples of IibIj bCLgait only recently.The to^ltary of 
the firat inluiblim^ls ol LAtlumwas invaded Hi ths nEoJitlbc egc by » people w ho probably come 
from nortbefiiJtMiVr who are called Itic TerretUQfa people becanficiil Iheremaiiia tbot baee ocen 
fotiTid of their dwellinffla on pjjca. Ru-me wb* then founded and aboul the eame tirpe me tlri^aoB 
Kcttled on I he western coaBl erf UaSy. Tlwy T«ere the leeclicTa ol die PBrly inhabitoal* of Rome. 
Their CHltnfE woslnnlc- HoEides their tombs, fhey tonstnicWd masalive Wfllja and (ffPflt liyrfrBuUc 
works, Tlielf walled citlea bod nia(j;aLflcer t ROffiS- Tbelr teirpltji diHered froin those mciBJialcBl 
Cireece In their widely fipaced caiirnma nndi Bteat porticos Under the teachlnK of Ihe R-frirstans, 
Ihe Rodiuns looa learned to build. Kew bnUniinEa still rematn from the tterlod of the Repimllc and 
Ihcae are hullt of ttve volcanic utune of Ufltiuin. Wc lec the [lorlc order in the temple ut Corlf mo 
Ionic In that of Fortana VidltB> Bhd the CtirlrtbinTi in tbnl of TlvOlb bul eseeuled in □ Style pecullBr 
to the RoinanB. The Homan temple WAS *et upon a liJeh beSe called BbtJettnCT, which w«a,^ 11 »EtlmEa 
nrnauiEiiled. The first Cumnitiiioratori' mnnuraant was the nedlcula DEdlcalcQ to the tnhu^^i Hio* 
Ulua, During the period of the Repubfic the Romanii be^Hn the supcrinipDsitinn Of Ihfi drfferent 
orders of nrchitectare. The basilica was the tnort charftH’eristic pub lic builduis;, Pof trait Knlptnre 
beean early The Greeks of aoulhern Italy a^o influenced strongly the art of republican Rome, ^ 
KlbllaEnahT.—fj, MoT»*rnw; Int/vifacfion <r f'hifialr* ro/ntiinr. 15)IT7,~ ft, Mont'ehl's: 
vUI^at/on rriTTtftirf rn ttmUe. 1605.-11. ^epylcreiom rteJ S^plfrrtOftiffn prrromiilpD, IKW.— 

I .M ANTtiK: irArl EiffsfQUP, UBS. - W. Hri.nlri: {tatiHerin der Ibifi. ~ Th. floiLSMSt: ff/rW 

romojio. 1001,-0. Matuliu: Lp ef fe fbfalin d'apri^i iei derwefvi dfcnatxrifS, IflOl!.— 


g Z PtTEJi«.v; I'om (ilfi'fi fiafti. IStW. - H. tya^BnrUKt IftfUenfstische BUtittfri in iflf/MfM, IPfl?- 
~ " .- - 


IU?!i- - drff fempel iHn fonttn f^'tiioriani in /ib/tt, tWidr — G Kasd : Le orificetid di IVm/fJffIff. 
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CHAPTER XVIll 


KtJMAS ART CINUEM AUGUSTUS AVD THE CLAdilAS EMPfiXURS. ^ liri.LSJi|STh ARt 
IT ttOME^^AUCLiSTAV ART.-J UK RG..AS HOUSE. - STYLES O. UECORAHOS. 
iORrHAn STATUES. — ARTICLES OF LUXURY, 

T s the |.r«i.tus clutirter tve traced the (tri.wih „f the Rrettt putdic „ „rk^ 
1 diirtnfitht!iis()x.ara..fthc Kepitlilic. Caesar n..l -nly ppra.miiUv ,u|,cr,Ueci 

t^tle eretliun rtf hii Bisilira Julia, hut alsu supplied Aerailius LnpidiK with funds 
f..r lIlL- rrhuiIdiuR uribe Iktsilica AtiraUia. whirl, was Ihr liepunitiu i.r.s anneral 
.1 rronshurlitra in the R„mM Fwara. If Caesars career had „c„ 
rui ..IT sc. early, there is no duiihi tluit he wm,ht liave carried cut« |a,ne n„„,hcr 
.il the iraprovcmenis for whiuh Angusnis becime fam.ius. While the saviiie 
asenbed t.i the hatter, that he found R.tme a city of t, riels and lef, h „ uit'y c.f 
marble, hits a ceri.™ basis of truth, it is not ...ntirely correct. .\s a matter of 
lacr, Kei-ubhean Rome ,vas not built of briek, but .tf a .sol, veleanie stone f, ,uud 
111 l-■ll,ura. Its momimertls were cuustriuded of larsc bi..cks of tiiis ofev stone 
wliicii were imiusb, from ,he neighboring .,.,ar, ies. Fnrthcr,n.tre. the beautifyiuo 
ol the great city was not begun by Augustus «. uiueh as it was liy the wealthv 
patneiaits of the Inter Rejiublie w ho had been tarried awuy by the inspiration 
they reertved from the art uf Greece. During his long teign, Augustus con- 
struttej many public works of a most ustiul uatnrn, bat to these patricians is 
ra hir due the credit l..r iiuliating a new era of artistic pr.rgrcss. Augustus 
represents, more than anicliiag else, the ofticial rucogitition ot the art derived 
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rmin Hdlrnisik *niurces, \n 
Cicero's t'amoasfulog^y of the 
life (if Cat'j wo hear the Inst 
(Mc'litk of the protests I'f those 
who vitweil with sadness the 
(lisap]>earaocc of the atistere 
fiistoms of the Romaci patri¬ 
ciate and tlie loss 1>1’ the Re¬ 
publican virtties 'd ati earlier 
diiV in the (^stentatii^os and 
artistic tastes of a new era^ 
AiiKustus CjIiiii: (i-ttt tinre- 
servedly in faviff of Hellenis¬ 
tic art and pill an end tf> this 
taeiltation. and with him 
all Rome* arcejited witliout 
further question the ideas of 
the tVreek w'orld nf that peri- 
(JiL 1lis imeiedbte siiccessrtrs 
displayed thi: siiine sj drit, ami 
although they may ntd have 
possessed the artistic tem¬ 
perament of tht? founder of 
the limpirsr, even ihe Tia.isl 
corrupt of the C.laudian Km- 
p erors were 1i I ici I with t he 
hnelding inanttt s-i eharacteristie .4' the degcncrale descendants (jf great faiaiiies- 
l^rom Tiberius dowm to Ckiiidins and Xero thcj\ rather than Augustus, rebuilt 
ill marble the Inmioital City- Moreover^, Koman art under the emperors of the 
lunisc of Augustus flown i(( thr time of Vitcllins always presertpii a cerlain 
tircek flavour^ and frpr this reason it will he treated in a chapter by itsclb 

Following this fitriod two great dynasties, the Flavians and Antonini-s 
Idled another irentury^ and it w'as under ihcm that kormin art, by elds time a 
riper pnifiiict, fitlliy developed its own ktins, such as the great arched vaults 
and tlte mipnutnentai compositinna seen in the new kruins, public baths and 
other public buildings. T'o thi.s periiJd of Koman art in the secemd century a,d. 
we shall atsiP devote a chapter. Lbider the tong series of later empi^rors who fol¬ 
lowed down til the time rpf Lonstantfne wc stiail see the art (jf Rome declin¬ 
ing, but uipt wllhiuti many interesting innovations, and evolving the fftruis out 
of which grew tht art fpf the Middle Ages. "tVe shall devote the last chapter id 
this brie I study ut ki>man art to ihis peril'd. which may bo considered as lasting 
until the fiiuiidatiipii of Consiantlnoplc. 

Lhiring the first period, which exItitided almost until the end (ff ihc first 
i'ctiiury Anii.t Rome was rcc(fgniicd as the nt-w caiiitat of the worldf so w^c tfiri 
readily utnler.'iiand how artists would tlnek i4i this city frftm all the IdeilpnisEic 
an centres, cspecjally sculptrprs. One of tiie mcist dinicull pridjJems >4 the sturly 
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Fifr. 6^,- Decorative feticis found ai R^](t1c. of i’icnnaj 

uf ihis pcrind is Ui (]istiii}Tjish lietween Avlint vras still Greek aiiii what was 
already Reiman annjri[r Jiic works i»fart pnuJyced during tile tinie of AiigtJStus. 
I'Jic problem is sllll further L‘'En|> 3 it:ate(J by the faet that these tbreek artists 
were ill turn influenced by the art indigent ms to Rtimer In cAcry' rase there is a 
questiim whether we arc dealing with the wtjrk nfa Romanised (.rreek artist, or 
that tjln llellenl/ed R mi man. 

/\s examples t^f tire- works of the early years the rcigu of Augustus, 
executed pfSSiLly by artists who had settled in K<'nie hm who silj] preserved 
the spirit of Greece, we might Tneiiit-m a grnup of beautiful reliefs diaeoi ered in 
various parts h| the diy, some of them nti the I’alatine itself. T hey ci.mstiiute 
a series nf sinall sculptured i>anels wTdeh may have served to dtx'orute die 
wtills uf rr-mis. One of these, which is exquisite, reprosonts a theme already 
portrayed in the ancient Oreeh |>aintirig 5 ; this is the rescue of Andr- meda by 
IVraeus {fig. 05 t). The beautiful maiden descends some wet rocky steps to^va^d 
the hero. The sea-mnuster lies at her feet, a testimony of the conflitt tliat has just 
taken place, but Ave are n -t si . impressed hy the heroic exploit aa by the sophis¬ 
ticated grace with wTiicti the twm (utet. The y.tung man extends his arm as 
the maiden approaches tii gratitude for her rescue. Tunic and mantle fall in 
parallel folds witli a delicate beauty ufteu found in nature itsdi; as in the lines 
of h 1 hcautiful feather or an cqjen tlownr. An-ither of these reliefs represents 
Lndymiijn sEcejung, The youth repi>ses easily, while his d^jg bay-s as if it saw 
Diana appearing in the barkgruund. Tilts backgremnd is rendered with hiui- 
Armtal shadr.W's which givea pl.istic representaticm r,f the approaching darkness. 
Two details are notewiirihy, the m'listure on the rock in the I'et^eus relief and 
the shadow’s in that of Ludymiim. Realistic effects of this sort really belong 
the field uf painting, and the artists ..f Greece would never have dared ti> at- 
teinjjt them in a sculptural ciifnpiisitlou- 

The same irapresston t>f Hellenistic composure combined w'ilh t^iin realism 

H!5T0»fT DF Aftt. ^ V. I. — JU. 
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is p^Hlut^U in twin ntlicr charming reliefs. These are called the Grimnni rcltcrii 
aflcT thdf hrst nwncr. They were di&fitvered in Kume and are nuw in the 
Museum nf Vienna. One represenLs a ewef and die 1^lhf■r ei lirm^s. htMli wilii, 
their yrmnjj ijj»}, Tht-se belmiged to a frjuntain. In the Lack- 

ground wc the liitidscape s)> admired during tilt Hellenistic fu'rind which 
still served as a mndtl Idt die artLsts nf Imperial Ktime* In Llic relief with the 
twe^ we see a shepherd's ]Hiin:h hanging gracefully frinti a tree titid the D|>cn 
drfor uf a sheep-cot; In the i»thcr> l.itaide the loir ^il the wdid heast^ there is an 
altar with bacchic wand ami garland, 

lluw'tveri the feeling for the liiatMric and the extreme ]i(tsltivisni, we might 
SiV the common senses of the Ri mians soon demamied of their Greek tnasters a 
more precise imitation of the real. TIte most ancient wiirk of a hlsioricsil nature 
that is purely Rumtin seetns to be the scries of reliefs which have recently been 
identified as iluise of the frieze ornamenting the altar of HiJiiiitius AhenoLarhtis 
in coinrnemonition of his victory at Brundisium. They were discovered long ngo 
and ■were sidtl at Rome and scattereil Some are now in the Museum at Munichj 
and others are in the Touvre, It has nuw^ iitifiirttmalcly been fiirguttcn wdicre 
they were foitnih 

The Munich Iragnients represent a group of Nereids and Tritons accom- 
panring the cliariot of V^enus anti Ne^itunc. Their style in so purely Greek that 
it Is eustnmary to give them as c:xamp]cs of the last phase of the Hclltnifitic art 
of Alexanflrirt. But in the reliefs rrf>m the ironl of the altar, now'in the Louvre, 
w'e see represented for the first time a scene often reisCRted in later Roman art. 
rhis is the religious sacrjhdr ot thank-cilTcring with w'hich :i military leader 
always began and ended a campaign, [iomhins is dressed in the toga of a sac¬ 
rificial priest and stands to one aide of the altar to which the attendants lead 
the victims for the Sflcrifice, Bi’ith Homittus and the attendants wear laurel 
wTcaths. Further fm„ the veteraus take leave of their general. They are much 
alTecici.l and one hides liis face as he leans against his horse (figs. <553 and 654), 
Thi-'* portion of the friestc is definitely Idstoi'ical and represents an actual occur¬ 
rence:, but in the Munich reliefs, which were a part of the same frieze, the Nereids 
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nrd Trittins .in- nnly u [nytliMluEic.iJ allussi^jn to the niival campaign of Dntnitius 
Alif-nobarbiLs crmcliL'd in the allcgortcal language ao dear to the heart ijf the 
(irtrefc. 

(n the portion of the fiiejtc which lis genuint'iy Roman, the scierifite, it is 
evident that every detail is taken rr.>m the actual event. The heatls of Domitins 
anti -if those who accompany him are no ilnuht portraiLs, The three vietints for 
the s-icTitice prt^acritif^l by Roman nUial, ihe pig, the sheeT^ anti the hull, are 
represented in the reverse order in this rriczc, far the ceremony vi^as tn celebitite 
the happy end ot the t:am|iaign. At the beginning of such a tzaminngn the order 
was the opposite, as we sc^e in the reliefs of the handsome tribune in the Roman 
For urn. which represent the same three victims (fig. 65=)* On the Column nf 
rruion and in the Friezes nl the arches ofirinitiph, as w ell as on ordinary' altars, we 
see picturest!lie groups composed of the victkna, or Suuvetamitta, as they were 
called, and the sacrifidal priests. Riornan art dtsplayed an eKtraordinary partialf- 
t> toward this scene, which expressed both the sentiment aroused by the ofHcial 
Sinte ncligiun and the glorification of the arhitveraents of the Ronmn Isrgions. 

I bus from the very lirst, the Rotitan people, although pupils of tJm Greeks 
in ihcir an, imposed themes 
all their uwm, am] iht.'se were 
tiecessarily interpreted in a 
style that was Original w'itfi 
themselves. There is nothing 
in Greek art like the milieary 
sacrilices. An artist newly 
am"veil (roni Athens orAlex^ 
andria wonld find it diflieult 
to execute a comraissi+m of 
this nature, so raLliinilly for¬ 
eign to the spirit of his own 
race* Ills i^wn natural in- 
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sHnet wijuld lip to Jn1.0Ti>ret it in tine □llegcricnl terms 'tf liis r^wn 
This t'peltijE fur iIip hisL^riral and cdinmemoratoryj heweveri extended albn 
t.. vv^rks itf niinijr imjjnftance. tmiepd, wt: may sny that beginning with thi‘ 
reign < 4 'Augnstiis, it is imetif the most essential characteristics of Utiman art. 
Wp aiscr sePSirikinE examples of this in llie i^rovtnccs. Un the tunertil nu>nu- 
mcrtl cidh’dthe Trunh of the Jiilir near St. Remy in IVovence, there are a num¬ 
ber :ir rtdieffi representing Ijattlei between Romans and Gauls {fig* (ist ,. This 
appr-nrs to have been erected during the early years uf the retgn of Augustus 
and was atniost eon tern porary with the scenes represented upon it. Above the 
figures rif the frieze hang garlands and masks stnjp*irtcri by little Cupids, al! td 
which 19 Itardly in keeping with the military character uf tlie monument itself. 
In the battle relicts, however, the arrangement of ihe and the CLiiirtJsion 

reigning among the combatants are ermceived with such realism titat the com- 
position is something eutircEy new in the devr-lupment ' f Htiiifiput art. The fig¬ 
ures oil the tfieje on the altar rrf l>imtiliiis Aheuobarbus are all in the ssiitie 
]vEanc, l>uton the St. Remy moTuimeiU there is nu such nrderty arrangemenl. 
Some ;;if the figures intersect others and nil are throw ri ti igether in the cimfusioTi 
ufan aetna! batlk\ The reliefs of the Si, Rdniy monument ure £iip]iosed to be 
the work if a Greek artist, for tlie ait of the Romnn Empire was as yet hardly 
pure of itself and hail not achievtrd the teditiirjUE and fiiL-ility of execution dis¬ 
played in this w'ork, but aUlumgh tlie artist may have been a Greek, the spirit 
(if the w'ork is certainly Roman. We should reniember that the lider Hellenistit 
si ulptiirs of [‘ergarnum, wdien they wished to glorify n historical event like a 
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Victory <iver barhurianst 
alway^i idcalircd and Iran5- 
fjfTiirfd the actual lacts in 
their tragic and theatrical 
manner. Here we hehold 
t he battle itsell. It b; true 
itiat Victi>fy ajx[n'ars in the 
centre raising a intphy, and 
the reclining figure tu tlie 
left is a perSaniHcatithn uf 
the place, but these twu 
mythological elements, \'ie- 
tnry and the Gi^rttfis 
arc the imly ones which the 
Ki I tnan artists ekinsislen 1 ly 
preserved in tlteir liiKlorical 
cnmjiMsitiiins- 

Architccturc fo||i»wed 
along parallel lines. The 
types were tireek, but they 
unconsciously aibpied them 
to the more practical anil 
realistic Roman spirit. A 
prominent example of this 
is itie l'nfnt.»iis tem pie of 
Augustus ul Angom, the nn- 
cient Ancyru, which was a 
Greek city of Asia ilimir. 

Here WG see [ulready sometliiiiig of the innuunce uxerteil by the Rurtiati genius 
Ljpnn thi: very people fniin whom tite K'>rmins had leamrxl their art [fig. tl57). 
This temple hus bikl a single i.v 7 Ar. The filau varies little from that of the nstuil 
t.ireek Lemjth*,. Imt the proportii;uis of the building are dilTerent and U is much 
higher. W'e find already that love h.ir great ai/e rather titan beauty' which was 
tio often detriiiifutal to Roman art. The great door seems to Lie merely an en¬ 
largement on a Lulossal scale of the dtmrs of the ErecUtheunt and other Grm.'k 
tcm|jb^5 hul over the Hnlel here is a frieze ot twined laurel leaves between 
the twoi brackets W'hich supp'.rrt the cfjrnice+ This was very charnctc-rislii; ami 
was a Ihvui'itc ornament of the aruhiteets rif the Roman Emplrp. 

‘I’lie temple of Ancyra is better known fimthe tong iiiscrii>tii m carveil ujion 
its walls than for Its artistic style. Tins iiiscript5i.ui Is called the '■Sdll of .-\ugus- 
iiis”. The great Roman emptrur takes leave of his [leoph* and eiiiiriiertHt^s Ids 
campaigns, the re tor ms he hus eirected, and the buildings he has constructed 
during his re ign, 

Tlie Alta] of I'eacc, ■ ir . bvi/frtrtV. at Rmue i^ inrnttonttl In thifi insciiptum 
in the following words: '^Uptm my rcLurn from ^rpain and Gaul, after rMnijiletely 
pacifying ihese provinceiii, ihc Senale LterriT-d us an act -'t thuiiksgiving f my 
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Fig. ♦W+ —The Am t^Cis .4^gusf:7f. Rest rhf atinp ■rtCCardinji lo I'ctcrKn. 


relcim ihat a» tiltar sliutiEd be ererted ii|hin rlio Campus Afartlu.^^ and dedii^atfd 
b - ihe (ji>ddt?:s5 ^J■^ Fcact’. Here itin nfFiircrs of die Siatr, thr:’ pdesis and tlip 
Vestal \'ir]Tina slinuUl ctutie cath Year to make saeriEiec/' Many fragments of (he 
Art} Parts were discovered during the sixteenth century and (oday are scrattered 
in the LuKvn", the .Museum at Flotenee, the Vatieart, the Medici and the 

Museum of Vienna. Other pr,irtiuns still remain in the PaJaifjto Fiano, which was 
built m\ the site ■if the aEtar and it was believed that its base tniait be close to 
the fo tin da dans of tiiis palace. The restoration of t\ih structure begun in 
iyui by Frofessor J'eleracn^ an Austrian arehaeulogist, lie not only denion'Strfded 
the unity of style and ihi- crimtnon origin of all the fnigiuents w hich lie beiievE?d 
to be part of the Am I'uds, but algo essayed a realoraiion of the building itself. 
With this end in view, he persutulcd the Italian Governiitf ni to make excavations 
near the Fidazro Fiann in the h'i7>e of discovering other fragmeiiLs nndiT- 
ground. This exph.radon completely proved die liypoihtsis i>f Fndess<ir Feter- 
sen. The great marhte luse of the./r(t Paris was found at a depth of ahoni 
.■sixteen feet and new' fragments of the reliefs were also discovered by means of 
tunneling under tlie streets in the nfighborhooil We now Juive an accurate 
knowledge of the dimensions and general arrungement <4 this rnaiiuint-nt. Thr 
little temple containing the altar was scl wdtliirt an cnela&nreT around the inside 
of which extended a colonnade. I he most interesung feature was the series uf 
reliefs ornamenting the walls of the k-raple w hit h was set in the cenlTC <4 this 
court (fig. 

This aedienlci w^as nearly Sipnire. It was hypetlirnl; the walls were ^una- 
mcnied uiih tw'u lianiJs ol reliefs^ of which the fowifr was i“f spjiiys f>f acanthus 
leavi’s, and the upper one consisted nf the frieze w'hieh eemstitutes the metst 
im[MirtanL piece of Roman seulpinre thiU has rome down to us. Historians of 
art hove i‘t^m|>a^ed it with the f‘anutheii:i[C frieze from the jfcrisiyle of i|ie 
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Kirthcnun in thi^ citL/.^^ns i.^f Aihutia murul'i in pritccssiun bHpnring the 

;jf Minervn. Here Insttad uf the. Olympiati gnds presiding In the centre 
af the faci^de of the Oeek temple, sve 5ce tlie new phiitjStrpEjicnl deities, the 
three dements. There is -Earth, enjwnwl with ear^ofET^in bringinK <V>rth fmitB 
rind cattle, ’ ns !h.rziee sang, and thdse turbulent dfities, Atr and Waitr, now at 
rest 33 thi-rngh calmed fur the time being tltiring the years of Aiifp]sian peace 
On line side itl the duor k ihis group - rf lEic new' ikiiics, ini, the other 
is a symhtdic jjerwm rtpresetiting the pcojjle or Ihe Roman The last is 

an (lid rnan, still strong, crowTicd with laurel and with a mantle drawn over liis 
head like that ot'ti jiriest. He is about to ,sacriftee the three victiniis prescribed 
by the ritnaT hg, M 50 )- These twn cellefs are cspedatly inti?Te 5 ting for wc liml iti 
them the last echo of the fJelJcnlstic .style of Alexandria. This is true, not only 
■ if I hr three elements, whit h rcc.al] by their attributes and the petsonijlealhm uf 
natural torces the XUe griUp, but also of the re I ielTejj resenting the fiacrifLce. In 
the background of the latter is an idealized landscape with itees exeruied in the 
Alexandrian style. The shrine is aku chararicristic and symboliJics the hut of 
krtmulus and Remus whit preside over the scene from above. 

On the sidt and rear walls k the most originEil portion of the frieze of the 
Jr.i Paai, This represents a public pmces.sion led by Augustus who is dressed 
as pond I ex maxim us and accumpanied by the tw^r consuls and a band HTlktors. 
An interesting group follows composetl of the members of his family, the Em- 
pr'^ss Livia, his si>n-ln-l:iw\ Agrippa, and his stepson Tiberius. Then come the 
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elder fJriwus with Antunia tlie Ijitle l iermanitiis by I he hand {lig. tHVi), 

TIitTc are tW'i ifthers who mny be 11'iJTnitins .^hen'-barbus and Mace(?na», iii;ir| 
1.»eliinfl thein a tnibi of senator^, and fiatriclans who hie gmvely by w'rafi[ied in 
their lugaSn The proix^sion of jirtiTicianbi and high dignitaries ■fif the Romnn 
hiliite is jjiortraycd with a rt^alism that ia nnsnrpaised, and their itoble bearing Is 
in itrung eon trust ttr the turbulent mtisa of ALhcuians un I'-Jdi and lioraebtiok 
whit attend the t^aniithenaic festivai. Another intn-wtitiiin in tlie . Ir.i /irf.'A is the 
ititr4,iductii.m of portrait sculptures. lY^ricles, Aspa^iii tind rhe IViends rdthe die- 
tapir are not representrd on the Parthenon friCAty but on tin* Jra w^e 

rccrpgniie niH ofdy Augustus^ his relatives and the women - 'f his family\ hut also 
ihr I hildrrn who ate lo ptay an imprirtant part in the atlhirs of ilir coming gen- 
r ration. 

['lie Upper frieze n-jir-irseiitifli^ the soli-mn proeeision sc[>anitir{l by :i 
Cirvtciitn iVrl from the lower ?.one wliich is omametilLd with foliagej the finest 
extinijile of AugUtitan dfCiirative art that has comt: down to us, .At the bottom a 
Urge central cluster tA acanthus Ictives, mellotv and lraiispiincntt spreads into an 
eJabi irate system of delicate spirats e-tiding in [lalmcttesj small leavrs and flowers. 
Anin ing these are grateful insr'Ct-f'.»rjns and the sw'an, the Uvoriie fill d of Apollo, 
who was the patron deity of Augustus. The lower held is beautifully oi namcnicd 
wdth these leaves tind tlowixs which are urver lu a crjiifuseti mass, ft is botii 
rich anif beaulifub and its to\,v relief also contributes to the soft and restful 
ciTcet of this magniheent marble base ffigs. ryfit and <jG2). rerhaps tlu^ most intcr- 
csiing thing about this decurative foliage is the lively pcnrleririg of ibc acanthus 
leaves. There j& a deep feeling for nature wfiiLii Is entirely in keeping with the 
intenst: realism of tlte [portraits cm the u)i[ier frtcite^ If we compare the conven- 
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tilaLiintliii h k-a v e s 
I lf the Grf<?k (!i>f icii tliiaci 
capital with the cluster 4jf 
sliOihis and leaves which 
ffiTins the centre: ol" this de- 
sly|n 4eti tlie base of the . 
/\n'hf we see hew ilit Ru- 
mat! sfiirtt imposed its own 
realism and power of anal- 
ysk upon even the lower 
forms of nature, TEie acan¬ 
thus leaves of tlie Greet: 
Capital are all ►if a sijfe, 
symmetiicJib Jind in spite I'J' 
their beauiVi cntiiely imjicr- 
St na!. The fjmHimentatifjn 
Ilf the -Irtj Paris is, how¬ 
ever, arranged in nrderly 
fashion, as if the iVhlfage it¬ 
self were trained in keeping 
with the deromni and sys¬ 
tem of the Koninn Enifilre, 
and yet each shntit Ls alive 
anti j’rowinjT, 

Within the shrine was 
am.ither frie/t: of jrariands 
cind laurct leaves with fruits 
and Hoovers, ail supporti.-d 
tjy the typical Ijii I kicks' 
ticads which were traditional 
in the art of the Republic. 
These garlands constituted 
Mjic of the CiViiftte niotivea 
of the early art «if Kinue. 
They formed! the decoration 
'ol the frieze of the temple 
at Tivoli and of tlie tiK.mu- 
raent til LVihulus. We 
them herr as well, as though 
tine iniiTinr of the little 
tcUo w'cie intended ti> CLum- 
mcmorate the iihlcr art fT 
R'line* In short, the 
/'aeis is a sub lime epitome 
i-f I he histiiry ‘it Roman 
art down to the time of iis 



FiRg, lltll jintt fttV— Frattmcnt* nf the 

orttELHientation of thi? base of I ho .-Lr^ f^ds. 
f.iiasfftifTJ ildft: TtrmtrJ Hone. 
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ereiLirmt with its rtcullccliKnis ui' HdlPnislic 
traditinnt its p^rtiiiits which were an outgri>w'(h 
of Etruscan rcatism. the garlands I lf the Kcpitb- 
liCt and linally the spirit of eriijjite triumfihing 
in the lamMy of AuEustns, Tt is a plastic cx- 
presston of the C\rj'jfft» vf Momce* with its gitii- 
rirtcalion of the men who liuiH the etL-mal city 
for which the poet prayed, the grandest cre- 
atfofl that the band uf man luid yet nuehicved. 

\\ ithah the menunient wns a small 
one. The i^arihenoii, iiju, was not large 
compared iiritli the great huilijings of the 
ancient world, and w|jen wr asstrmhle 
all its tragmcnis, the * l/vi /W/V Is 
seen lu he still smalkr. its hand¬ 
some fa^-adc was only forly feet 
lung and sUnjiU twenty high, Nev- 
ertheirss, w'c have here (he gernt 
of a nrinr art nehtch was to spread 
throughout the enlire Empire, t )n 
the frifjie of a temple in far-off 
Tarragona (fig, dtVj) W'c see, only 
a little smaller, the same feat^in-s 
as those of the baM nf the Art} 

Purix; the ac intlins shoots i?urvc maiestlL'ally as they upon in leafy i ri?sts. am] 


Fit. m. 


Frieze ot tJie temptE uf A uiiEi.il ui^ 
T ABViiqav*. 



Fir 13 W. — Arth ol AuRiiitlita. Rijieki. 


tendrifs twrino ahont the 
roditist trunks of the vines, 
t.hdy the animal life, which 
eniivens the backgrotind 
i3f the base of the koman 
shrine, is lacking. 

Much ofthe art of the 
Auuiiatitn Age is chnmc- 
termed by this decorative 
foliage in low relief- It is 
ud mil'ably nn id cl led with 
great delit'acy and full ut‘ 
realistic details wdiiuh csin- 
fer a Suit uf pfrsonnhty on 
every element. This deco¬ 
ration is soberly tlistrih- 
lUed over the sjiachius 
white barkgruLind and its 
very nmingcrnent gives it 
a new' value which apfpcals 
striingly to thc' intellcrt^ 
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Rom*\ HDNt itiirni vt RanvEMit —A. Areh ol Tibvriua ar Omugc, 

U- Tertiolp of Au>!uiiiufi anft Ruma, known m IIhs Mraiaon Carrie, at Mnes; 
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Fi);. 6RS. Circus Maxireus. in the valley between the Palatine and tlie Aventine. Romc. 

*rhc mouldings arc also delicate and |»roject but little. Mat wall sf»aces predomi¬ 
nate. .\n excellent ex.tmplc is the .\rch «»f .Augustus at Kimini (fig. (VTq). In the 
imposing architecture of the gateway there are two new sculptural details. These 
are the handsome medallions in the triangles formed by the arch. They recall 
the delicate heads ornamenting the gold-w»»rk of the .Alexandrian period. There 
are some beautiful silver disks in the Museum of Berlin which so closely 
resemble these medallions that the comparison is decidedly confusing. 

The fondness ol the emperors for commemorative triumphal arches, which 
became so general at a later pcri<»d, began during the reigns of Augustus and 
his immediate successors. This type of monument was so well suited to the 
pride and public spirit of the Roman people that there were goo<l grounds for 
supposing it to have been original with the architects of the Roman Empire. 
.As a monumental type, however, the Roman arche.s of triumph were derived 
from llcllcnisiic architecture. Many of the proud gateways leading into the 
(.ireek cities of Asia .Minor were of the same type as the Roman arch of triumph. 
Under the Roman Empire these arches were still erected at the entrance to a 
city.a religimis enclosure ora forum, like those which stand at either end of 
the Sacra Via in the R«iman Forum (the .Arch of Titus and that of Septimus 
Scverus)i But we also find them isolated on the spot where it was desired to 
signalize a historic event and on the dividing line between two provinces. Such 
a gate becomes a purely ci»mmemoralivc monument. The scenes represented on 
the reliefs of these arches attempt, so far as possible, to pMjrtray an accurate 
historical picture of the memorable event or of the illustrious man in whose 
honor the arch was erected. This use of the arch began during the reign «»f 
.Augustus, lor we know of one erected by him on the Campus Marlius which 
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samt; is tme nf ihL areii k/f 
Tiberius. Iln' gruat iritiiiipiuiL 
iireh at i Jran^t: in iV-ivcnce 
is als^i bctiei-ed tti date frum 
iUt rpign nf Tibi'rius. In its 
reliefs wt- see altusinns tn thr 
wars with the tiauls. This 
niagnificeni: monument with 
ils thtee arches towers above 
the hij^hway leadsnjj intti this 
little Provcnvai L^wn, which is 
n'itetj for its kimiar] remiiins. 
i,r£atf l-d AO 

L'ndei' the Ciaiiiliaii Em- 
|jer«>rs Rome Trascnriclied by 
many stdendid strueturcs id a 
public nature and these ntav 

bi^au to give lu the t'tty tlm 

ni' niimental aspect whkh 
ccacht-d the height Els mag- 
nifictiiec under the Flavians 
and Antonines. Agrif)|;iia built 
the I'amnus bat Its which bore 
his on men but these only i lie pintici and the lower |eirtii»n i>f the buildinig^ 
lu.iiW beiseath the Ibinthcon remain. 7'he liitter building was cianstmetcd In Uie 
reign of riadrian. Claudius als'i Imitt jlie colossal nqui'ditct, the ruins of which 
are still the chief eharm of th.- R'unan Cumpngna, and rtwoiisEructed the Circus 
.MiiA-imus at ihe fLu.ii of die rjikitine (hg- tffjqU Xero built anoMicr citrus on 
the V'atlcanus and hif fanious (julQen Ho use. The latl^-r wjlh u luxuriiius iikaliiec 
with gardens adj 'luing it ami it was to supplement the rjthiLT plain palace of 
Augustus which was located on the ralatine and "Crupied by the first emperori.. 
I'amous among the works of Auguslu?? his forum which was laitl aloxigsidi: 
td the thid Republican I'orum and a monumental architecturuE compij.sitii'n 
i:::i'in>.isting -if a col^nniuie and in the background a temple of Mars* These build¬ 
ings r-stendtNj as far a-s the I'orta Flaminin, wdiicli Ind into the Campu.-i *^b 1 ^tius^ 
but [title is to be seen of them today fiJi they lie beneath the modem building^^ 
which crowd the sites rg iht* old Forums cif the Eniperora. 

Still more tri he regretted is the disapjicarance of the temple of Apollo 
which Augustus erI rtf.d btrside his palace on the Palatine. The excavation lU 
iliis ntociumental building ts lookeil fiirivanj to with much impatience. U will 
fumlsh us at least with the plan und s^ime details I'f a religious building con¬ 
strue Lcd after a (ueek temide but nu^dihed by the Roman idea* 'd thr .Augustan 
fwriod. Except for Lhe../rtr /Vrf.r, which after all is a eivit’; stturture, and the 
temple at Ancyn in Asia, L]ie most Important tcmpli: I'f this j’leriod is the |ini- 
viiicial one at .Vinif^, called the Maljscin Carrie. I'his tenifilcj at least, ha.? be*‘n 
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FiR, OBO. — Tomb EBtEcil the teitipte 
oi the Deti'^ Ri'illculuMi. Rnivit. 
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Fig. 007. — pyramid of Caius Crttiuft. Rohe. 

m[irvuliju3ly presuncid. (rinte Li,, It,) Like Ihe Repulilk^ti tramples* it is sn't 
Lipfjii a IiikH /Hftfiitm cinil its plan rescraLilEs tliat of tks temple of Fortana ViriMi 
for it is pseudpjdJpteral. As in the ca_sf! of tlie Irtler its ptirtiuM is excfissivdy Luge 
and there is no opistliodonios, Ji is, tlifrcfore, a purely f-atin structure. Thr 
imly innovations arc the handsome Corinthian capitals and a finer teclintqiif 
in the outlines i^f the moiitdiugs. The Maison Carrec of Ximes^ although Its 
general arrangemenit is iRrfitionally KopiihliiLan, has a refiiiiiment and an ele¬ 
gance rjt prrvju irlion v.'hi{:h is almost Greek. Poivencc was prrfbablv coloniKed by 
the Fhilhellenlc |>iUrictaus of ihc Angustan ]icriod. Virgil,, in one of his Fclogues, 
describes the UencvoJeni governmeni nf tills iirovitiue by his friend Gftllus. In 
Mmes itself ive lind Ihc remains tuf baths, loifay catlid the Nymphaeum. This 
is a lectaniipilaT hall vi-ith a number of recesses ornamented with altemaiing 
curved autJ trhinguljr pedimEnLs. Alternating gable hums of this sort are fre¬ 
quently frmnd in the buildings of Fompeji and they later came into general use 
in komiin architceinre. The most origitial Feattirc tif the Xymphacum at Ximes 
is the barrel-vault of stone. This in itself was nothing uniisiial, but here it is 
reenforced at regular inters ids by a scries of projecting arches which have the 
same function as the transverse Hbs id the Romanesque chtirvlu.-s of the Middle 
Ages. \Vv sec^ therefore, that from the early days of genuinely Roman architec¬ 
ture local tradiLtons already existed in ilic provinces which were later to jilay 
an important part in the evolution of mediaeval archUectiirril styles. 
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FiR. — Ttimh of CneciUtt — Tumh <if Buir]f i%iiKi. 

Attpfan iru;^. Rome. Faara Porta Mat^torp. 


Although there are some cxa.nipies ftf great vaulted roofa dating from this 
]icrH>LiT koman ardtilecture under the CLaudian Empemrs did not as 5 ^et d(^ 
velop along the lines which it later folkiwed. TheEr grcLit admiration For Llrcck 
aT-chiteciure caused the komans to build tiunr temples of great blocks nf marble 
or other stone, Uut after the burning of Rome In Llic reign of the great 

qtiantity of broken (ties lying about led to tlie construction mf mauy buildings 
of these tiles* trimmed to suit the purpiose. The Roman tiles were flat anti ccjm- 
posed rjf a selected elay-j sn that when tEidr edges were cut ufT they made 
excellent bricks, Tiiey were so smooth that they could be laid with %'ery little 
mrjrtar* The smaller fragments of these broken tiles were used for omauK'nLal 
patterns soi into the ^^~alL It is iery pnibahle that this style 1.4 brick cunstriie- 
tion, due to the great qiutnllly of broken tiles on liand after the great fire* eim- 
tinued to be the fashion for some time, and similar bricks wert^ made of the 

same tHay as the tiles-An, e-Kample r»( this 
type of brick constnictii.m is I he tomb 
called the temple of the f>eu-s kediculua at 
Rome (kki)* \\c set! that Certain por- 
tif>ns cl' this lomfi are crutstructnd <4 bricks 
(if a brighter rxidj which accentuate the 
architectural lines l4 tJic monument, 

AboLii this time the Romans began tc 
erect the colossal tombs which were often 
monuments of considerable tmporiatice. 
One of these just outside the Ihunn Os- 
ticDSis was built of brick and stuine and 
iiuTusted with w^hite marble. It has the lorm 
if a pymmid. On one of its farra it bears 
an Inscription dediGaled to a ceiiatn Caitis 
Cestius (tig. fib;). The ]tyramhl of Cnius 
resting is an indication of ihe relalirms id 



Fi«. Stn, — Calumbaiium. R(ui£. 
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Fig. 07].—PJan <if ciLfiy 
Rutnen house. 


the if I’ 

htJ^t <;entiiry uf the 
tinipiri^ with Ute Hel¬ 
lenistic l^jjyf'i^ 
I'toleniies [Ltii:l (lie in- 



Fftf. ltJ3, iLBrly RnruMU house wilh Elriurn- 


LereHt which they tnok 

in ihnt country. As has been nfjtedi there was in n 4 ;;Tpt tit this time a renaissance 
Mf Pharaonic :iri in which certain tradiUonal types were revived, among them 
the pyrarnMUit tumb. The height of this Ri.tman pyramid in proporLiun li> its 
I HIST is Id I dnibt due tn Hellenistic influence. The I'haraonic pyramids were 
much lower but, as we have shown in the fifth diapter^ the pyramids of Mcrin' 
in the Siidnn which date from the same i>erind have the jtumc sharply r" anted 
form as the Woman pyrnmiJ, It ia evideitl that the pyramidal tomb did not 
heenme popular at Rome. Augustus was buried In a round building erected on 
[lie Lampus .Martins. 1 liis is noiv com]>k'tcly disfigured as the Ropes cunverted 
it inti, the building now called Hit.- Tpati.i Civrrca. It appt ars tu linve been a 
great circular struc¬ 
ture cn^w'ned by a 
tumulus of earth im 
whlcli cypresses were 
planted, it was prob¬ 
ably tu >1 iin tike the 
I'itruscan tumuli, al¬ 
though its base w^a^ 
higher and more nion- 
mtiental in character. 

I'here i-S a tower of 
this type on the .Appi- 
ati Way which is tjuiic 
well preserved. Ac- 
cording to its inscrip^ 

tiotl, it is (he t.iltl]i —Rt.niin hnuse whil mriuni BJid Helleniftflccuurl. 
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Fip5. 074. — Decoration al Hie dhlUB rooni of Hie villa of Boscd Hcalc fiVi'w i'cii*# MiisftiniJ 

Ilf Caecilia Ik-tclla, tht daii{fhtf:r-iii-Eatt' nf the triumvir. Crassus, aiui cinnst!- 
quently a qiintLm|jOr:fry of Auj^rustiis (lig* otiS). Thc^ CcilunriH lurnecl this mass 
uX masonry inio a fortress during llie Middle Ages, but there is still a small 
chamber withiti it which emtatned the strcophagiis. Xot imly did the great 
]jairiclans creel these splemlid tniiugc tie urns, but also the middle classes and 
cYcn i>ri>s peril us artisans as wch. The tomb of the bLiker, F-urysiiceSi with its 
great circular Mpeniogs like the dnors of ait oven. Is still standing just outside the 
Porta Maggiore (hg. GSq), The ujiper part ul the tf.imb nf Eurysates is orna- 
metilerl with a frieze rcjiresentlug the daily life of a I taker. jVi this period crema' 
lion bcj^an Ot be gencritlly practiced and we often find in one chamber^ in the 
niches fn (he walls* the ashes of the memb<ys of the family and tlii>sc i>f the 
clients and slaves as well. This has been called a cnlumbarium bccaiUte the 
niches gave it the appeaninte of a dove-cote (fig. bjo]. 

We will iiow take up the Roman dwelling with its fiimioiis atthutii which was 
still in use dowm tf» the time of the Empire. Just as the principal feature of the 
Greek house was its central court, as we ha.\c seen in the houses of llolos and 
fhiene* su the central clcoiLmt of (he kimian house was the atrium. This was a 
coveretl room with ati opening in the roof called the The latter ad¬ 

mitted the light and the rain as wdL For this reason there wTis a shallow cistern 
dlreclly lx:neall( tlie h/ij)Iur/iifn ffigs. fjyt and G^2). The roof of the atrium was 
supported by two main beams ejitrtiding from wall to wall tind by two lesser 
ones. The four formed the square of the upening, nr iff* iX^us dispensing 

w'iili the cnjnmns charat teristic nf the court uf the Greek ijweliing. This central 
element, the atrium, ivns the mitSt typical feature of the huuse ol (he kcptiblican 
period* It was more enclosed and possessed more privacy than (lie sunny court 
of the Greek houHC, l( stems not unlikely that at first the Ijitiii h.msc consisted 
onlv of the alt turn. J^ucli a house with an opening in tlie roof would be a tintural 
dcvclo]jment of ihe primitive huLs of the shepherds of I^itiiim, which art; coni' 
cal in shape and have an opening (O the roof. 

This Roman house, consisting otily of The a/n'm/i. would liave bitl r single 
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Me. 675. -Dccoriitloi, ot the Holish; of U viiL FirgJ, or Mcm^mtiOn 


r....m f..r the uli..le fomily. but it wculU I.e Hfi-Juaily enltirged l.yadditiB .itlicr 
ruunw lr.:.m ttme t., time. As i. matter .,f fact, it was liiinllysnrr..i]nrictl liv rooras 
on all four siilfs; later an-,titer ntiiutn was u.lded with the r...™B an.un.r it, anil 

uftcn Cl [jarden with n culijuncidf as wirij. 

In iJic ;Kriod. il;c b™, hke Lveryttiing cL.c pensin.n^ m tin- 

art and hfc of the J<,.»nnkiis, was alTeetf'd by the [itnciraiiGi, uf Hellenistic idea* 
and a court surrounded by ciliinins ujus addedr This uas the arraiigemetit .1 
the sfi-raikd flH.usc id Livii on ilu^ rabtiue. It was thv residenco of souue t.pi' 
son closely connected with tlic Imperiitl lamjiy, possiEdy Uyiu or Germaiijcus, 
and was preserved because .if the vcneratioii in which it was held, althiui^h U 
was embodied in lEu: grciit Ejuildings which grew up around ii. In the largest .d 
the houses of I'ompeih the !i^ocalk■d House of the laun. wc see the same m,. 
leatiircji. fbcrc are two doors opening on the strtjcb EJue is the etilrance lo a 
•small vestihulc lending to an atnum if the tmdkiomd Roman type wiih an 
imphivmrn ni the centre. The other is at the end of n corridor rind lends tr. a 
court aurrounded by ji colotmcide in the Ciret k style. 

The House of the Kaun is really u p.ilace. k ha^s ani Uher large, court n, the 
rear winch is almost a.s wide as ihn house itself. Uu three sides of tEtis court are 
llvinir rooms and behind it, a large garden whEeh als.. hxts a ctilonnade. It is inter¬ 
esting to note tltal the ijrogrcsaive owtier-d such a spleitdid home should take 
pains til preserve the one typiLahy Roman featurei the atrium, although fic liad 
accepted the newer Greet fashion in the o,|„.r parts of his handsome dwetline 


TiisTcmv ow Airr. v,— iJ7. 
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The atrium an<j triciin^ 
turn of the hoiises of tfic Re¬ 
public vvure someiirHes oma- 
mctcued with iimrUc up lu 
u certain height* but uftener 
witli i^aintcd stucco tor econ¬ 
omy’s sake This 


either was nr pretended tn 
be itf colored timrble with 
painted tnoiddings. l^rcquqnt- 
ly ilrKJre and pi last were 
I la i ntc d iot b u 11 h ey j trciicrved 
the effect of a wall decoration. 
This is kntjwn as the hrsi 
style tif Kainan flccnration* 
Sind indeed it mny have been 
of llellcnisiic or Alexandrian 
origin. As tiicse Roman styles 
of decoralitui. bate Tjcen stud¬ 
ied at rumpeii more itian 
elsewhere, tEiey arc ccilled 
Ponipeiiun styles of mun;]! 
deco cat ion. Tile first f'oni.- 
peiian style, thetij is called 
The btirusiaihn .r(vA'* derived 
from mj.vAf, a slab of marble 

The second style i>f dec¬ 
oration nf the l'’LimpetiixiiT houses appeared sontewhal later than the IiuTiista- 
iiofi jf/v/i'- It is I'aJIfNJ the . irr/i/fft ltif^n/ because it consists of an arcliiiet- 
lesigti in which an elfectuf [lersfiective is jiaedy achieved. I'hc idea is 
lu^ical as the columns and other iirchitectund features really secni to be detach¬ 
ed Irom the Wall and create an impression of dcpifi, making the room appear 
perceptibly larger (fig. 676). 

1 he second style is evidendy derived fnuti the first, lii the earlier Rcjnibli- 
can houses the decoration is very plain and merely represents panels, ettv but 
architectural featurea were soon intruiiuced in i^rder to obtain a pcrsjictlivc. 
The decoraiiuc of the- House rif Livia on the Palatine represents a transition 
from one style to the {,theri. lor siime parts are in the Architectural style, W'hilc 
others* like the /rtdi/ii/im, ate fiainted in the frai~t‘iimt:jrii.n titvi,. » 

chatining mural design cuttsislinK of a combmatinn 

leaves and huitij (fig. ^75^ similar to tboso from the intptior svf the ,-Jra Arr/j* 
rbe AtelikccluraJ style became more and more nccentuatcd ns time went 
On. iho columns were made tu stand out In a more realistic manner and between 
they painted fanebicapeSi or windows witti figures tn the hnckgrriiLitid. To cany 


FJk. 0?a. — .S«Ci;)dd, ur Arvhi'leetttralatj/fe nf tllurat 
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mil ihr idusi mure r -mpletely, the entire wiilt w-as tiiialty dividuti liiE. tjaneb 
between iltt- painted columns or pibisiers. and in i?atli panel was an elaliorale 
00m[iDsilion. In one of the Imperial villas situated outside the walls rd Rume n 
rather ex^n^-ertUed effect is produced. Thceuiin: wall is umameuted wJili the 
picture of 4 llowcry tJuuket Gracfdul trees rise to the ecilin^, ami aranng them 
nre birds - d many cohirs. [‘Ins can hardly lie calleil the Architect 11 raJ style hul 
the decorative priiidpEe isi the s?imc. l! is au aUrmpt to make the r .um 
larger hy means of the niurnl dccuralion. 

1 he third style of Koinari iiuirrd dpcomtion Is named the O/tuih' jfyft-. Here 
the ilEusion of riqith is no longer nttemjitcd. The whole wall lias a uiiiform tone 
of wliite, black, ur the Uright red called {'ompeHati red. ITi»m this backtuonrid 
stand out a thousand miniature decorations (fig. b;?}. There are fnWs of gar¬ 
lands. vertical bands id the same intertwined, masks, little baskets, and eape- 
ciLilly, hanging draperies. Tliesc arc all harmoniousiv arranged iheiV colors 
softeuluK the vivid tone of the wall itself. The richest elements of the 
.rO'/e arc the Imnds. I hcsc arc oriiantenicd with Cupids playing and scem-j of a 
caricatural nature. It is very' prolKilile i\mi aLicli rrieze.s had their origin in the 
paintings -m gEassi which, as wc have nh cjidy seen, were a Jeatnre of Hk- interior 
dr-ciimtion o| Alexandria. It is dinicull t[^ explain in any other ivay the almost 
microscopic fmcncss of d -tail w hich .seems rather mtsuited to a fresco Tfu 
^fvlr scenvs to have been the thsliion during tiie reign ot \cro, for the 
Iragmcius of stucco and the rresctics uf his Golden Hou.se preserve traces ot 
this third system of luuml decoration, This huilding was converted later into the 
basemem of the Ikith.s iT Titus (Itg, 
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Fiff. inn. - Ffe9Ci> in the Golatn Houaf- o( Nero. Tfllfd, ur Ofmifr stt/Ie. 

1 be pointings r-f the U<.)kU'n were tliscuvered in the time nf kuphac] 

and Michael Anf/di^ and they exerted a puwerful inrlmnce ujirm the decor at ive 
styles of ilie KciiaLs.sanee ilurfng the sixteenth century. As thise decora Led 
rcinttis were cliscuYCred umier the Ihiths of 'nius ami |jah>w the level of the 
Kroimd, they form a sertc-s .d gri>tlues, and Tmi this n.‘as.m some ol their t^rna- 
mental features w'ere ealled nr grotesque. TJie elements vl Kenuussance 

decorative desings were large¬ 
ly derived frem the Onmif 
yiyk, Uecause mnsi rif the 
idher muraT decorations at 
Home ajul ihnsc* ii'f Pomf>eii 
were as yet unknu-w'n, with 
their VEkst store uf decorative 
themes n^f the varimis Koiuan 
styles, 

1’ljtTe wa.s also u fourth 
style of mtiml decoratii. n. 

I his wiLS adopted during tiie 
last days of I'tumpeii, that is, 
ahont the 4 'tii 1 of the first 
ccntuiy A.D., amt is the style 
km nos Illusiimiani. It makes 

In I p^^ete^ii^.^n fhf naiunilness 
as lit I t he first and second 
styles. To rdltain a richer 
el tret, architectural eteincjiLs 
are painted in, Hi tie columns, 
FiB.<i79.-U^uraHap]ayiagtii« tvre.IioscoRenle. friezes, window *;, etc,, but 
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Examples of the fourth, or /ntrtcatv stifle, PoMrtii. 
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they are reptt'Scnted in a IkTitiislie 
and intricate tashinn ulteriy fi>reign 
til real ism. The cnluintis are ex¬ 
tremely atender^ and there is an in¬ 
tricacy design which somelimes 
has u charm all its own. (Hate LIT.) 

Sonic of the featurcx ol this style 
show very delicate imagination. At 
times the eniumns nif tlie fantastic 
little teiupLcs are supported liy 
small anitnnht Cupirls climb ainonE 
the shoots aiul (endrlts 
leaves and twigs curve in gi 
Sfiirals as in the fine melal-w 
ifKlsiy* Itsbt^myishiTgelydue to (he 
nxiny vivid ct^lors whicli crmic and 
go ftmong the multitude =if forms 
com prised within so small a space. 

It nmst he admited that ilit*st]: fi>ur styles ol deenirntion did not always suc¬ 
ceed one another chroni.logieally^ We have seen in the Hi^ust' ofLivia tm the 

t'ulaiine thnl two of iht m i.ccnr in the same buildttig. Neverthek^, in a general 
way, they occur in the order in vi-htch they an* given here. They are often ustdul 
in aiding us to determine the (Jiriinj i| the house in which ihi-y are found, for 
there arc cerUtin facta con- 


Fl K. 68Q. —^asuillce ol Petithcm. Prmtpeilan fresco. 


ecriimg 

can be dejimded U[Min+ We 
know that tin- sccunct style 
w^as contemporary with Au¬ 
gustus, the third witJi the 
reign of Nero* and the fi>urth 
witli the destruction of Pom¬ 
peii, In this dry a number 
■of unhiilshed houses w'ere 
disciThVPret! which were being 
decorated in tlic fourth style 
wdien the dty was destroyed. 

Ill IfOth the third and 
foul Eh styles the centre ..f 
the panel \ra5 occupied by a 
re product ion of some famiMts 
Greek fjaintiug.This lud been 
y, which, 
ijccn recopied 
s, Nevertheless, 
small [Xiin ted fia neis 
of the hrutses td 




Figf. E»U— Peraptw, and Andromedji. pDrnpE-((aii paEcilfnie. 
fAttfSrtmr of iVapftSrJ 
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Pijmpeii arc often the 
Kfl])' Ci.jjiies we have of 
famous lost works. It is 
owing to them and tr> 
the data for niched by 
vases utid mnsaica that 
we art^ able trt form uny 
idea of wimt the Greek 
originals really 
1 lig. Gbi(] and f'iJii ). 

These l^ompeilan fres¬ 
coes should* of Course, 
be laken ^vith much caii- 
liiin in our study of tJie 
■ dder Gr eek 


paintings. 
7‘he ctipyists often al¬ 
tered and mutilated MiCsc 
eiassical com posit i<j ns in 
order li> adapt tlifm to 
the st?.e and shape irf 
their invn panels, VVe 
have alreatJy seen linw' 
in the pr.in]jjeilan I'n^SLii, 
nothing Lut the Mgurc of Agamemnon remains ol Timanthrs^ painting id iln- 
sacrifice of Iplngenia. Gften ihc painter made Use of a well known sculptural 
theme, and by pointing a statue or a relief a picture was madr representing the 
Si^me subject Thus in the panel reproduced in figure the j.ictnrcnfa w oman 
playLig [I lyre is taken from a scalptuml ty|je. The statue of a seated figure W 7 iS 
discovered at Pergnmum which is evidently the model w hkh the painter had in 
mind when he decorated the lamse in Mumpeii, The picture in figure Oiii repre¬ 
sents iVnseus and Anijromeija as we have airrady seen in the Augustan relief in 
figure GjJ. In tilt puinting, however, Persrtis has the fifisturc cluiracrerl&tic of the 
school of Lysippus* s.v the I'ompeiian paiuit r had mure than one sculpture in 
mind when lie paiTiltd iliLs picture. Then- Is reason, however, to believe that 
there must liuve existed an ol.ler picture of IV rseus and Androniedii which ic- 
nuenerd both sculpt.oa and jiaintm in their compnsttir.ns based upon ihh 


Flu. (3fea. ^ Relief peFSuntfyinff lliree cftirE. finurrvj 
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deities, without anything definite in mind, just 
as the Greeks sometimes represented anew the 
abstract conceptions for which the ()tymf)bn 
gods stood. An example of this is the marvel¬ 
lous relief in the Louvre, discovere^i on the 
Appian Way, in which we see three matrons 
crowned with t«»wers. They represented three 
cities; one with a pitcher symtiolized a city with 
an abundant water supply; another has cars 
of grain; and a third adjusting her mantle per¬ 
sonifies a city noted «tnly for its pomp and love 
of disjilay (fig. 6»2), 

.Mention has already been made of the im¬ 
portance of portrait statues in Hellenistic sculp¬ 
ture. In Roman art, portrait sculptures become 
more and more frequent and are c(»nceivrd with 
a lofty realism, llie individual traits of the sul>- 
jeet are expressed with a certain fineness. The 



Ftif. Mi.—The vnutm Octavian. 
DbeovenH] at Oatla. fVatican.i 


htruscan realism is combined with a a severity of style which gives these tK,r- 
trabs a nobility all their own. Still we can not say that the likeness was sacri- 
fic^ in order to pn>duce this effect. The head of the young Octavian found 
at uaia h^an earnest expression tliat seems almost precocious. We see already 
he thin cheeks and concentrated ga/e of the first Emperor (fig. (Wj). The head 
rom Ostia is that of a boy of only thirteen or fourteen. In a bronze head found 

near Mcn>e in the .Sudan, we see 
the youthful Emperor at the age 
of twenty-five or thereabout. The 
features are the same and the liair 
hangs limply over the forehead. 

1 his appears ti» be a family portrait 
sent to a friend, possibly the gov¬ 
ernor of this distant province (fig¬ 
ure 684). It is rather remarkable 
that a portrait of the youthful Octa- 
\ tan, whom fortunate circumstances 
made the new master of the world, 
should have been carried to that 
far-off corner of the Roman Empire 
beyond Nubia into which the out- 
pr>st 5 of meuiem civilization have 
only recently penetrated. 

.'\ later pcirtrait of Augustus, 
represented as high priest, was dis¬ 
covered in 19^19 the V^ia Ijibica- 
na. Some of the coloring of this 
sculpture is still preserved (fig. 685). 



Fig. dM. — Augustus as a young man. 
Discovered near Meroe. (Brithb MuMmim.} 
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jH'ftir. I 1 li'as a fnrt 
Cfniceptirm nml ^ 
mrult^E olien imiiati 
his sucEcssurs- The 
sar? fif his 11 wn f 
and Still mare otte 


TJie head is drive neii by 
the raids iiT the mantle 
iifa 

has a Enort rcBEctive 
ii[m than any 
■ail |^f (he lirst Em- 
te 
a 

niiated by 
» The Cae- 
is IIwn family 
mare ot'ten the 
]}hilasophiEaJ emperr^rs 
id the Atitnntne dynasty 
toifk fdeasuTTC in seehijj 
thi'inselvfS represented 
whh this jilaiti mantle 
nver their heads. Thta 
rnrijitle wus the only dis- 
titijTnisbing mark of the 
!iigh priest wita was als" 
the head iT the Stale. 

I'here is still am nher 
purtruit 'jf Aiij;Listi4S, thia 
limt: mudh ulder, ITis at¬ 
titude m iuie of dfinimand. He is drcsM*it as a gejmnil and af iptara t. he address^ 
ing [ii^ mH>ps. His armuor is araamenied ^th liandsiime reliefs whiqh aym- 
hiilize his girniuiis rdjrn. Gaul and S[jiain are luimiEiatnd: (he Ijtirbarirns from 
beyond (he Knphrates resinn: the Roman eagles t;apnjrrd fmm the legions of 
Crussiis; and the LJiariol uf the San passes in its coKrttr illutnimiting the great 
days of .\nji!istan Rome. This siatue is om- of tljo most prEEious fpiissesstons of 
tlie Vjiiii.^xj ami is caiJiHl Uie -vlugnstus from Prima l‘orta; lircause it was 
(imnd In the villa ..( the Empress l.ivia otitarrJe the walls of ki>mc. Thv. reJiefs 
un the armiHir n nncct the viate uf ihis itaiue v^Hth that of the . Jr.i /tevV. It is 
eviilent that ii is a frer imitation ol the Cireek. The from Prima F'ljj-tn 

resembles in i(5 altitude thr iKiryphorus .if iVlydeitus. As in the iaiter/the 
weight of the b.Kiy n sib upon thn right leg and lb balanced by the left. inMeud 
.if a spear, he t.-aTriei the biir. m of a gcneml. The slattie from Prima Pont, is the 
first .it n neu tyjve i.l portrait statues o( emperora in a standing pi.isitiun. Many 
such have her n t..und which were set np to ghri-ify the empen.rs ami their 
achiuHiemPrtti, especkillv in the provincea. They Lear arniocir firnafttented with 
reliefs nntl stand m the atiittidc of onicial speech to their troops. 

I hc!be ore the most lamous of the portraits of Augusliii, lint there were a 
large 1 lumber of marhlcb in the various provincial museums which bore his 
ikenrss. They rtpresent him up to the lime of his early old age, when tfiE 
wasted brow which is ubarjderiitlic nf him fteems hardly able t- bear the laurel 


Fiff. 6S5-— PriTtmir erf AuauBtus wilt] pMesrs EnentiE. 
DisccivcreiUn the Viw L.rtbJcariD. Rowif. 
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wr«iili symb^l^Mn^^ his nioriuus Although wp luiyt iio itijuiy p,»rtniita nf 

Augustus. tlit>re is. mihirtutTaiely, nut (>lur^^f Livia ^irifrhkli we can Uv cmoiTr. 
There is I'.he R.ts^ennu reliel in vrlijL;]i thi' liiuj^reis is repr^isented 4 il the side ctf 
her liuKljnnd, but th(i lUuc han bren dtyittuyetl. In Hte N'aples portrait the style 
is extremely Uttil. A tiiird in Aquildii is very small, Pu^sihly miT best idea i,>f 
Livia may be gaiueil Iriim tb* Uiadpnvrtrl statue in the Vatidau wliidj has been 
uaiueU'^Mudcsly."’ It is iimljtLbly ihe idealtKcitiiia of sume [mperial Iwdy, ami it 
u;crt!utly dales 1rom the period uf Augustus (ittj). ks attitude ia that uf thr* 
Greek gravi-statues wrarinK a mantle uUhf style ul the ( jurili century B,c, hill 
Its stnerity ia jy. Homciri that it was ut hr^t helieLud ti. be the lu-rarjniicaiiun itf 
the wnmanly virtues and the name Modesty wus arbitrarily given ti« it. 

We luive 3 number Of ^wai uriginalB of portraihr uf Jlherms, [he sfm ul 
Livia who was urlifptdd by Augustus- The seated Ugme in the Vattf-^n is also 
the Kriit cjfa new tyjie rjl statues ufglurihed empcroib which became very pop¬ 
ular as time went .m, although ii is hanily in keeping with the sickly nature 
and elTenunate luce of Tiberius (%. GtiHj. The tigure is purtJv mide. xvt^aring ouEy 
a mantle <iraped r^ver the sEiouldcrs and kuet's, fo one hand is a and in 
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the jthpr* the iniperial scepidr. 1 liert: are also a eumlHTnir ptirlndts rkf iKe yminjj 
prine«, Gatiis ajid I Aldus Caesnr, the granddijlrlri n ef Augustus and ftjr a x\mc 
tlir heirs pi the throne {hg. 

r-ortrait statues iif Claudius ta thr hen he attitipde of a great deUit^d monarch 
huVC also come durtn to us a<5 well a.? other standing figures, hi the fnrmer ive 
sec the same scepter and mantle which fatts in few folds over thr |rm-er pm of 
the body. In these statues only the atiiinde is idcalwed- I he faces a]l have the 
strong family rrscmbinnce so characlmstir nf the succcs^pors of Augustus ntid 
their rdatives. Tiberius curls the tliEu lip we know so wdh Cimidius itith his 
targe eyes which almost protrude, does nni gain majesty frorn the rather |>ixlaii' 
tic Eiir with which the sculptor has attcirijited tri give him dignity. Wc have a 
number of husiiof Npn. which arc most Tiiterestiug. In all, he twists Ins head 
on the cuonnoELs neck with its curly immatUTfi lieard. All the Claudiun Mmperors 
and the innn of their families, with the exception of Nero, are smooth shaven 
and thdr hajr huLugs limply over their fbeheads in ihc manner characteristic of 
the family, [t is evident tliEit patriciuns and courtiers cultlvaietj the same ajjjJcar- 
a.nLc in flattering iniltatiiirt* In the portrait o| LJrusus (lig, we recognjiie 
another nicrnber uf the Imperial family with the same unkempt hair over the 
foreheiul, but the chin and nose of the divine Augustus have degcncrateEl. 
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Fi^. QUO, — The young ntn^saiO flateTH/i,) 


FFg, oat,—A^jrrpiJUw the younger, (VffticanJ 


riie same manner of W'Ciiriag tlie \vdir over the fureheacJ afipears in the 
portraits of Agri|»pa, wln> was connected wiiii the family by murriage only, as 
well as Tn those of others wlvt were not silHcd to the tmperiai famiEy by ties of 
bliM^I or inairiaKe, We might almost say ibnt this arrangemciit uf the hair wus. 
chanu terisric i>f the poi tmit heads of the first period of the Empire. Anrtther 
impottaiu detail w:is the smootli eye-balls like tlir^se of the Greek portraits. The 
pu|iit was not earveU until the time of the Antrijiinca. 


Other ptirtniits of members tjf the 
Agri[)pinas, viut of tlio elder Agrippina 
who was tlie (laughter i4' Agrtppa and 
the wife ttf Germanirrua, and the other 

of fhedissi 1 1 mr wife of Claudius and the 

mother t»f NcrUr The former slid wears 
the long ringlets and the short treaaeJJ at 
the nafieiff till* neck which were the style 
during the last years of the Kepublic 
I fig- 7’he hair ft{ the Jatter is parted 
AS in the portraits of Li via f which is 
clmractcristic of the portraits of the pc-- 
Hod of Augustus and Ijisiaiiuediute suc- 
licSsors (tig, 

W'e see the same eoillure on the 
beaulilul Aiitumta, the tnoEheridGerma- 
iiicus, bhe is represented as the nymph, 
Clytia, rising from the ealyx r>f a Bniver 
(lig- Ogji), This piiTtdiit bust rtf Antonia 


Imperial family are thuse of the two 



F jg, lj(u, Agripp(rt4 I lie el d^er. r t . J 
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in tlie Brttisl] Museum is ihe most heuutifd uf all the Mnman portRiiis. It b 
the exprussmn nf every wtimanty gtat'c. tJne of the hreasts is partly uncovered, 
hut niuiL' of the inodusty and nobility of a ijatriciati lady ol K,ijn 5 e is hjsi thereby. 
This conct'ptiiin ri.f a oiyat pcrsniiai^e jiartly tmnsri/rmed itihi a flower is a mar' 
vekuis eomhinatiiin of idealism with rraJistid details, such aa tho arrangement 
rT die liair, which is entirely m the prevailing fitahiou of (lie time. Another 
heatitifid portrait head is that of the unknown Alinatia E'olia, a lining girl who 
died at the age of fouilnm occordinu the inscription ftaind in the burial 
chamber with the sculpture (11^. Tjoak 

All tlicse personages have been Edcntilicd ntH tuil 
even more c(»m|iletely by medallions and coins, £ven 
secondary jmpi>rtance cuiiricctcd witli the Imperial 
stamp hands^jtne portraits of them or ol t,heir relalives 

Upon the reverse side was some iiUegorit^iil allusion tu the T^c^scm or the relief 
-If some cjbject closely associated ^vtih the dcctased, if the coin nr mcdaUlrm 
was in memory .nf the dead These were i ften made in memory r>r y wife or sun 
who had passed away before their time. Upon the reverse side of the metlalliim 
of Agrippina we see the piciurrsqne detail nl the elegant carriage In which she 
w'us accustomed to tiavt-L 

In Rome, the new capital suf the witrld, resided nemv rH the great masters of 
the ntinorarts. Prom Alexandria and Pergamum came mosaic w'orkers, engravers 
ofgenYS and gold^^and silversmitks. In these arts Rome did net more than con¬ 
tinue the w i>rk of the Alexandrian schi tols. Both nf>Ldc& and we:ilihy plel>cian.s 


inseripE]"" 
per! 
ttnusui 

i^etiatlions or coins. 


Kta, 093^ AntDiila, wife at DrusttB. 


n. nr jninaiia raiif) 

(MliSi'am delte TffrmaJ 
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were engcr ti* pnssess hundscjme silver ]j(ate, A iiiarvelous trcasuru was discav- 
crcdat B,>sco Reatc near ^4aples. It crmsisterl yf a large number nf silver enps 
ami other ejcquisiie plate which pmbably belonged to some tnember of ike Im¬ 
perial futnily. because one of ihe pieces bears a rejiresentaiton of tlic triumph ui 
nheriua. Another Lreasure found at Hildcakeim shows that the provincial of- 
and genenils defending the German frontier also required a fuindHome 
(able serviLYr, even tn an LsoLited military' camp far from (he capital 

I he smaller househuld furnishings of bronze, cast or dune in reuoussage 
show us hrnv exquisite was the work of the Imperial nrtists who nmn.ifhctured 
them. Am.mg the tminerous objects of this sort found ai I'-mpcii there is a 
brasier supported by three faniis which is particularly fme (fig, 645). Each faun 
Imlds (nil ,pne hand with Hid instinctive gesture uf tme ivho tests the air. They 
uliMv c^st lironze jars and beautiful amphorae witli masks of the Alexandrian 
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rigH. «f 7 iind BOS, —Ruta* of I he Tiberius’ gullsy found nf the Lnke of Nemh 
(MiiJieiifn delt* Tc'Mjtiv/ 



«ad, DiunybU9, supptirtlnK the handles. Table Jegs amJ lamp support* end in n 

liun's paw which Is tyj>ical and witt a hejul 
above (tig. 0(/i}. 

[’’erliaps the liaadsrjmesihrrmires tluii luivc 
come ■ ' ■' ■ 

which yrnaiucnled the galley of Tiberius, sunk 
in the Jjike of Netni. This is a srnall cniter in 
the Alban hills W’hieli forms a charming clraditr 
Like catled the ‘'mirror of [Jiana." The vessdt 
was a filensure hnat omametited with bronzes 
and predons marbles (figs, fj97and 69H). ^ome 
of these have been rescued from the bottfntj 
of the lake, among them so me rings and the 
head of iledusa which omamptited the prt'W. 

ticattereU in various ttiuseums there are 
ulst! beautiful marbles dating from this period 
of the Ettipirc^ which still bear the staini^ o( 
LLelLenisni. Of such Is Ltie dellcaU- iiindclabrum 
decorated with at-inthns leaves, formerly in 
the I^la«o Ihiirberfni and now^ in the Vatican 
(fig, The large receptucle fnuuJ in the 
garden of Miicccnas is n reproduclirm nf an 
Alexandrian type (f>g. 700). In the eoLlcetjiin 
uf antiquities Uetnnging tn the City of Rome 
Fls. 60 ti. CuiKteliibniiu ikirbcrjjii. there Arc fragments nf a similar fimotain. A 
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marble horn endji in a 
fanta!>tic aninLil Fi.irm, 
and at the l.mck of fts 
body there is an ^pcn- 
itl{* rrfim wiiltzh ihr 
ivaier fjnshctJ fitrtli. 

Other objeets which 
are less tin us it a I are 
^ race in liy i irtiaTn eii lef I 
in the Tjellenisiie style. 
The relief is not toti 
rifotninent and the 
itones [»f decoration are 
divided by f>aji[fs of 
Grecian frets like the 
Wc see 
tliis in the marhle vases 



Ffff, TOO. — FftiinliiLn fri^m llle [;ar.den of Maercnjia. 
fCn/j/loJ.i Rnx^, 


EiLiil jars of tills [K‘riod 
(Figs. ;oi and 702). On 
sennet the curved a nr* 
fftoe is ornamented with groups of SLityTs and maenads who Joyously putsue 
(me anijther ms they carry on a mimic combat with bacehic wands, Otliera are 
decorated only with folinge tornis, the jircfcrcnirc being given to burel, plane' 
olivi. unci vine Ijmiichcs. ' 




„„„ M.' i" ol' of lh>= Knat artistj whus.= nat:,., 

w=.. .he rara.lj. „„d .l,e rhilhdl^oie pa.riMn, <,f .he pcriu.1 .,f Auuu, 

Ills jnrt lli.-Lbuiil.nn F.n.p«,,r5, a.iit wlin [imdiiiicJ sudi n qimn.itv ..f heautifi 
ivoi't. Wcuii Ktmw 

of tw'n Ir reeks, 

Sauros and IGtra- 
chns, whii worked 
under Augustus 
ami wild may have 
l)ccn the architects 
of the /Wr. 
t'liny meniii ms a 
cctrain Dioscijti¬ 
des from Asia Mi¬ 
nor whif produced 
cameos of cons id e- 
rnble niciit. To this 
iirtist is uscrjFnL'd 
the Grand Catnee 
dc France in the 
Cahmeidc ?i!Mdl- 


Ips at i'arts, repre- 


Flgi, 7 tJ] anil 7 U/, - iVSnrbliJ va 9 l^s. (I'ailcaaJ 
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iKe jjkjrificaiii m <■[ Gerinatiii'ijs. The ihHlied Au|j[ustu-^ sits wjth Livia in 
tlic miilfit <'i a group composed ul oiher membiTS of the lm|seri^i ftimily bf-nCRtii 
the great Koman gene ml who ascends Ui Ulyrnpijs led by \'icli>ry. In a lower 
plane we see the barbariiiii!? ctmquert^d by the hero in his tMTniniiigns flig- 705). A 
ilmilaj- coniprisitian, divided intn two sceneSj i& seen in a cameo at \hennn which 
represents ihf triumph h if Tiberius, The style of the latter is inferior anrI there 
is no doubt thfit the technique nfgem-eqnnng ileteriitrrLteii rapidly at Riifiie» 


SumpnMryt - Purltis tlt« tierliKl of AuguiitUB we w;c^ Ihc ilcflnlLc IriuiEph uf KeUenItttIc urt nt 
Rome Rli^Ui idJtakli between whdtis(ireck mid. what iii Rohibu inthcdcCiCutelViLleiU- 
iied derkfl o[ relkffi, 1' he Arft Pacts miiy be considered the first ttrCiEt mununicut of RDmiin nrE, tt ii 
n ktitiiH n]>eik ATmelureenclosed ti^ anolFier wnll fomitnir n court nurumuded by u colunniide. On the 
upper £i:ine; oi initer ^truclure is a repreeenttititin oTliie imperial fumLIiy, the pntrlcinne nnd the 
senntors in ^oIbuiu proceeaiuri. ntPauditik n ceremunin] sacrifice, ttelow^ is a zone of fultEise decuim- 
tion,iike realism ijf which (8 charncteNfltlCiHy RomaFi. The principles KOvemirid: AuKustuit art arc 
seaii In a temple ui Ttirranonei nnd In tlie urch nt kieulttii- ThP snosl chnnicleristic temple uf thi" 
period Is Uiat atiSimEs wineh siiii eontaitia itin.ni|.' tr;3flitiiiimi Putin structnmi fuaiures, pi4niculMrly 
Ita hl|ih baaeor^n^am und the absence of a rear portico, pabJic wor]{:S at Rome date from 
this period: tha Clnudlan eduaduct, tha Butioi of Agrippa, as well as the mouuniental tnmhi such 
ns tlm pyrainjd of CaLua Cr^stius^ the inaiaBcileum of Caecilia Mctellu, und the tomb of Eu^ebccel 
T he RepubllcBii Roman houac waa derived from tha Latin hut with rln openine in the roof. For this 
rcaaon the mofSt importarit feature waa the o/rfum'+or llvinjE roi^rn. vrhicii Uiid an npenihjt In Itie 
middle of ilsroof. 1ne Qrcth courl schir [(Hjh theulucctif die ntrluhi. The walls were decbraled 
with frescos, in which we can dtstIniiuisti fcmr periods or siyles thtilr ohjecj behis to rIvc ho UIu- 
alcm of npnctfnisneis, A aJmiJnr tnHi«BS[o-niam lamjted In painted coHipoaitioRS of flijitrES. F.rFecl« 
(ire BMntrfit hy tiie osa of eolnr maioiesr In addition to the new imrsouificFitfoos of rivers and eltlea, 
KDlpture |a scan at Ita h^t In tllE poilrait Htntiias of tlio pcrsona^ca of the Imperial famllyt There 
were many statiEea of Aueustua: thciae nf Livia are scjirccr: but we hnvc rruiny excel Lent portraLta 
of TihErlus,.^laudius and bferoi us wc^ll aa of the women of the [mperlul family., such eis Antniiia 
nnd Aiirippa- The minor arts priMfuced majiy hcautihi] works, such as bronzes, marble orunmenla 
|] pd carved gems. 

Uibllwenphv- - Tii, Sciikeeher: Dfe Mimer£irI^nfti^^n‘liefs, StiiiS.— Fn. WiciaEOfH:/Jfu Wiener 
fji’uesij.l flnGrish tnEnaluttoa, Roman Arf, tEJ00.> —E. Smeufa: Raman Scatptare. Ifliij. —E. Prtcmsp.n : 
Ara fAicis AuffUMlaet IIXH. — l■■B. STunsiicA: Zum Am PticiSt Iffljj. — E. CnoEcxiro: f-e Ras-relief Rn- 
niaia li repr^entallons hhioriifaes, IdQB, — J. BoiNntnLU: fft\tmsc/je lAanoffrapfiie, LfUU* — A. H 
Geschfehip der decamtipe IVami-malerei in IFifilt. — fj. Rdoenw^vlot: uie Kfimpositifia firr 

pomrteidiiisvhpn \VanI^gemdide^ LPOQ. — F. Baunaiuu ; La s'fRa pamiteiana ico^f,r/a fTr<ry.cn /to.Tco- 
reale, lOQL — F, Dimni TAinipei, eLae ftplienische Atadt in (taHV-nr UW.— P. Pompf‘it inOfl.— 

L- LANfi.4KL: // f^nttmnn e te Tenne di ARrippd, 1882- — Dn Row Hkiftt Lp finiR'lie CffflrCfe mlh‘ Terme 
di Tiia. 1 BSl!. — F. Malfattf : l.e nnnf rpmane samaierju' m-i iapn iff AWu/, ItiJW, 



Fig, 7U3. — Gmnd Canit!e de Frunce, {Cabinet rfe MMaiRfsA Pahib, 
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CHAPTER XIX 


kOMAX AUT UMiKR THK H.AVJAXS AJCtf 
7HN L01J5.KUw._ rUE ARCii nv Til LS. — TRAjAX^g ARi h at UFXEVF.STDJJ 
AJAX S COLUMX.^xHt Of IIADRIAX. - rORTRAlTLfi^. 

lltE F-VOUrrEOV or kO\|AX I>EC ORAXIVt ART. 

A nyi Ihe Uenth ufK^rij and t]ie whicb (u\U,wet\ the rder. of ihr ] i 
ot the Claufliitii F.mpen>nSt Another arcat rarndv -it' 

hrst of (he E’ litvian Emperors, had long govemed 
the provinces of the ChienL I he rampnigns of 
TUu 5 also were largely in tin- Qnent, the land 
of ciatisic arc and, nmre esjjeciallv, nf archttte- 
ture. [Jomitian, the third of the Flavians, filled 
the capital Tvith magnificent hnlkJinga diirijiff his 
long reign. ** 

i cj rind Sfiace I'ur their great acrtictures, t]ie 
Flavians made use largely of the groimd uec.micni 
by the Irolden Mouse of Xcru. Tlik yuathfiil 
Enipemr had spent the last years of hia reign in 
erecting a series ofstriiclures that xt ere fimiastic 
□ the point of insanity. He had turned the valley 
betMcen the Caelian and lisquiline Hills into a 
■1 covered the Vella with the gardens in which 

JilSTpKV Op Alit, V, I, ;2fl. 



Pig, TDa. — PtJrtrait of VcspBAlflit. 
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Ills caki&5[it ^latuc stMod, and cxprupriatcd a grc?at part nf ihc land nn these halis 
occupied by the realdences of the patfiriauis in order to enUifge Ids ]>Li]aLe. 
These haiidsejine pleasure liouses with their gurdenSj now abandoned and falEing 
into ruin, were utilized by the Flavian Eiiiperrfrs for their public works. Over 
that portion of the Golden House which lay upon the L^aEatinc thw construct¬ 
ed a new imperial palace which w'as smaller and used [iriucijmlJy for public 
functions. They preferred to live in the old palace of Augustus wliicti was still 
standing. 

On the site of the gHrdens and wdiere tlie Coldssus cd Nero sioodi Ves¬ 
pasian and Tttua constructed the Flavian amphitheatre, still todiay the largest 
of the ruins in Rtuiie (fig, 704). It w^as elllj- 4 lcal in IVjrnt BS best suited uj the 
combats with wild beasts and the gladitorial gumcs fur which the structure w'as 
destined, Tlic amphitheatre iii a type of building which we may consider gen¬ 
uinely Human, The old Greeks took no interest in this fiirm -if entertainment 
which was more in keeping wuth tlie spirit of the Oriental nations. Thtr Sfiecta- 
des of the arena are supposed to have been introduced by the Etruscans w'hu 
brought this institution from their former liojiie iu Asia. Nevertheless, the shape 
of the building is derived fronj the Greek theatre. The amphiihcatn: is really 
nothing niiiie than a cumbination of two theatres, and references exist to cer¬ 
tain double ihcatrca in w hich the stages ermid be made to disappear, thus con¬ 
verting the two bito one am fi hi theatre. I'he tiers of seats extended all the isray 
round and w-ere divided huriiontally by passageways ur //rfrt/rt^/'rbwr.s-. The 
Flavian amphitheatre, the largesl in I Em Komaii Empire, w'as composeil nf four 


FFg, 7ftJ. — Liiwer urctiEcI cardilnr of tli« ColOtecani. Hoa?.. 
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ian^ whicU 
kilties whkii 
•ithcrwise pr 


iL» RvcU is ni't i-xtErnsive; there lire Si>me reliefs on the fr 
tnrmriJby the turve nf ihc fji>rtal. Ihii in the ititcrkiT we 
alUnnigh they lire iinfortmiritciy S'Jiiiuwhyt muliliktrik a 
the marvcttitis results stchkvutL by Rinimu art uiuier 
Ifiinre*, Uehintt the class whicii we have eatled hfstM; 
' wc See the quadriga atui chiin<it iff the Etitpcj'[i;u;sinj 
fitres precede it; «jnc wearing u helmet ami leading the lit. 
(iddcss, knnte; itje oiher^ which is I'nirtly nude and iiaa 
t svrabolii'e the Srmiftf.r ot the Kuman )iei»ide like the sir 


Tflfi. —The Arcll n.f ThuH. Kohu. 


itrdcrs <jf ai'chlieciure. The 
ihlrd and fnUrth, O^rinthianT 
stories consist of arcades 
an enormous maSsS might r 


such orders of scatST tirid the 
highest of these was covered 
by n colunnadL' which ran 
round the entire tt'jp of the 
building. 

ThIs aiii]>hillu*aire was 
CfjnsUuctcd ahnosi 
of hewn sLone^ 'I'hc 
are of com^rete, and there 
a montntiCTitiil oT>cn porch on 
the grrntn 
the: sta 
up] ter 

stairvniyS we 
such a manner 
fthhheatre could be cmfitied 
of Sts forty tliousand sjmeta- 
tors in a few minutes. The 
fa^dc is an example ‘d the 
Sfltnc monumental tyj>c of 
architecture ns ilie theatre 
nj’ Marcellua Math Us cli^njnt 
superimposition uf the three 
is Ihiric, the second, [onsc, and the 
lievtrs the mon<iLuiiy. The three hiwcr 
licsson the elThtt of heaviness whicli siicit 
"ceifig. JtJrb 


Oppt>site this magnificent amphitcatrc, now called the C. plossenm, and in 
strong contrast n I it, rises ihe graceful arcJi of (rinrnph recording the victories 
of Titus iu Asia, We knniw tliat it was completed during I he reign of Dninitlan, 
Its imposing site upon a spjur of the hill snakes it ii fitting entrance to the rtSd 
Romun Forum. To cominemofaie then caniipaigns the Havian limyKToTS were 
contesit with a small arch ctmstriicled on sirafsle lines (lig» 70^)^ and yet this 
iijonutnent was erected to .signalize the memory sif i.me the mosl striking 
events in tlie histury of the wrjrld, ihc fnlftltiienl ol the jjrophecy ot the destsiic- 
tion of Jerusafem, which was accomplished in the year 7 ^' ^ he declaration 


of the exterior of the 
and in (he trianglesi 
iW’o reiiefs which., 
living lestimony of the 
Flavians. These sciilfiinreii 
reliefs. On one side wc 
in triinnph, Two (igitres 
appears to he the 
jt.s head, tijipears to symbolize the 
ficurc ou the fritjte r>l the ^dro /\wi-r 


not [-xtErnsive; there are Si>me reliefs on the frieze 
the curve of ihc portal. Ihii in the interior we see 
are unfnrtunately S'Jinuwbat mulilated, arc n 
results acbievud by Roman art under the. 

have called htstorical 
te Empuror [itissing by 

liEjrjk'S 

lost 
similar 
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(Jn the ijther 
reJief Vi'c sec repre¬ 
sented annthei pnirt 
ijf the triuinphal 
processUjrt. A groujj 
uT attendants bear 
the spoils thejew- 
ish Tctnj}lc as tro- 
jjhics of the war* Wc 
see the gj^hlcn table 
Uir the shevv-bread, 
the twri triini|jets, 
tllr Saered v'csselSi 
and the faiot^ui^ sfv- 
rn-brnnehed candle¬ 
stick described by Josephus vf\i[i its centra] stem supporting; the i ither six 
spread our like tile pronfjs rifa trident anti ending in a line fhg, 7w)* 

A very Interesting feature el' these two reliefs is the happy combi nation of the 
figures in the fuU tounil in tlie foreground wiih these in low re!id in the back- 
giuiind, 1 liere is a s^>ace between the two wlheh [iroduces an extraordinajv 
elTeet of persf>ec(tve- There v^-as iiltJe <4' ihis in the reliefs of the^IcJ /Vfivj’. 
and still less in the Farthenon hieze in which all tJie figures were in the same 
(jJanc. TJiia method of treatment hcgaci in tlie Ndlenistie period^ but it was- 
not develii!]>e^] until the K-otnans worked it out more fully in the reigns of the 
Idavians. I he reliefs of t]ie Arch of Titus w^cre tindoubtedly jiolydirntnCf and 
this contributed not ti litlk' the iUnsory cfiect id perspective.'I’hesc^ reliefs 
euntrailiel the old tlicory oF the iinircirmity uf Roman art and its su]iposed 
sbVESh adlierance to tireek cnethods. Not only ilIm] Roman arduieciure wnih 
its great vaulted fOuTs [.iosscss uriginaHty, but artistic technique never ceased 
ln prcjoress- In our study of styles of decoratifin w'e ijha|] rcttim to the woirks nf 
the times of tlte Flavians anti Antonines to tioti- Llie improvement made in 
Roman dccMrati'VL art during this jn-rlod., 

Srnne rc-nsed material has been p>rescivcd In the walls of the Arch of t 'ou* 
stantine whicU dates frJim mi earlier period than that nf the arch itself. Some 
of these htcjcks of stone bear medaJihaiiS of nnitsual beauty and were carved in 
the rime of the Haviims. These represcat hunting scent?^ mid a sacrifice (fig¬ 
ures 7JI and 73 21 , It is not kmovn what monumeni lurnished thenu They wen' 
long sLipposcd to have bclnnged to the arch of Trajan or that of ITailriun, am;| 
it was Llnmght lliai some of the figures could be recognised as members i>f the 
ramily uf the latU:T, but llicy have recently been ascribed with more reasmi to 
the Flavian period. Although the seuliitural citmfHJsilions oF the reigns orinijan 
am] I-fadrlan still display traces of ilie I Icllenlstlc dellaicy of the Augustan 
i-licfs. they are less picturesque and have greater majesty; indeed, wc may Siiy 
that they are more Imperfat in character. Like the reliefs of the Arch i>f Titus, 
these itieilalliuns oii the Arch of Constantine may be coii.sifleTCi,l the hnest ex¬ 
amples id Roman art of the latter part of the first ecniiiry that have come down 



FSpj iOO.— pT tlie Arch ai TJtua, 
T]]c quadrlcB of the f^nip^roTr 
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Fig. ilOt - Relief on the Arch of Titus showing the spoil* 
frocn the JewUh Temple. Rome. 


to US. IW^siilcs iht* 
monuments already 
mentioned, l li e 
Flavian Lmperors 
erected many other 
important structures 
at Rome. Over an¬ 
other yiorlion of the 
ruins of the Golden 
House they Ciin- 
structed the build- 
ing now known as 
the Ikiths of Titus. 
A large equestrian 
statue was set up in 
honor of Domilbn in the Forum, the temjjk on the Capiloline was rest* .red, and 
a mausoleum wivs built on the Esquiline for the members i.f the Imperial family. 

This magnificent building program u'as continued throughout Trajan s hmg 
reign. This great emperor was a native of Italica in Spain and was tlu* adopted 
son of the F.mperor Nerva whom he succeeded. .Ver> a reignetl barely long enough 
to construct the Imperial Forum which still licars his name, and some of its im¬ 
posing remains are still preserved. Tnijan, however, whose reign lasted from 9K 
to 117 A.U., erected many magnificent buildings ami monuments both at Rome 
and throughout the Empire. tyjncal ex;»mple of the art of Trajan’s i>eriod is the 
handsome arch of triumph at Renevento, the ancient lieneventum, on the 
highw'ay leading to Brundisium. This was constructed in 114 a.i>. to commemo¬ 
rate the paternal government of this emperor. According to the iiuscription the 
Kfinian Senate conferred upon him the title of Optimus I’rinceps (fig. 713). Tlu- 
reliefs on its outer walls anti in the archway pcrjietuatr the gltiry of I rajan, the 
perfect ruler,the just administrattir and the genertms lather of the citi/ens of the 


FlR». 711 and 712. —.Medallion* on the Arch of C<in»tanliiH’, 
taken front a Flavian nnnmnient. Rome, 
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Fig. 713. Trajan'S Arch. Bekrvexti'm. 


Koman Umpire. This distinguished cnii>cror is seen in the reliefs ol the column 
in the l'f»rum which bears his name, taking; imrl in the l»ni* campaigns against 
the barbarians. Here, on the contrar>, he is represented, not as the indcihtigable 
general, hut as the noble law-giver Ironi w'hosc hand flow innumerable blessings 
over the vast regions entrusted to his care by the immortal gods. To the left, on 
the upper i)art of the superstructure, or attic, Ls a relief in which the Capitoline 
triarl, Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, lf.u)k down upon the generous deeds of 
Trajan. In the other reliefs of thi.s arch wc see the granting of lands to veterans, 
the promulgation of privih*gcs to provinces and the reception of delegations of 
merchants. Bch>w are nude figures with anchors representing the minitr gods of 
the ports who also witness the libcnility <»f the Emi>eror (fig. 7 M)* 

Most interesting among these reliefs arc those within the archway, coiumc- 
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F3|r. Til, Truian's Af4:L| at H^neveiilD. Trufuil ircdtivLn^ the mprctinitbs. 


itiurattjtg Ti'ajiiu s [lalemai g<'\.'i-rJiiTnt;nt. In ime nf tht'sc he niakt-s a j^actifiec in. 
lv;iTir.tr^.r tJictra peace, wliiSe in the oMaT the |topu|iitc., fanjEliarly crowding 
arruiml the Eniiieror's suite, acclaim liia bcnefacltnns. The ]ut^fT Ejear thijir chil¬ 
dren Mn their slum Id i.Ts la the great law-giver win« extends hh hand aEnjve tJicir 
heads with a jiatcmal gesture. 

In eontrii.st lo nil this, os hos been mited. his magnihceni F-.nim at the faut 
■>r the CnfHtulinc waa constructed wiili the ahject af glcirilyitig Trajan as a 
miliCary leader, tVir ii cammejm nates his cjinfnugrs against the E'arthians and 
Dndana- '['hr: ardikcct of this Fonim was the tPeek, Apulluilivnis iT Damascus, 
and he pnihpEjIy directed the schicol Mj'iTnitBhfc scnlpinrh wEi.) cai-\'cd its exqui- 
sile Ij-iiIustrta 1 c'S and rctitTs. Iniminerablv Iruginenlfl- i.T surprising hcautv frurn 
Irajan s FDriim are riijw strittcreJ LEmf'nq the i.’hnrclie.s and museiirns oh Rome, 
Amung thes^' thr most IrtEautirid are tin- i-aglc it] thL» Church of the Eloly 
ApifStles (fig. ^), the rditF rrrprodiu .- 1 h figure 75^1 ajid the tablets wdni:h were 
re-ijscd in the Arch of Constantine. This hanmi pfissessed a grandtnr that was 
a [must < Men til (hg. 715). A iriLimjihal arch (T) was the entrance tn ihe colon- 

























TRWjAN^S GOLl'MN 
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nadeU cimri whith 
cuiiSiLltuicd the ac- 
taul In its^ 

rt^iurp waj! an eqtieii- 
trkm statue of tliie 
Empt^rutr. Tin: court 
limits Onnkcd un ci¬ 
ther side hy a scnu- 
circtilar structure 
and LchlniJ jt was 
the n.isillf'a Ul 
’he Uittc 
Jed into 
imvc nnd 
aJsles tiy rows 
iinins. At ertch end 
was a tribune tir 
apse (U). Beyond 
the basilica were 
1.W ill 1 i b ] a r i e s 
aiitl between them 
tlic e<mri (V) in 
which the triuniphal 
Column wufl erected. 

Inside the base inf this cnlumn ia a stimll chamber which fimtalncd the snr- 
ciiphagns i>f the Emjierrir. 

Itchind the column was a temple dediiated to the dcEtied EiTipernr, The 
entire luornimentnl cimijni'Siticjn rpmiitnei;l intaet d^^nvn to the Hme of the bnrbn- 
Hiin invasions and surely fillt^d with nw^cihe Teuton hnnJe whose ancestnrs tkt 
j^rrat Emperor had crmcpicrcd. 

Kiiwv of the nii-numents of nnrient Rome have iKxn mere eomplctelv dc- 
stri>yed than Trajan s Enrum, but the great Ciitumn above Ms tomb lias bccm 
mlraeiELously pieserved witli I IS Spiral rcficrs which beur the record iff his cam¬ 
paigns on the Uanubc. Uantc saw it there lor as he sang in his /.i/i'mit f'tufiiHi'- 
Ji'a: '^Thern, was recHirdtxl ttie lully ghjry lof the Rouian ['rintre.'' Artists tike 
Raj.ihad and Michael Angelo drew- the in.S|>iration tfidr magnifinent style 
from this mnniiment. Tim latter said, as he viewed one of'^tian'^5 pictures, that 
the Venetians coald never achieve i>rrfettifm in their tut, fior they did not have 
btTori' them the Ciilunvn of Trajan as tUd theartisbi of Rtime, In a tvay Trajan's 
cohunu luaiks one oftlie brnils altained Uy anrienl art. It rests nimn a stjnare 


Fltf, T1S. — Plan uE TralanV Furnin. RdMt. 


pedestal on which military Lro[ihies arr; c:ii ved in delicate rehch Above the baset 
like a crown of laurel, the spiral series fd' reliefs wind like ft tape or rotuliis 
representing, 'me alb.-r imothcr, the campaigns of the great Emperor (lig. yiT,}, 
Ihe twM eugniving-S on Plate 1,111 show us the miniuc tletad with winch tht^ic 
events are porirayed. It should not be forgotten that Apoihxtufus of ITaitniseus, 
the architect nind director iif the work, had accompanied Trajan un his military 
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Fig.7l(k- Trajan’s Colunm 


cxp^'ililion. \Vc know that ho supervised 
the construeti«>n of the famous bridge 
across the l)anul>c, so it seems not un¬ 
likely that his rendering of the lupogm- 
fdiy of the scenes of the variims battles 
is accurate, ami that many of the figures 
arc actual portraits. The latter is cer¬ 
tainly true of the figure c»r the Kmperur 
himself which ap|>ears not less than sev¬ 
enty times in the twenty-three windings 
of the spiral frie/c. Kach scene is a con¬ 
tinuation i»f the one precetling; there is 
no division marking nlT one cpis^nle or 
battle from another, but the figures are 
so skilfully grouped that, altluiugh the 
general action moves steadily on, the 
meaning of each scene is easily iindcr- 
.stcM>d. This is the ’’continuous style" 
later adopted in Christian art. The colos¬ 
sal scroll covering this column is really 
nothing more than an illustrated chroni¬ 
cle of Trajan’s campaigns. It is a book 
scul(»tured in marble. The scenes stmie- 
times have a realism tltat is extraordina¬ 
ry and which brings to mind the sculp¬ 
tures of the Middle Ages. The. fact is 
emphasi/.ed that we have here the con¬ 
flict between Rome and the romantic 
spirit of the barlrarian peoples t>f the 
north, which was later to inspire the 
artists of mediaeval Kunipe, Cmmps of 
iKirliarians in the German forest dtscu.ss 
with hran-sick gestures the course of 
events; their women take part in the 
struggle; an cl finally, when their king, 
Decebalus, the heart and suml of the 
resistance, dies in battle, the moon, the 
deity of the l>arbarians, appears through 
the chiuds as in one of O.ssian’s poems. 
Peaceful scenes follow, and the barlrari- 
an chiefs |)ay reverence to the Kmperor 
who treats the vanquished w ith his usual 
generosity. The picturesejur camp and 
the sc’cnes from military life are ren¬ 
dered in a nu*st natund manner. Hut 
thnuighout this long frieze covering a 


















Orchx 


In the Lower *one the Keoe of the war is Indicated by the hut* of the German*, In the second 
xone on the left, the Emperor, seated in state, holds a council of war with hi* Rencral*. On the 
right, Trajan begins hi* campaign with the usual sacrifice. 

In the third zone the soldiers cut tree* to build a camp under the supervision of the Emperor. 
In the fourth zone we see the first battle with the barbarians. 




PhiU /./// 



T* ajax's Coil'ltN 

In the lower xone the River Danube is seen covered with Roman boats. The river Rod raUcs 
hi* head above the surface of the water to watch the Roman army leaving its winter quarters and 
crosHing the river on a bridge of boats. 

In the second xone, on the left, Traian addressed his troops from a tribune. On tbe right, the 
soldiers construct a camp. In the third xone. on the right, some more soldiers dig a trench, while a 
troop of cavalry cross a small bridge of timbers. 
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Fi*. 717.- Naval battle- fMedinaCi^li CoUecilon.H\Kn%ni. 


lenutli 1*1 iiuirf than 65t» feel, Trajan is ever prrst'nl, the chief actor in every 
scene, lie is tm liaiul to give his aid in each difticulty that arises; he directs 
the march in iier-siin, he snpervises each piece of engineering; and in tattle he 
takes an active part like any soldier, riicsc reliefs are the tinest eulogy of a 
great ruler than can jiossibly ta imagined. Ilis caiujiaigns can be followed step 
by step, and he is present in every crisis of the war, inspiring all with the cour¬ 
age and serene confidence ol his august persotinllty. 

Itesiiles these descriptive reliefs, this period, so famous lor its successful 
Nvars and upright ailministration, w'itnes-sed the development of a taste for decla¬ 
rative sculptures of military and civic scenes. .\n e.xample of this is the relief 
representing a naval battle which is now in the Mcdinuceli C*>llerti«tn (tig. 717)* 
The frie/e of the t«'mplc of Vespasian at k*ime on which we see many olijects 
c«inncctcd wllli worship is als»> interesting. There are j*aterae, sacrificial axes, 




Fig. 71V — Frtexe of the temple of Vespusiiui. 
Capitol. Rcute. 


Fig. 7IB.—Fragment of the cornice of ■ tcmplf 
of Trajan. TAnAuoM-v 
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He. 7:2(1,— Relief of Hadris^n taliinE (n dedication 
of the temper of V'eitne and Roma. 


part in the ccrenujny the dedteattt 
massive ruins this dnubje 
temple are stfll Mtandinij 
the Arch rfFTitus, It was flev- 
aslylc in hjrnif that is, it was 
ten-mimujit'cl- I hf^ frant anfl 

Tear partidiis each i>jienL‘d 
into a aVAi at the end ofwhii; h 
was an apse, and the two 
cc//ai‘ lay hack to li^ack. Th'' 
pix:iilinr ihingabout these rW- 
/rfi* Was that they w'ere rcHifed 
with a barrel-vault which 
was omanicnted with coffers, 

Tlieso coffers are still to be 
se^rn In the roofs of liir apfccs. 

The lull Id in ]| i.lid m.it lack 
liriindfUjT, litu it fell far shuit 
of the beauty iufthose built by 
professhnial areliiteots like 
Apalh^dorus, the architect of 
Tmjan'a Fonim* The sttfry is 
told iT the latter^ that wlien 
he received the pLvns of llifs 


vases and military helmets 
alternating whth skti1]s of<rxen 
yifi). Anchher c^'amplc 
this style is foutitl in one 
temples of Tarragona 
yj. Here are wreaths 
Ilf nak-leavcs carVHl in high 
relief with a realism that is 
not found in liie garlands of 
the Ara Pac/ji. 

Trajan w^as succeeded by 
another grcsit Knipcrtir wli-' 
was also a Spaniard. This was 
Hadrian and he, too, was 
noted fi.ir hi? love of artlic- 
tceture. It Is kimwn that he 
drew' up the plans and person¬ 
ally supcn'iscd the construc¬ 
tion of the principal buildings 
erected during his felgn. 
The refief reprnduced in fig¬ 
ure 720 sltJjw's him t,aking 
n of the temple of Venus and Roma. The 


Flfi- 72 I-— HedrEanHi Arth.-ATUfi^S, 
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Fiff, Tffl.—Views or the H^HdrEeia'* Vntn, TiooiL RH>jHe. 
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FStr.723. - HATiiii*>i'« Vu-LA. Rulnn of Itie Temple of AtttUJouB, 


temple logel litr 
^vith a letter from 
Hadrian request¬ 
ing his op ini I nit 
he made a Few 
discrete criticisms 
lAdiich were not 
entirely ftauering 
tu the w(»rk «'if fiis 
ImjiPfial piipii- 
Alany splendid 
mt mumcnls were 
also erected in 
Frgvp I and the 
(.Vicinal provinces 
through the initia¬ 
tive kF Hndrian. 

This emperor pos- 







iissed whal wc miBht call a tlioriiugl.lv rai>rteni spirit. He v-s f.inil 
ind his rt-fineil eclecticism led him u> sdrain- the ancient niimiiments that he 
aw in the ivrovinces and t.i plan I'l imitate them at Kome.The ttlinumpm 
inch at Athens .silled Hadrian's Arch still stands as a testimi.ny "f 
rurGreece. This was t.i be the |irind|ial entrance intu a new city which the 
Empcriw planned tij build ahingside i.f Ihe .lid .me winch had by in.w iallcn 
ialtrdecadence. Hadrian's aim was tii ronstriicl a monument that should be 
inirelv Greek in character, and this is the case willl the iipjcer piirtion with Its 
' reitangiJlitr lints. But it seems very slrtntgc 

that in spite of thtf critical spirit i f this Km- 
peror, its lower purt should consist of a send' 
circular arch that is altogether Roman. 

Vcr>' dtfTcrert Is hia famous villa outside 
nj Fiome which displays a love fitr the exotic 
emphast/fd by its Lmitatioua of ligyptlan and 


FIb.TM,—V aults on the Pfllatine. 


FJiT, 735 . — V'aiiJt decDTfltion in stucco. 
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of the FJIHitbcaci as it apppfirs tud&y, Rome. 


fJjienwl tomitte. HnrJrii,.,-5 Vilbi is tmir rkstruynl, but its ruins Mill mve US un 
Idea „r wimt this HiKtintie structure was. Thu vaults, strlpjicd uf tlirir stuc- 
cii euvunns, still wvur vast arras ,.r tiuur sjiaci.- iliys, 7=2 and 723). I'liu Imue- 
nal rrstUujiue contained a thnnirr, laijiu Ubtarius, baths, quarters for the aventn- 
tlludatiiiii ,,r gnesls. and trtnplrs rjejkated to the gods .ifltalv and llic CWrnl. 
It was tilted until statues and works of art of every son. These vast ruins are the 
source of a yreat mail)'of the iiniic|iie scul|,tun.a in the iiiuacuius of Rorauanrl 
M\ iLuropt?, a'tniJ ihv biiiidira (if the t^cnaissance founci it tin inexliJuiatJbic quarrv 
<4 prect.jus iiiurbkH, llaihiarir whit reuped tht Ijenefit iif his roater-lUtht-r & ctni^ 
im d'njbt assembled in (Ids palace the t^ni^inak, or at Jenst faJtliru! colj- 
lEs^ rif maaty id'flir* uld m^iSterfdeces of G reel; art. 

This limperifralsif earned ont an extensive program .f recpiutrucdmi on 
thePalalme. Thegrt-dt vaulted siibsLrurinreSn whieh were Iciig believed lo be 
part of the palace - .f Tiberias because ol the staaips im the bricks of which they 
arc enniposed, slicmld be □scril.ed to Hadrian's ]jeriocl [hg. 724}. 1 he arehitec- 
rura! teehnique uf these brlek vaults covered with stueci, played an iniportam 
part in the development of (he tine decoraiioiis in this materiaU fur the surfaets 
of these vtiults were cm errd with figlares and i>rnamental designs mudeled io 
rdiel {bg. 725), These reliefs were not always painttsb but were ofien set in 
panels tmmed by riic mouldings, in whlcb grACetlit small figures mudeled bv the 
Roman atuccu-workers stood oni from tiicir baekgruutid. 

The largest vaults were umamented with calTers as in the dumc of the 
building now^ called the E'antheon whieh entirely the work iff Hadrian’s reign 
th building was erected on the site fifrmerly oceupted by 

e aths of Agrippa^ the rmndations ul which arc still to be seen extending ti.f 
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FIr. T;J7 — Restored Interior *iT the PattEtieon 

("TT 


F<ff- TS. - Flun uf I lie Panther n. 


lIie TL^ar 7-8)' Aisn a juiftiinn <>( 
[>ijrtki> with its sturdy potfiliy- 
ry 5Ct?n'l5 tit liaVC ]>cli*n.g(‘d 

tfj the balhs of AgrijJiia. I'or thia 
rcaS4ni Hadrian, itasuribed the name 
ihF the great Aiigyslaci stniesman 
nn I tie frieze iif thi' fatude. But tln^ 
intcrirtr of the circular stnictiiru 
and the great dome, 136 feel in 
diameter, date frtim Hadrian’s 
yjeriDtl, This hemispherical dume 
surn'i''luntiDg the rotunda has a 
circular opening in tiie centre which 
admits the light, t'he vault is of 
concrete strengthened by I trick 
archesL rhe cup"la nf the T'antlieon 
was I me of the mudcls I’dIIowciI by 
the juehtteets of the ttenaissaucc, 
linindleschi, the architect rd the 
tii'st rfume built since ancient times 
{in FlurenccJj w”ds said tn luive de¬ 
rived his jirinciples from this build¬ 
ing* and Rapimet, the great painter 
and archUect, made some deligln- 
fiil sketches of it which are still 
prcacTVed {fig, fUj}. Ttie ranthcon 
has come tiuwn tu us almost intact. 
Ii3 pavement is iliat of the ancient build¬ 
ing. Only the niches have been modified 
somewhat in the course of itfi transformation 
into ii church in ortler to convert tlieni into 
chaprls. Its ancient bronze door has also 
been prcscrvtxb It is prnbable tlmt the re¬ 
liefs Ilf the latter were originally gilded and 
painted in various colors, (rUite LIV.) 

In the interior of the I'anthcon we see 
that some of the line’s o^fi-keek architecture 
were iirescrved in tlie Orinthian pilasters 
and the ^^te^es* but these features were 
lombineil with the vaulted construction so 
chanicteristic of Roman architecture. We 
observe a like survival of the Greek orders 
ttl the great religious buildings o 1 the per- 
jijtl roUowing. This is the case In the Lcmpte 
of Antiminus and Fauslina in tlie Roman 
I'orum {fig. 730), the vaulted icmple uf the 
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-‘51m fm tlif^ (Jiuri- 
nal (fit;. -:^t) tt'Uli 
ils ]itnn and 

rich frtc/cs —' 
linnlly it] ilti? 

ntficpiil lf‘n: 
Xe|iiiinc 

tiow ii-ccitput] by 
thp llrrirsQt whicK 
mny alsrf liatc frnm 
the time o I 11 a- 
fJriaii 

tall cdliitrifTis fif the 
temple'll XoptujiL' 
r€^t tipiiji a IjAie 
f>r pflifttit/t ivliicti 
i-H om iini I’ ti ted w itli 
niilitary tri*pliit'^ 
al leniiiiing with 
remali' hjrurefi ri?|i- 
reftcntinji the dif- 
(enrnt pnurinces tff 
the Eliiiptre. Pet- 
'nifica-tiuiiSiuftlils 
(jrt^inal 




PJU. 720, - tkmrwsy ot the tin In the sLitcenth cendtryH 

Sketch by 


these it]j 

Copied ffiitii the 
j^ra vp-r eliefs of 
Athens and have 
tlieir Imnds fiikled 
in die same meluti- 
ehiily a Hi! sn bducd 
sManner. nther^t 

arc 111. rt- civic iti diitracicr and thdr httributi^i f.irm a pruud displav uf tJie 
natiirat resources ciF ihn iimviiicts rcprcsctded, esppciiilly flic tribute they hrii 
to the Etc rtml City, ^rmn- ure sitnply dressed in :i mantle and h 
grain or utlii r ]iroducts uf their crmutry. Utlier!^, like Eiispania, appear fn arnumr 
as though ready tu fight the barlKiriaiis at the side fd Mother Home, aithoiiyh 
tlicy ihejnselvps hnd once resisted her dominaLiort {fig. yij). 

Coming to ilip Limbs 1 if this period, wc liavpalreadv seen thtu Trajan was 
iiUerrcd in ids own Forum, but the type of Imperial tnaiLsoletmi inauEUTatcrl by 
Augustus was still pupiibr. Tliis was a great circular striirture with an interior 
chamber wdiicJi contained the Ktrcupliagtis. The gigantic remains of Hadrian s 
Cfimb arc still [ireservcd, tmusJormed iiytiie Popes itiHi the Castle of Sant Am 

insTuirr dp *iiT,— it. L —UO. 
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FiR. 7J0 l —Temple of Antoninu* and Faustina. (Homan ForumJ 


g(‘lu, and its cnurmuus mass stiil duminatrs iiaif uf Rome from tlic right bank 
of the Tiber. The tomi) rtf Hadrian was approached by a britige ornamented 
with statues (fig. 754). I'hc mighty tower was surrounded by a fa^*ade «*f tw'o 
stories faced w'iih columns and was crowned by a conical roof surmounted by 
the great bronze pineapple now in the V^atican. The entire tower lay within a 

square enclosure consisting of a colon* 
naded court. 

More modest, but still retaining the 
form of a square or round tower, are 
many of the tombs along the Appian 
Way. Just outside the city the land along 
the Konuui highw'uys served as ceme¬ 
teries; indeed, along the Appian Way 
the sepulchres were so numerous that 
they lay side by side and formed a great 
avenue of tombs for miles (fig. 735). This 
highw'ay is famous for its tombs. Stripped 
of their marble covering, the massifs uf 
mas4inry' uf which they arc composed 
are so abundant that they still give the 
landscape a picturesque sky-line. Although 
the land bordering the Appian Way was 
the fashionable cemetery preferred bv 



F?r. 731. —Plan ol the temple 
of the Sun. Roue. 
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Pig. 738. - B«sr of tli« leniplr of Neptune. RoiUL. 
the Roman ,mlriciana of this as this road h-d to Cam,«nia and .Southcn. 

hhf the V ia Utina, the Via Tusculana and the Via Ardeatina. 

~ Sr 

p rspccuvc as that .seen m the reliefs of the Arch nf Titus. Anrlhcr imoortant 
monument erccteil a few years later has als4» been ^ 

r)rcscr\'ed. This is the triumphal column dedicated 
to Marcus Aurelius. Here the scroll-like reliefs rep¬ 
resenting the campaii{n.s of the Kmpcn^r-I'hilosophcr 
have not the artistic vigor of those of Trajan’s 
C.durnn. Carved on one of the faces of its base is 
a remarkable relief refirescnting the npoihef^sis of 
Antoninus and Faustina, whose adi>pted son he was. 

A wingeij genius bears them aloft accompanied by 
a flying eagle on either side (fig. 736). Two alh'gor- 
ic.il figures witness the scene, Kitmc seated upon a 
heap of militarv trophies, and the genius lot i of the 
Cam|ms Maniu.s where their bodies were burned. 

1 he latter reclines upon the ground and rests a 
band upon the great obelisk of Augustus whiA 
^tHod near by. The theme is the same as that of the 
cameo representing the apotheosis of Germanicus 
IMII its treatment is colder and it, character is mnre „„ _ 

"fhaal and mytlml,«ical. Instead of the lifelike (mr- *' ' 
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traits i>f the nn’tnbcrs 
itf the riuijerial family> 
w»' see ^ mly these twy 
fi irm RI u n L ( ii leali /pil 
rtjjures, 

E n the relief im 
Ijase m 1 the C’nl- 
“Lire 115 Aitre- 
M]l»|ect is 

y.r. witE] a fljif- 

ily itjut Is [leriiaps ex- 
ces&i^'et rtFul the pic¬ 
turesque backi^rinltKl 
ni the f'j.rlier reliefs is 
lackia}*^ "I he same is 
tme (if the ernTimeitHH 
ralivp srulptiires now 

in the Museum nf the f .upltol uhicli were fiirnierly ihr urnutucntat panels tf 
the Arch ■nf Marcus Autehus at Knme- t’he scenes i^f saerihcial eereuioutcs 
and trEiJtiipha! prrfcf:ssi<jns arc execiFtcd tvith a ecriain maun 3 ficrnet\ Ejut they 
suiter frnm (tic moriiituny <.if the ufficaal art itf the limjiire, which bejjan te de¬ 
teriorate in I tie middle of ttjc sce4it!n| century, NcviutJieh'SS, sume very hand- 
souie relicts w'cre discovered at iLphesus in iqOj near the ruins ^if the ^reit 
liUniry. These appear to hclnu^ i-ia tinmuriifnt ereclird in C'lmnicnu'rtiliiut of 
the eKjjcdltt'rti "l AiireElns oj^nst ttie ]''iirthhin!i i[ig+ 73 ')^ ^le art of 


Pig- 744 . — R^lunitJeii nl Hednuci'i: tomb. Home, 


these iiffteial rclitTs found 
man sculritures of the same 
. .. in the 

minunts his triumphal 
fiorscs, IlehttuI tUr* Eutler is 


mure vfgur^nis than iEj.'iI of the Ki.ii- 
tiie uu'tnory of Elidlcnistir tradttion.s is 
(hesc nionuments in .ksb-Ttie tnipcrur 
at ilie reins anti It^une leads the 
a f row ucd with raysT while .Mother Martli 
with her Siiirn 4il plen¬ 
ty reclinrs u]irrn the 
jjruufui. riic c 4 )m|iM- 
sition iii not laekinir 
ill hiitli actiiin and 
«Trandcur. \^'r. see in 
j| :i spark ul I lie art o1 
the sculi'jtors \v3h.( car¬ 
ved tJie friezr- Iff the 
altar at J^'er^ainum, 
W'liii II tiie ri_ 


Flu. T 3 a. - Thu Applmt Wity uiiti^e Eiomc. dcaitoraliun. 


these Asiatic cities. 

Althuu^h thecom- 
mctnoralivc reliefs at 
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Fiff. - Hasp the Column of MBre^ Aur^Uua. Rcjnii. 


Ko.« hegi„ i„ 5h„* .-m^i.-, ,l=cacl.„c<., the r,or(r,it s„,ip,o^ „a, 

... pr.d.=. ».s.™,»h,ngly y,„.d «..k =11 thn.uyb ,f.= se.cnd cep,„^^. 



Ffe. 737. ^ Rcjfef reprteeotJnK H« triumph n? MsrzL* AuftliuB. discovered « Epl,«sr,s. 

f^tititfiim {if ViemaJ 
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Fig. 7JK. — Portrait statue nf Nerva. \'ullcan. 



Pig. 7JB. — Equestrian Maine of Marcus Aurelius. Roms. 


have already noted the realLstic 
head of Vespasian repn»duced 
in figure 705, Mith the rather 
fleshy faee charactciistic of the 
Flavians. These limperurs are 
usually represented wearing the 
tuga, for their figures were hardly 
suited to the Imperial armour 
• »f the slender “Augustus from 
Frima I’orta.” An c.xcellenl stat¬ 
ue of Nerva is preserved in the 
Vatican (fig. 738), Here we sec 
the type of the seated emperor 
with a mantle draped over the 
left shoulder and hanging down 
over the legs. This statue re¬ 
sembles that of Tiberius which 
was discussed in the previems 
chapter and is one of the finest 
works of the sculptors of this 
period. The rather vulgar face 
with it.s wrinkled fore¬ 
head gains nobility from 
the majestic attitude of 
the entire figure. M(»re 
portr;ut.s of Trajan and 
Hadrian have come down 
to us than of any other 
emperor excejit .Augus¬ 
tus. The Roman State 
was at the height of its 
power; the provinces 
ovcrfl<»wing with plenty, 
thanks to an able and 
paternal administration, 
called for statues of the 
Fmperor. Tlic great stat¬ 
ue of Marcus .Aurelius 
at Rome was the only 
equestrian statue <*f an 
emperor known to the 
- sr ulptors of the Renais- 
r" ^ sance, and f« *r t his reason 
all our modern eques¬ 
trian statues preserve 
this type (fig. 739). 
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Cities and provinces even built 
tcmjdcs in honor of thedeihed Em¬ 
peror in their adulation, and statues 
of the Empress and «tther members 
the Imperial family were in great 
demand in every |*art of the Empire. 
Portraits •►f the Empresses have 
been identified, such as I'lotina, the 
'^•ife of Trajan, Sabina, the wife 
of Hadrian, and the two Faustinas, 
wives of .Antoninus I’ius and Mar- 
eus .Aurelius. 

The most famous of the |Hjr- 
iraits of persons i»f secondarv' im¬ 
portance is that of .Antinous, the 




Pi*. 710. — Bust of Anttnoiu. ( Vatican.i 


young Itithynian favorite of Ha¬ 
drian. This (Oriental youth, so noted 
lor his beauty, mysteriously drowned himself in the Vii.. i 

»uper«i.i.,„ led him believe Iha^ suehTsl^fie^ .. 

r..rl,inc .,rihc rmiiCTor lladri. V rK-r|Hduale Ihc gom 

valed bin. ,^^1, f h 7" h« unr.,rtu„.nte ravorile. He ole. 
honor in Kgvid In «rvlt r"''’’ «'mn.andcd a oily to be built in his 

Moalired it and'e™"!, 1*. '“f F-r-ero. 

new artistic tyfic, the la.st 
in classic art. Hpon the 
broad shoulders »*f an 
Apollo, they set tire head 
of Antinous with its .sensu¬ 
ous face and curly bacchic 
locks, the whole constitu¬ 
ting a most original com¬ 
bination of manly vigor 
and cHcminate sen.suality 
(lig- 74»)- We see Antinous 
represented in many dif¬ 
ferent fashions, but always 
preserving the same type. 

Wearing the mantle of a 
priest he .stands i^r sits, 
sometimes in the attitude 
*'f a god, and sometimes 
bearing a wreath in the 
informal posture seen in 
•he marvelous relief in 
the garden of the Villa 
Albani (fig. 74 ,). 


Ffit 711. Antinous. f l7//o .Altmni ) Rome. 
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PIr. 741 — Portrait statue of a Vestal. 
iSUiseum detlt Termt.) Rour. 


FIr. 742. —Taanelda. 

the barbarian prisoner. Anolhrr tdcali/ed Ivpc often copied dur- 

(!jOS 8 iatMLatut.)¥i.omoxx. ... r.i 4 • • .1 r .1 

mg the reigns of the Antonines is that of the 
barbarian prisoner. This may have been the 
result of Trajan's u'ars in which contact with tlie Germanic tribes stimulated 
the imagination of the Roman scul|>tors to the prr>duction of this alU*gorical 
rrprc5cntati<*n of the conquered |>e«.*ples. 'I his was the Ikirljariau with hands 
bound or folded, dressed in a belted tunic and troitsers with a cap on his head 
to indicate that he dwelt in the cold regions rif the north. The .stere<»tyi>eti face 
is that of a man with a Hat nose, long hair and a small beard hanging dow'n 
over the breast. A female parallel to the masculine tyi>e of t>arbartan pris«iner 
wus also created. This was a Germanic woman with long hair. Her head is 
bowed in an attitude «>f submission, but in her face is revealed the intense grief 
of the captive (fig. 742). These ly|>es of Antinous and the German Lmrbarian 
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wfrc* the last ebjisie types to be crei^tcd^ 
but porittiit sciilfiture cofitintied to be 
m.'irvelnusly gomJ, The portraits v\' the 
patricians ynt] ot the humbter nilddle clnss 
were, possibly^ better ttsan tJie iiJcalired 
likenesses of the emperors. The latter wexCi 
no doubt, turned out by the tioJeen from 
the sumc niodel and the mudeEs ihemKelves 
did nutt iiii|.irove as time went un. It is in¬ 
teresting tn nute that \yr arc able to fix the 
periLid, often ahimsi the year, in which a 
stahic was carved from such details a.s tlie 
manner ol wearing the Jiair, for the style of 
the garment or coiOurc of tfie statue was 
usually in iniiintion of that of the Emperor 
and his family. We have already seen tins 
lo be true in the time oi Augustus and the 
Claud Ian Emperors, We knoiv that the ad- 



Hg. Tip. — Portrait of a Rriitian iBdy wJth 
htr ImJr in tTlc siyle fBahlonoble durinif tbe 
ol the FlEvJaiw. 
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itiirabLe portrait statue or the 
head-vestal (fig. 7^3) found in 
the koman Koruni must date 
from the reign nf Traj^^n, be- 
caiist her ciuffurc is the same as 
that worn by Plotina, A little 
later the liair was arranged so as 
to form a high crown iir pom¬ 
padour above the fore head, i he 
most interesting of these imr- 
IraiLs with the iiair ertmbed up 
above the forehead like th^t of 
Julia, the daughter of Tit us,, is the 
one it] ihc Museum of the Capi¬ 
tol reproduced in figure 745,. 
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l^tcr the fashion changed completely 
and in the time of Antoninus Pius an<l 
Marcus Aurelius, the hair was parted 
and waved in the manner of that of the 
two Faustinas (Kg. 746). This style prob¬ 
ably began in the reign of Trajan, for in 
the friejses of Trajan’s Arch at Ilcncvcnt<i 
we see V’ictorics in jiairs bearing gar¬ 
lands, one still wearing the high coiffure 
and the other with her hair parted and 
waved. There is a group of mother and 
daughter in the C'hatsworth collection 
in Fngland also that is b<Jth beautiful 
and unusual. The mother still wears her 
hair curled in u high coiffure, while 
the daughter has adopted the newer 
fashion of parting and waving her hair, 
i Plate L\\) Then there is the rhariniiig 
funeral group on the Vatican in which 
we sec the figures of hiisitand and wife 
set upon their tomb (fig. 747). The. 
wile’s hair i.s snuHithly (lartcd, a presage 
of the simplicity of the Christian i*eriod. 
'Vc arc touched by the affection seen in 
this groufi. The wife holds her huslrand’s hand, unwilling in death to be sepa- 


PiR. 7-tiJ. — SpAnnlvRoinati UJy with Iwir 
dressed in the style prevalent under the 
Antoninea. (Miismm of Madrid.) 



Fig. 7t7. —Puncnil Rtnup of husband and wife. iVattcanA 



H. of A. V.J 
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Partruil i?roup of niother «nd daui^hter Whnt^nvom VuUis^mn,} 
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PIr* 7.W. — nd *11 nid TT«ii • FijC- TIJl. — Htnd nf * tltiiTl. 

tMasenm rt/A'inw Ynrk.^ fMiIsrum ofNftH Yfirk-^ 

rated from her life eiimpaniim. riie sentiment is tliai exprejssed in llie Greek 
Kraie*5te|ae, biU tt possesses a new dignity that is Roman, 

There are many (Mirtraits tpf nniderttihed perErms carved by scnlptnrs, 
themselves titikariwa, b4ith in Rome and in the provinces, rhese arc hcplb braii- 
tifut and realistic, and dale from the begianing rjf the second crntiiry to its end. 


FiRl 750. — Pnrtrqit of h Foman 
nf Trai an’t time, f Vatican.} 



FEr, 751, — a FamaO of IhC tttrtC of linddart- 
fMaittttia afNea Yarh.} 
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Fla. 732 . - A Veiietlon* (Mu-ifum of A^allpla.i FiH- 73 ^. — A Ojerman. (BrUfxA A fus^lum J 



ihe ]fist years of tliri Republic because of its realism, tjim ibe amintjeTnetU of 
tlie Lair and the 5rai>rj|]i fare show it to be the witfU. ijf the time of Trajan. 
.Another intUration - 'f this fjeriotl is tire shajje of the iHist itself and the manner 
in which the front the breast is eut olT, In the busts uf the reijjn uf Autjiistab 
Lite iieail Ls accompanied only by the iieirk and the upper portion uf the bteASt, 
but as time went *m more and more of the breast was a^hlerh until finally we see 
a considerable portii m of the lorw>. 'l lie manner of caning the eyes is also eba- 
racleristie af Hadrian's time. Mol only is the pupil outlined, but Elierc is a sinall 

cavity in the centre which makes a shad- 
This was tlune not 


ow ns in figure 751 
only at the cajillal, but also in all the 
provincial centres. In the latter we find 
exccUeiii portraits of local persons of 
note which date from this [icriod, and 
which were nndonhtedly carved by pro¬ 
vincial sc 111 piers. 

The portrait of a Spanish lady is re- 
prriditeecl in figure 74*5, bni a large gallery 
oijuld be filled witli provincial portrait b 
i>f the secuud century wfiicii have come 
down to us, urtil eaeb is typical of the 
locality tn which it w'iis Ibund- The leeling 
of knmnn sculptors for ri'atism caused 
them to render not only the or 

race snirit. s-imethine which the tlreeks 


A Qretk. r.WlWfWm afAtAmsJ 


Tw'ii portrait heads recently acquired liy the Museum at Mew Vork. Iiave an 
unstudied uatunilness that is marvcli.»us (figs. 74S and 749)^ The jiorlndt Lust of 
a Koiiiau ciiben in the \ atiean was at first supposed 10 have been carved during 
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Fie. 755. A Spsnixrd. of Madriil.} Rig. THi, - A Dgciflu, fMusaim 0/ 


..f Aiiuilcm (hB. 749). 11,esc r„rtrajt., &,„„ tbu Ut.niLii, j,ri n-iiires are amaiinHly 
hfchke and |.res™t the r-ers-nalilies .,r K„, ,5,^ 

Fjii,,er..re. wh.ch are always swirewhat iileatue.!. Tile aadaetiv with wliidi the 
K..man s™i,,t„rs unnly/ed (he laces ..I tlieii sitters, when these were private 
eiti/ens, can ..niy be cimpiircd w ith the woik.s iiT the Dmeh aiirl Srianisii riai'ni- 
erri ..fthc sixtc-iitli century.Tlie head „f ij.c tierinan in liKUte 753, it Is true is 
a rather im|icrs«nal rentlerinK of Hie Ixiihai ran tytie, bin the Greek in fionre -sa 
IS a very retd [.crson. ..ne of llic Athenians of Greticc in its .hicadenee, of whom 
the w riter of iheAcLs of the Ajioatles said, they “s|ient their time in iioihinu 
else hut to tell i.*r Lear some new tliirR." The portrait of ihe wriokleij oltl man 



Fitt, JrI7s — Ranee nf the Wi)rriL>rS. cMu£eitni of the ViitiCan.} 
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Etl ;iiid nrj\\ ji> tlie Miiticum ai 

Madrid is that uf an Andalusinci Land-uwnur 
ijf tndLiy 755 ), The jittrirait uf ih<i l>iu:itiin 
ft Ism is merely thr rr|jre5cntuliun iT a 
cnemLier nf a stnange and hu eign racp, hml, is 
evidently u liiithrul likeness Mt'Ehe sitter (hp- 
IIre 75l>). 

We shall iii>w continue nur sluily me styles 
mE decoratiun, especially ''O the iiianuiuents, 
an art of which ihe Atmans were masters. 
It bos aheady licen noted that in the low^cr 
piirtion iT the .li'ci' /'ncfs the arantlius pttt- 
tern was itevel^pjied into many charming katy 
hirins imrved In relief upotj a plain Uack- 
gri-fiindn The disnp'pearaiiei: <4 this back¬ 
ground, which was later iilled eorupletely 
with ornamental rcUeJk.is a purely Koniiiu de- 
veioptrietil and is imcMf the most cha met eristic 
fenturcs of the cvolniiLUi orKunian dt'ciiRilive 
art, Neveitlielesfi, an in Uie siyEcs of mural 
tlecoiaiiunj the sequence nf si’uljrturid orna- 
mentation is n-Jt always .strictly chrMnolicgical. 
In die delightl’i-il relief n|' the dance Mfihe Wiir- 
riurs in the Vatican [fiy, 757) Uic theme itself 
apjjears to dLite fnim Trajan's tinier iitij yet 
ilie [irincipal source nf Us cliarm is the effect 
H+f the dark shadows cast upon the plain light 
tmckground. The eagle in tlic church die 
I loly Ajvnsiles (Eig, i) al.so stand-Snut against 
:t large background, its great crest and body 
casting a lieavv shadow upon the suiMoih rec¬ 
tangular surface behind it. Kut^ little by lUtle, 
delicate leaves cjir^-ed in low letlef spfCitd over 
this plain lidd and other elements in higher 
relief a^at their darker shadows^ as in die ex¬ 
quisite pillar Ci>vercd wntb roses which dates 
from the time of Hadrian [fig, 75^). I his is 
really theilluaii misiTi of the hisltirica! reliebap- 
jdiiial ti> decuratiMti, The effect of perspective 
proditcerl by a comljiimtion mE high and lnw, 
reliet is the same as tliat seen in the cemposUiims on the Arch ot'lltus. 

l^ter the decoration m| the backgrotiml bccrinie.s rehilively more iuqioriant 
and the smooth surtiiCe disappeans more amt miNre, The contrasi of lights 
it ml shadows spreads over the entire surface us in the handsome relief Irum 
Trajan's Furuni with u large decoraiue vase in the centre and two genii pauiitig 
water freun pitchers on the sides (fig, 739)' 1 In^ same is true of the friezes rm the 



his. 75K. ^Reltef lU rosea. 
(iMtftan Majaint.i 




KVOLl I ION Of UOMAN l>f.CORAVI\E ART 



H.g. 7» RHief from Tnilan*. Fnnim. (Uurran MuMrum.) Ron, 


"ere .h.- 

becomes a raisi-d surface on whi.-i. ii ^ ^ plane, but it 

This cumprls the uv of •, del ‘"‘'"I'"*' 
the leave a . ark . u 

ure ;6.). The effee, of leave, Ln^' Z Z . "''B- 

|.rod.,ce,l by .he A.,km»u.„ reliers, i, n.,„ a.LZ ITmTes'cVd .'rZsZl"'"" 
whirl, mark .heir outline, and .he leave, themselves alZ!> e. . 

r,rr;,*s 

..rthis meth.Kl of treatment I, .he remarkable Mere r.f the .Me«.,a,mmiareZi: 
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Fi^i TTilr — firajw-wiite frieze. 
iLateran 

nrienc. tt |>retierlr*i| by liarc-c 


4 >l:'M'aclintla; thr- wlutie fritize has rtcrmly ln?en 
imnspi tried tn ilic Mtiacum "f nerlin [f'l^ 

Ttic Itrsf th'irtmgli aiiaEyais nT Iht- Uiffcrr^ifi 
styJes (if tiuman dpc(fmtivc ndii't's was the ri'- 
iiiarkaUlf wl^^k A, called Di^ spiffriffttisiu* 

Ktautmtifisfrif- IltrrL% liir thf lks( time, wc find 
a study mI'iIic jimgress and rvcdiiiion of a ffhasc 
Ilf art which liuJ jneviously !jcen considered 
merely decadents We set iha) nvlmt Uoman art 
Itisl In nidiiriiinesst it fpiiued^. first in iniprcssioii- 
ism. and later In ricimess and dcciinitive eflect. 
liiiinli radical chanf;™ both in taste and leclo 
aique liave bren exjjlaincd as tUe consequence 
Ilf the introdtiClitHi of I Irienlal idetiS in.ti:i' k,ime. 
Fotlay, however, it is asciibed wUIl belter gromlda 
t'j eviilntLon alurifj parallel lines, hnth in Konian 
art and in the I li^lLeiiisiic iirt "f the Orient. In 
any i“4Sl' the Tael shonUl lie rceii'y'ni-seLl that the 
jTntpe-vliie friejie in Hie Lateian (fig' 
which llie primripie uf a durk back^oiitnl Eiehind 
tin* plane uf the decoraiiun lias been skill Lilly* 
applk-il, is pni'cEy Roman in ilc?ii|;n and antedates 
everythin^' of thk sort that has been done in the 
centuries at lijist the jrsclialta 1'riejtc v^ hich may 



FiK- 7SJ, — FriiJjp of tilt Mtsupwlumluii fortre^ -ir ^P^r11,tlllJ. fMns&tm fs^ft-riTrrr.i 


















m. MinUit lire In e mflniiKripi af Vjr^jj, f | arUtm Uttrary i 
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vulBaritr-nr^™ '"“’ 

trpnd wasulwayj) itiesarac. The ini(ire<isi''r *" ° i> T gencriil 

-ive effoc, Lsr.„„d i. -^r r i ir:!;: 

i™. «-en. „„ „r „r,,-I„r ,k/ir,.Hv ,:on.hi:..,l “ I 

liutie nn elTt'Lt tjliJeutli Wealth linri - - . ' ^ ni^tirier ns |i> pro- 

U. tiu. seen ™ Trln" i ,h ^ T.. '" slyle- 

like a ...eceasi,. 'r™ “ne.uae.Aer 

-l-Hleced in ,,,3 i. nn in.e^.u'; e~'‘,.‘ni:i;':,':;r^ 1 " "'''^' 

qnsnJes (runi liicMi.ryur l.a-imfin ;,a related i! the -Vciieid^M it'" t'r "n” 
[.nest, J.a,,i-„; 3 „, i.nbom te. sacrir.cr :i vjqim I,eh,re a lefflnlrM.nH., '.v. 

1 C->rm'r tj.t: picUirc ^t^f■ tJic L^ij srri.ents ^vlikh ir^ r " T ^ 
right «'e.see the death „r Lai,coon and l,i» t«o sons' I,aside' I!"'’"' ? “'' “"■' 

ive smv in the iirerioiis ciiisuiho TliPrc is nu line t.elwpp,, rh 
morr- than there is hettceen the various scenes portrnvcV^n 
I MS trentnteni ,s vary important in the history „f art'fcr in thTvr tV T”' 
religiims stories are illnstmted In the sa.ne wav'. .A Dictn[rr o 
Jithiiij iifoTies blit nn entire nsirrathe. ^ P^Jrtrnya, nnt n ainirle 

1 he niiniatufe in X^trujls rAi-Tipifl in hii» i . 

niainiseripi, Ij^t U in pmbribJy a cmtle cupv of'J ,Tl ^ 

'■r these ttiintaliires that wc' begin ti . tlndcrsbrnd ih™"'’* 
wliieh the Middle Ages prndnJd such splendid 

ihsir Ibis ;irt M . . ^ Jt is very probable 

The rteseos „f 1 ™,era,u, "IrT"" Alexandria. 

»™ror,.r, ,.,. T ■'=« ■•>0 principles o! 
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perspccptive, rounded cm what we call the vanishing point, were unknown. In 
any case they were uol popularly empli>yed. rraciiiic had thought the pahitets a 
certain rudimentary' perspective of line by which a number of difTcrent planes 
were suggescedi but it is very evident that die problem I'f tlie third dimension in 
Space was never really solved. The painters of ancient times were more fortunate, 
however, in their attempLs to produce what we might cait atmosjiheric pcrspec* 
tive. Here an effect of light inEetventng l>etween the various pbnes was pre¬ 
sented with considerahle realism. 


EHidn^ the ruigns of the Fliivion aciit Antunicic Emperors, whn ih-t: 

Claaoian tinute. Rranan art ncintinuGii to proprei^s. Vc&pHSifdn, the first cf rhe Flndana, Luill Fi new 
pstnee DEI tliB PHLQtjnE and pii BmpbltbcBtrc reJIed the CulD£.aEnn1 urtChcftEte cccupicd h^ N'ero'a 
gsTdenii. Trius erBctnd an arch to camtiicniDrate the CHpliirc thi jerninkm, and he and LknniliFin 
constructed a niinibGr of other handsoEnc str jcturcrs at RDtnc. L'Eldcr the p^iEcmol nnd obFe Kovem- 
ment ni I'rejan the Raman Empire cntuj'cda lone period of praspCrirVi dniiisk which man> public 
works wore constructed thrEtughnul the cm pire. Traian'i^ arch at benevenlFJUihear^tesOmcJikV Ui the 
liberality of the Emperor, and the Ko rum and carred coiamnn nrTt-td afler him are a reeord of iiia mil¬ 
itary ciimpaJans. Hadrian H ton, was u arc at lover of archil evEure a»d pEanoed and aaper^ised the 
buiEdini; of the temple of Venus And Hrtnin Hudrinn’s Villa heitn witness to the eclectic timtea uf 
this Emperor witlE EtalaiKe vaulted hnlls- He built the PanElieoP with its enormout vaulEefl diUtie 
13ti feet m dinmeler. -VtsTcns AitreTlH* creeled aiuUklGr triuitiphal CEilumn, an urcli Iht reliefi of 
which ere preserved In the Cepituh rrnd Ibc tertipleof AnlouiiEus and Kaustlnn. Ihe rttiraiim nT which 
art sULE sEaadlnK In Ilk Kiimnn hririnu. Tilt lemple lof Kepturve muy uFsti date ItuPi HaElrian’s fcTprt. 
Ils bast is ornameTiled with fiuure-^ pttJi'i.irnfvliilt vhc various provmcts, W'hich filfl rvew reprtEcutn- 
tlonw o 11 he pvoplra mied Ritme.The la^t acLilptural types crested by ancItuT ktt are lEie Mstues 
of iMcburiMn prl4mnar^an4 ine Ideallxstiun of Antinons, ii fiiTOTile of Hadrian.Tha piitltHiEfl Etatlop' 
trrmi ttila perind have a taadani that Is extraordinary. Thia im truer dot nuEynf the forirakra of Ihs 
ethpettirs, DqE aL^ of those of private ciiizcoa of lionk imd I he provinces w'tlifh are possibly *ven 
finer. Sculptural dBcufatinru which wns at first delicate and carved in low relief, beunn in> enver 
the plain surface of the bAcli^^outl d unill the Ini I er dlrtioi^t Completely disappeared. Tina made it 
gteceasary tu outline the rtscoralkvc puttem with deep tnctelohS i]iilkir;B it ^land out ftripi Ikie deep 
Sliadotts which it cast. 

Bibiiu|pr>pby. — VV. ALT.v.ftMN; liali^nischi’ /furnthtuten. niOfl.- CftE.iievist, PrttkkrN aEiil 
DoMiLszawsKLiiAe itfomcfForoasna/p aiis tlvr l*iassa fOfOfiToJ, ItBH. — P. GtitWAH; La ^({fp faff 
(7r Tibar, UHM. — A. SraoMi; Ranion SCalpt^t^e^ lUOf. E. C0L-irB.iiOo; Les PiSS-rWj^ rojUnrirji? urfpr^^ 
S\'ntai}t‘n& hihtnriquea, ISJfO. - Cii. Hl b Lsersi jLe Fa nsm rvnwab. C. Cn ovron: iDr> ftttiefs ifiT Traiatti- 
«du/e IBStl. — J. I’noTMiscaisii: The Triumphal Arch ul lienei'vniEnr^ IMi). J.J. El Evuut.'iu.E: RCmiHVhe 
Ikimograpfiie, IKH.—L. DicTnicatsoK: AtttiainySr Ih84. W. AHCCBJ^a and h. Holzi^orh i The .ttersi^ 
iims and Hums of Rome, 180G. — H. Jones: A Catalapne of She SaisipSares o/ the Muivo CapiioSin&n 
Iklti. — Cl'ttNu;: L'on decarntif d Rome fie ta fin iie ia Rirpabliifue au H'slecle, IDOx — A. RrnOr.; 
/he spdiriknische KunEiitidaslrie^ lODl. — S, STVcyEKtwEKt i Orieiit ader Rom, LflOl, 



Ffg. 16t. — Aseb called Janus Quadrifonji. Roke. 
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CHAPTER XX 

ftOMAX AkT IV tr^E PROI-WES.^koaDS AVI, CrtlES. 

TH^ AHT or THE LrGtPNARI.S. - |u>MAV ART ly TUE ORl^M 
ORIRKTAL rfir PKCADEycr OF ART IV ROME. ' 

l.y ^ the* middle ol the second ccEturs’ a i> thf« Jt-nrL0 ‘ i 

It shows most or the princirml cities oftlie Empire and oLn even thc^stom.T 
places along the road, such as the inn of Aoli ..T . ™ 

Rome sdj^e the Christians or the capital went ont to n^J^Z\C^ullT 
arnval Ihis map ia callnj the “Tahuh lv-«r! ■ n r- ' upon hig 

ooted Ge™an an.iqnaty wit di“ tl h 

Vienna. It confitrns the various itineraries or lism ,1 

that have come down to us rrora Roman times, It is true that the omt"’ ^TT 

provitjccs in the r^fsitiiTarro.- v,s.s.rs c '* outlines Of tho 

or the cities and distrte, a ' aecurate, but the relative positions 

only tlic puition of the nian'r *" •'Eoto wliich reproduces 

either sWr^e aitlerh ? T? '''“ ‘ho 00 

s.dc are alu,;etl,er ,00 small m comparison with the size of the peninsula 
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FiRj 7)34. - A 'll the Pciitiniler mnp ^hnwLcij; Ih^; ntdJA of the EmplFe. 


tUiclf, tliui is, tin?* Ailriatic 4b<tve with n portiDn uf Dalrriiitiri, nntJ the Mediter- 
ranetiTi bekiw with ihr ctrlonizrd pfirtiaii f>r n'lartli Africi. Rianie Is mnrked hy 
the pirttjre itf a queen ufion a tltrunc, and Aminch and Alexandria are aUsu 
indicated in the same manner, T3ie rEpre^-n(ali«>n nf Ostia is esfi^ecljfly intercst- 
irtj; with its semicircular line <if wtitehrmses and its lightlmuse out in the sea. 

krceni cxcnvati^ns nt Ostia have at last given us a vivid picture tif the 
great seapurts i>f the Ron^an KTUpire with their inhahitants r>r every race and 
culor and their mi rcitandisc from many lands, Iksidcs the streets of warehouses^ 
or ftiVTia. in which grain, oil and wine were stored* tliere were lemides dedica¬ 
ted tn every religious tailt practiced in the Empire* mi maiter how ejtolie it was* 
and residential districts lor the various fureign eommcrcial colonies were built 
np, but alt in Roman atyte, t)stia was the port of Ro^me and had most uf the 
LmsineiiS with northern Africat Tuteoli on tlie Gulf ol Naples carried on mm: h of 
the trade with Alexandria; ItruridLsittm (Brindisi) in the smith of Italy "■■bs the 
prindjial military port of cmbarcation for Greece and the Orient, 
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P«lf‘ TCT. Tht bridice of Alcjintura near Cflteret 








GrcjT Suglmays critisciJ tlic Alps ;ind uxtiHideU tu truu], iiipaifl, tiriiain and 
Gt-rnKitiyn In the St, Ikrnard pass, which w^tus uf such imiHuiancn tn 

R^^me, many vntive objects have funnd which were ofTer* d tn the 

/fflr i. ijr tutelary divinity if the mountains. Spain and Gaul were intersected in 
every direction hy these rr^iitLa, tvnd many ,4 the modern hi^jhways in these 
comtincs still follow i he line,s ut the otd kHiiiian routes -if cornmnnimtion. Kearlv 
aj the imjiortLint tindgea in the Jlj+rian iieninsulii are either Roman or have been 
rebuilt upon tlie otd kipman piera jti^. ;i\^y At one end of the bridge uf Alcan¬ 
tara near Caeeres is ii small slirine dediciled t p the deitied bridge itself, where 
the truveller gave thanks in acknowledgment of the service rendered to the 
tmvdler by this structure which saverl him a long detour (ligs. rdyand ;Gf<). 

Lint ttie bridges were nrp| ihr mb gre.at Roman wotki of engineering. ( >,ntc 
as prominent are the aquerlucis which broogUf water to the dries {hg. 7aqj.\)nc 
of these in I'ruveiirc Is ranied alTl^ss the 
Rhone MH n. bridge known Hir the I'out 
du Crardi It has three cnjonnaded Ktorits 
with the water cunduit running through 
the up]per one. The height of this bridge 
IS extrarirdinarVi and its enormous mass, 
towering above the torrent of the kliune, 

IS stitl ihe most promincEiS feature of the 
solitary^ landscape* In t^pain the three- 
storied ariLieduct at Sirgovia h well prc’ 

Served (lig* iiud the ceitossp'ii remains 
ot ivhat seems to have been the greatest 
suunjmg at Merida (tig- 
u bHieved to date 
fifth eenutry. The Puente del 
Devirs Bridge, at l aiXtiguna* 
is an excellent example of tiie iwo-storied 
Roman a Lined net {fig. yi±}. The aipm- 

duct at Seville is verv plain and is r- 

' ^ Fty-Ttxi Tpflifitfm rhebridupof AEL'imtiiTa. 


of all 
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from 
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Pig. TOIL—Aqueduct of I he Valley of Uiudoleiras. ToL^ruji 



Fl(r, 77l« — Acuoductio ite los Hifagroa. Mmida. 
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Fiff. 773. - Thf nqueduct known the Fuenfe del DlibTo. TAiUJiaoNA. 


called tht CH»a.f dc Canuomi, because uniil leccntly it brought water to the 
city from the ncigliboring town of that name (fig. ? 73 ). There were also many 
atlueducK m Romnn Africa, where the water supply is still one of the most 
.mpottaot problems of the coimtry. Here a system was designed to store the 
water from the winter laiiis m rescrc.tirs into which it was carried by canals 
on the water-shetls m order tliat none should be lost. The modern eoloaists of 
Algiere and Turns have little mute to do than to restore the hydraulic system of 
the Romans by rebuilding the walls of the rcaervoits and eleaning out the old 
coiiJuit^ ot] I tie bills above tbe suihM v alley 

ITie gates ofbntb Runicafid the provincmj cities were usually flanked by 
two towers of defense. They had semlsacted cliaracier, and their sites wore 
marked by indications of a rcHgiaus 

nature in P^m&eriHm or walled i “ — 

enchnsuro. The gates of cities of 
strategic importance were of colos¬ 
sal size* Ttie famoits Poiia Nigra 
at Treves in Germany has three 
colonnaded stories and seems to 
form part cf the Romanesque cathe¬ 
dral which is set against it (fig, 774). 

Many of the Roman city-gates of 
Spain have been preserved; indeed, 
flcjme of the towers of one of the 
gates of Barcelona are still Ro¬ 
man. Many Casttlian cities still 

have their old Roman gates, more r.g 773. -The Cnrk« dc Ceraiona. SjmLLt 
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FIr 774.—The Porta Nigra. Tar.vr*. 


f»r less altered in the course of the Middle Ages. Alctng the walls of a city 
towers were set at intervals. SomeUmc.s these were square as at Barcelona. 
Of round as at Lugo, where the Konian wall is still almost intact. In Spain 
alone we might mention the walls of Tarragona, l.e<jn and Avib, and a por¬ 
tion of those of Toledo, Merida and Cordova. 

The Roman dty was usually arranged according to the old Italic plan with 
iwo'prtncipal streets, the cnri/o and i\ic dfatmanus, which intersected one an¬ 
other at right angles and divided the city into quartei-s. ITiis principle was ap¬ 
plied as closely as the 
nature of the ground 
permitted, although 
later additions to the 
city i»ften de.stroycd 
the symrlr^- of this ar¬ 
rangement. Neverthe¬ 
less, these* two main 
streets can almost al¬ 
ways be recognized in 
a Roman city. At tlieir 
intersection was the 
Forum, a large sqiuire, 
usually surrounded by 

FiR. 773. - Gatp of Saint Atidrt^. Autun. Fbamcl. ^ Colonnade in which 










H.of A.-V. 1. 


Plate Lri 




R. .>» or T,«,« ARk.). q„,„, ^ 

a. Tr*j«n B Arch at the entrance to the Ponun. 
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F<(f, T7H. • Ruins nf the Faridn. FnwrLit- 







arrlica was d( 
Augustus and 
ti> XcrUn wh 
Irian statiin i 
die taller. 


Iht^rr v^’tre shop^i. llcrc» Unt, uas Ihe basilica or iribunaL The best known exftm- 
pTe of the furura of a small dly of second rank is lhat of i'orapeiL In figure 77^1 
we see ihis square with it.s new marble cohimns which were being erected when 
the city was destroyefL In figufe 777 w'r sec the older portion of ihc same Fo¬ 


rum w'ilh brick crdii 
foiintaiji ornamcntcil 
beliind the Forum of rompcii 
(he remains of some of the 
columns. On cither side* 
stripped of their marbles, 
are the triumphal arches 
raised in hoitor ^.^f the 
Ftnpcrors Tivhi^ had espe¬ 
cially distinguished ihera- 
selves as protectors of the 
city, These served as moiv 
umimtal ctiiraoces to tijc 
laree square. One of tliesc 
dedicated to 
the other 
ose eques- 
c Siirmi»ilntcd 


stucco* Here^ tro, is the simple public 
ihose M (he street intcrscctiuns. 
/rwiiTK of ibc temple of Jupiter with 


Tim 
Norihcni 


city uf 
ffUindcd 


Fi^ 777 . — Fublic fQuntaJn bi the Forum. PaHFt.n. 
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by Trajan at the beginning of the 
second century, is, after Pompeii, the 
best preserved example of a Roman 
city with its various details that has 
come down to us. Here is a I'V>rum 
with its porticos and fountain.s, nor 
w'as sanitation neglected. The princi¬ 
pal temple of the city is Just beyond 
it and near by is an arch dedicated 
to Trajan, the founder of the city. 
(Plate LVI.) Close to the intersection 
of the two main streets (the cardo and 
decumanus) of Itarcelona the remains 
of a fourth century temple are still 
standing. It seems probable that this 
replaced the older temi>le of the Fo¬ 
rum itself (fig. 778). Besides the prin¬ 
cipal Forum, there were often others 
of lesser imfiortance as at Rome. F.vcn 
a small city like Pompeii had another 
one near the city walls which was 
triangular. Outside the Forum, there 
w'crc other smaller temples dedicated 
to the lesser gods. In Pompeii there 
was a temple dedicated to Apollo, 
one to Isis, one to Mercury and also 
one to .Aesculapius. Even rural ham¬ 
lets like Vich in Sptain (from incus, a 
street), which were mere clusters ol 
houses which sprang up along the 
main highw'ays, had a modest temple 
of the local stone, set upon a high 
fH*dium and usually built in the Iloric 
style. One feature of a Roman city as 
indispensable as the theatre, {x»ssibly 
even more so, was the amphitheatre. 
FIr. 778 .- Column* of * Roman temple. northern Africa, in places where 

Babceloxa. no trace of the cities themselves still 

remain, the colossal ruins of these am¬ 
phitheatres fill the traveller with antazement. Tw’o in Provence are still in an 
excellent state of preser^-ation; these arc at Arles and Nimes (fig. 779), and 
their colonnaded facades resemble that of the Flavian amphitheatre at Rome, 
although they arc built on a smaller scale. Wry similar are those of Padua 
and Verona, and especially the one at Pompeii which was set outside the 
city in order to take advantage of the mountain slope in constructing the 
tiers of seats on one side. The other is supported by sustaining walls and 




Piff. 77B, Raman amphJthoqtre, Njxf.s, 


lhat have lacn preserved, tJie one 
at tompetl IS the most aacieat (fig. 7S0). Maay inscriptions refer to it and 
reveaj ^e fact that in tlie city it was kaown antonoraastiiallj- as “The Snec- 
acle The ompenan fresenea picture the gladiatorial combats, and the inscrip- 
dons found m the City bear witness to the intense interest that the populace 
bK)k in these entertainments. The «omaa nobles who spent their snmmers at 

of thrarCM"* entertaining the pei.ple of the city with the games 

rida md^ Tmerf’’' Tarragona still eaist, but at Me- 

and Toledo only the elliptical outlines now temuin. The amphithealre at 
itahea IS in a better state of preservation; its tiers of seats rest upon an enoe 
moiis mass of concrete which contains the well arranged vaXd 
through which tile spectators entered and went nut (figs. ySt and 782). BesiL 



ng. T 8 O, — Interior af the amphhhentni. Ptmrtrr, 


inJmjHV oj- AhJ 


4 






Fig. 781. — AmpliilhcBtrc at lEnlkn. 


FiK.TBJ." JjrtterJthf pufisuEewiij'H In Uie 
acnphitJEtialTC nt IfEltkfl. 


the Hirnfihithenire, i'liusi Roman E:itic!> r^f im¬ 
portance hitJ buth a circus and a theatre. 

The best preserved of the llieutres of the 
Ki I man Empire are at Orantje in Gauip tkksra 
in Syrtii, Thugija in .Africa (fig, and at 

Slcrida, komla and Sagunto in Sjialn (figs. only have 

the tiers of seats been prcservc^l in some of these, but portions of the stage as 
vi'etl. 1 he Vbiii] of the latter was often ornamented with columns. {Plate LVll.) 

Another Important feature of the Koiiian city its public bath. Thr^se 
tif Poinpeii ujid Tirajrad are in an excelicnl state of presenatlon. They were of 
especial importance at places where tnincral springs existed fand 


%ve find 
England, s 
Tlure 

been tnentiouirLi, 
were laid out acDirding 


and liir-oE Britain, The rnins iif the t/icrmai* at Bath, 
to tlie po|]ulafity of these pro^’ineial watering places. 

of town quite different from the cities which have 
the fortified camp of the legions. 'Fhese military cities 
i^tandardi/ed plan* and in the camp constructed by 


Scipio at N'umantia during die Republletm period 
which wna Inler folhiiwed under Ihe Empire* Within 


we Aee the same system 
the walls was a more or 
less rectangular enclosure 
containing the two streets 
Iff soldiers' quarters and 
other larger buildings for 
the higher officers of the 
(!anip. l,ater these fortified 
camps were only hoik on 
the frotUitR of the Empire, 
In the subject provinces 
tSie iirilinary puhee were 
sulRcicnt to presierx^e or¬ 
der. In Vesjfusian^s time, 
foe example, tile only le¬ 
gion in all Spain was the 


Fift.TW, —Theatre ol Thua4U{H. Narttem A/Ht ti 








Filf. 7Ml. —RninAtt theiitrc^ HEinrH- 



Fte. tub, Rurtian at Sa^cunio. 
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Pifi, 767.—The prsctoriiiiit. L^miiesba. AfiiL'a. 


uitc^ StallorRii in Leon. The iirmy s\ ns npedeci aian^ i\\c Dai^ube and in liriliiin 
un the north and on ibp desert frontiers in tlie Ofient. In Africa, although a 
Ci>nsiderah]e proportion of the popiilatir>rt consisted of peaceful Roman dolr> 
riists, legions were needed to repel tlie incursions of the Ilerhers from the south 
who boldly raided the coloiiics from time to time, 

hi recent years die uffteers of the French gurrisijns in Algiers have made 
excavations under the anspttes of the Academy of Inscriptions at Paris, They 
liEtve expiored tlie ancient miCitary station at LamLessa,. cimstructed by the 
Third legion ///-JAt J which defended that portion of ManrUania, 

They found a school and baths, and along the two pordccHrd st^e^’t^^ were the 
cells which formed the soldiers' quarters. At the interscclh.m of these two streets 
was a building which has been called the /naetortufft (fig. 7^7)- ^ interior 
consists of a large hah with arches on all f»jur sides w^hich may have served as an 
assembly-hall fur the soldiers. The upper floor probably contained the iipait- 
ments of the Commander of the post. From these remains at I,amhessa we 
team much concerning Roman army life in the frontier stations. Not 1ar away 
Timgod was built to accomodate the families of the soldiers, for many wrerc 
married, Soon, however, Timgad w^as fijund to be loo far aw^ny from ihc campr 
and a town grew up at Lambessa itself adjoining the siaticm. 

In Germany also many remains have lieen discovered of the fortified camps 
of the legions, A Ttrsti.™iion lias been made of one at Salzburg, On each side nf 
the gale was the statue of an emperor* The legionaries had tlieirown artists and 
even went so far as to show a ta,'ite for cammemorytive structures^ indicating a 
feeling of permanency which w-e are not apt to associate with a military outpost 
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w the sty It rjf 
decoratifnis, T 
low reJief rcser 


more So, 
Jung poa- 


Filt 7SS. —Tbe TrOtJlaic* ol Tra|ji(i. Adam Allsst. RoL'haniji. 


78(t, — Germanic warrior. 
fMusfttm afVHti.} HimOARy, 


today. The most imporiant of these, from an; ar¬ 
tistic stanrlpoinl nt least, 'vas the iJrtat nionuajcnt 
near Actam KILssi in Koumania, still called ‘*TIie 
Trophies of Trajan“ (tig. This was a large 

solid structure of circnlar fnruij omartuciiteii with a frieze of pjltistcrsaitertiating 
with metopes, k was covered with a truncated cone snrmuunted hy an oc¬ 
tagonal tower supporting the trophies. Tliis remarkable structure was fouoH 
out on the bare plain, stripped of its store covering, but ftirlonatcly it has b 
possible to recover the reliefs of tiie metojicA w^hich show 
monument to have been decidedly peculiar, espedaiJy in its 
semiharbaric compositions with their numerous figures in 
somewhat the earlier mediaeval mlieis. Indeed, it was not many years ago that 
they provoked a long controversy as to their date, Excavation on a large scale 
was undertaken in consequence of this discussion and the quostirm w^as finally 
solved. Not only did they find many fragments of these sculptures, but an 
inscribed tablet was discovered proving beyond question tliat the monument at 
Adam Ivlissi was constnicled during the reign ol Tmjan between the years toS 
and log a,p.^ in htmoresn ci mt-mdnam of the strong men who had there given 
their lives for the State, s\ list of names follows in which we find that of a 
soldier w ho was a native of i*ompeii, and bom, of course, before the destruction 
of that city. 

When the artists cT the lemons attempted to carve figures in the full rouniL 
their work was as mde as the relief of Adam Xlissi, Sometimes even 
The museum at Cilli (the ancient ClaiidiEL Celeja in Panaonia} has 
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Fig. TDtt. — Mfifiijirtetit nt iKtil. 


scssed a statue uf one of the I'oiiunnntlers o1' 
the frcmlier Itgion^ Wt scl from his stiff 
moustache nnd heavy hrows that he nvas no 
Koman. The shallow cavities which mark 
the pupils of his eyes indicate that they were 
light c<i1oredi. lie is dressed as a RomaTi of- 
hcer with a paludament lianging down Dvet 
his legs and wearing a breastplate. Me is 
evidenl ly (.nf liigli nink^ for his right hand is 
mised in the gestnre of al/iifitiiu, and lie ap' 
jiears to be addressing his troops. 

Many other works in the same style 
have been dL5ix>vereil in the euiirsc of the 
archaeologies! exploration of the aid Ger¬ 
man frontier defended liy the If^gioiis. Tombs 
received especial attention^ and their style 
was imitaipd by the civil ]>oiui!ation living 
near the camps. Often thcsi? legionaries seem 
iLi have possessed marc of the refine met] ts 
of life than slid the sennharharic population 
of the province in which they were stationed. 
The merchants and farmers of the eountry 
received only the art af the tcgionaries, and 
these, in turn, had an iirt all their own which 
was influenced aomeivhat by llieir contact 
with the difrerent races living on the fron¬ 
tiers of the Empire. Chare cl eristic of this 
provincial art,, which w-aa largely derived 
(Voni tliat of the legionaries. Is tlic so-calleiJ 
Igelsaulc. This column is iurnaniieeted wdth 
reliefs and is really the tcimU of h 1 family nf 
mtirchauts named the Seeundini (fig, 79t>). It 
was erected besidr the Roman road leading 
frruii Treves tn Reims on the sprH where ifif 
town of Igcl is now situated and has been 
preserved almost iritaet in this day. Its tower 
portion is ornamented with reliefsH and if is 
covered by the pyramidst top not unusual 
with Roman tombs fri>m the lirst years nf 


the Empire. The reliefs represent Mars and Rhea Silvia and I'erseiis and An¬ 
dromeda w'hieh are allusions to life in the underworld. On one .‘iide are repre¬ 
sented the members of the family who erected the monument, and above them 
are medallions euntaioing fjortraits nf the deceased. The whole is suniiionnted 
by an eagle, the symbtd of the resutrcction. 

The people of these provincial towns liad a love for 5ccne,s taken from 
everyday life, and w'c oftim obtain an interesting pieltire ^^f K<>[iiian mj.stoms tlu- 


THU ART rjf TllK IJ^GiaXAftlts 



Fir. TOt, Tutnr and piipiJs, 0 reve-re riE Mroin Ne UniBgCTi. 


•Neuniagen, now w Uie nnisenm ai Treves, display a clicmiing frankness in iheir 

imrrrayal of tniimate scenes frftm family lij'e. We see t f'.Tniii. . . 

‘;^retre' 



It Jjj interesting t.» eojtipare the riirniture, 
mani/ccl Gernmna with shi.w n nn Traja 
barbaruns [tving in hut^ anj puvr\y equiimer 
^eu^laEcn rdiefs we (iwe niutfi of r,ur knisw 
just as the; paintings and drawiDEs Ibuiv 
with that nf southern Italy, if tv,mfjsiru tJ 
vases witli these reliefs fimnd in Germany, w 
tJie subject of the tutor instrui.ting his pupils i 
her hair-dresser. As 
in inir i>wii times, life 
northern Ro- 
man prijvinres 
much iDiire reserved 
and modest in its iml- 
'^'ard mani Testationsu 
Often the grave-' 
monuments uf these 

pr ovi necs c i < n s i s r ed ^H||^HPhE 

only Ilf .simple stelae 
which 


pour imi¬ 
tations t>r the cliarac- 
turi.stic Greek furjcml 
stelae, QccasionaKy 
one bears a portrait 
enclosed in a small 
niche or in a medal- 


ton. ,kp,i„ *0 S«r« Hn-~-N«tl»l,d,h.,ln«,..r..,r,drr»oi,,,,„.„„,Vr™«^^ 

MtHTOUV QE JlilrT. Vrl. — J|, 
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nutnUpr r^f llimily por- 
LrnitK on tlic 
motiunjertl, as on tho' 
StL'Iao in tbu ^^rus^uni 
of Grat/. {ftg. An- 
iifhcr type uf stela Ss 
t'l^und in Spain; here 
a horseshue-arch is 
oonibitieii ivitfi u iH]in 
'li' wliori, numerous 
examples k-f wlifich 
Eiase been t>reserveil 
in Leun and in the 
Museum of Madrid 
(lijj- This hnrse- 
slirie desijfn was em- 
plnyed by ilie Viai- 
IjDihs in S|)ain atirl lute]’ by ilie Arabs w]ii> seem tn hitVf taken it from die 
Visigoths. It IS hardly likely, hcrwever, that tins is n native Spanish feature, for 
we du [int see it on the iineient Iberian munuments, whiJc it does frequently 
occur in Syriii and Asia Minor. As mtpst of the stelfio oirnamentcd with this 
dr-sign were found in l.erm, where a koman garrisoi^ was stationed^ it is reasutJ- 
able to cnnclude i|ud the iior^'&hoe arch, so proinitirnl in Spain in later times, 
was broirgld there by the Eegionaries froni lar-off SjTia. Roman garrisons were 
not often moved, hu| wJien an Imperial decree sent them from one province to 
anotlier. Ihe soldiers were aecmtipanied by ihctr families and tnr.idest tioiisehold 
fnrnssliings. Surety they did not leave Ijchind ihi' customs, religtcm and art'd 
their native land. 

It 15 , therefore* liardly to be w'oiidered nt ii we mde a certidn unilorniily in 
fjuth the milfiary reliefs of Adam Klbisi antj the sculptures of koinun Spain. It 
is al&.* safe lu conelude tlipt tiie Komancsque art which grew' up in the pr^’V- 
luces atter the complete decadence of koman art vs-^as mfiuenced more by the 
art of the legioiiari^ than by (he olHciaL art of Rome itsrdf. It seems likely that 
tlie vulgar l.tttin of the early Romance documents was the language uf the mili¬ 
tary stations, for this would explain the traditions, pftpular songs and gram- 
matieal forms cotnmon tf> the tlitfereni |«eriples who later became tin* Ifuropcaii 
nations of the .Middle Ages. 

(Only one of the pimvincea furisaessed un art mcife vEgdrOltS and more moiiu- 
mtinta! in charactt*r than that ijf Rcmie^ This was the Orient, the classical land 
ip| architcciurc. Here the artists oi the legiona were tiot thrown upon their owjj 
resources as in Germany, The military stations ahimg the desert frontiers aie 
magnificent atlairs. J licy were constructed of large blocks irf stone* and their 
great buildings defied the proud castles of the rersiati SsiSSanids lying just 
hey and the Raman border* 

All the Syrmn ciilcs were rebuilt during ilit Roman period. Thf* .Asiatic 
provinecs were the most tlijiirishjng of the Rmpire, and their wealth ndieti made 
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FIjj. Tfli. — t'd-jment of b duht. Nisimnaeii reUef. 
{MtLaeaiit 0/ Tnvgi.) 
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7EH. titelft ot Caii((tt& SectiniluR, 
n/GrutjJ 


LiR'ir Imancit:!^ ilic bankers of Koine 
II. self. To sare-jruard tlie Roman gov- 
emnient along iJie QrientaJ frontier, 
tiu- cities of liaaibcc, or 1 [cEiMpoHs, 
ami i alniyra were con.stnjcled with 
a magnificence tlmt amazed even the 
people of Asia. It seems safe to eon- 
dude thai they were bnilt upon the 
sites o| ancient HcniiHc saTirtin,nr.t 
Mm.d th^ Mt ,l„- dcs^Tt. -I-hi, n rtainly is indicated l,y the wnrshin 

d tilt sun (.ractiecd iti these cties. The hyfteiliral f,,™ ol their temples «-iih 
central ettuH open tr, the sky, ns ,eetl as otiicr detnits „f these Kipi.itic ctrite- 

sirjet'i. n Th"'l!” etdiabemted in their een- 

tiiX lreT r '?■;*' ,, cities and vyithdrew 

still i’dUhe -inses of falnivra and Haalhec 

still nimam the narvcls -tf tlie desert (Itg. ?ol3). 
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Fir. 7D0,—Caneru! af @a«ltKC. Sr^iA. 



"MiC: filun nl Hitultiuc sfi(jM,-n 
in liRurc 797 gives us siimt? 
idea “I tlio arrangemcnl of this 
suuL'tuury. Tlie enlrancc (A) is 
ii portico i.if ten Orslumns Iccid- 
iog to -a lu^xagoiiul conn (fl), 
Jiehind this is a great court t^t . i 
wliicli eonlain.s uri nltnr and 
twii cisterns not unlike the 
Lrcm/e rotlntniu of the temple 
Ilf Jerusalem. JJeyond is ihr 
great temple itP the Sun (i I), .set 
ii|n in a piJi/iffm aod surroundwi 
by a peristyle of CruinthJan 
cnlunins., fjut its tYl/a is an open 
enurti the walls of which are 
oritamented with (nlftsters and 
niches, fteside the principal 
icmplCT frankly ^■mitie in 
character, is tin temfjle nf 
htjiiter (L), of which only six 
id the ciflumns of "Ue of the 
lateral faiiiTidc-t remain jitatiding 

fi't:* 7 y^)- 

Itesides the great reljgiuus 
centres at liaalbee and iVllmy- 
m. olhtT dtii-s oil tlie Syrian 
frHintjior attained wealth ami 


Fig. Plint of li«n]trt^c. 
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crossci] by 
i^mels, Herr 
vans disehai 
rrtifjht. wliitli 
liiatled siTi mi 


jirosjK'rJty by means 
‘if (heir hold upon 
the trade between the 
Asiatic nntions and the 
1^ c> niiinized |irnviiices. 

Tyiacal of these was 
iVtra, situateil iin (hi' 
furtlier side nifthe Jor¬ 
dan and inliaEiitcit by 
i< oma nized X a b a t ea 11 
Arabs. This city owed 
its Importance to itti 
situatiort un [ he edge 
of the sandy wastes 
which Could I'Jilv be 
by means id 
the I'ara- 
i^ed their 
winch was then 
mules to be 
tiansjitrried across the 
rricky Cl I on try wdiidi 
tiiy licyojid. Homan 
authority w'as never 
very firmly established 
at Petni, nor did it last 

longj™,, neve^thefes, «-u Slill (ind ,hd hill, wh™ tiu- city^dce l;iv 
he of a .h™.reu.d .,f rock-cu, 

is t=‘^chrtr4V.., s^cl :,buL .1,™ 
s aii<«ld S[i p-l,tG uriMincntitinn anmnvhat resemhtinK a battlement ficr 
nn .r thnsn. calind "Snlont™', Ttna.s.,ty • by the Aral 
■ vn been a tniii^pln similar to the so-calk-cl LI Heir ,.r monastery |L «>„) 
Ik.th tove Rrcai fai-ades of t«-o stories cut out d the rock like the tomu''! hek 

' ir; ■'r"- 

the nricnt This Rreat num-uttolis heyi .Tid the Jordan has an artislir stylt 
n. 1 he Woman ardiitecttiral forms art hut it, tstemal trappinj;,; k, 
jmrnly Aauitic. AUIiou^jIi they hved in contact with the Romanized towns 
and cities and with the military posts where t],c legions were statiom^ the 

E tiie r laLc, Ihis Arabian Xabatafjn art was not confined to Peiro. hni 

r r neii^libnrhood of Baatbcc 

deuelleriu'I'^t ‘ m ‘-""'I' repre,entinethe 

™ "I 'hesc ,milptur« i, classical: the a.iitudesamj 

cr^prcssinn ol the face, are eompletely foreign. In other pari, of Syria the C- 


Kl^r n«, CyJunns t|K tcmpjf of Jypin.|. b*^, 
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f^nbitaean tainb. Pftva. 



Fiffn BIXk,—The Tfe-nstiry o£ Solomun. Path/.. 


vihrite frirtn of tnmlj was a sraatl temple ht antis in which thsrc was a subter 
raneati ciinniLier which cantained ilic sarcophnyius and Stj^) But thf: 

architraves, capitals and nther ornaimtiihitiim present featiirffi entii'fly foreign 
Koman art. 

Ati inipnrtanl city in. these pnivmt.^s Qfw'lilch little has been know'n [iniil 
recently w^as Bcisra, which retained its weaftli Jand prosperity dnsvn to tlieChns- 
tUin periods Briinnow's greot workt^^Die Pravtnein Arabia”^ whtdj was the fu’st 
arthiiCM>[ogieal sur.'Ey of tlie Oriental Irontier^ ga^fc an aucuent of the sbme 
buildings, the great theatre, the basilica and the Fonini uf Ikjsra, 

The iiecolinrities of Rnnian art in tht- Orient from the third century^ on have 
raised n discussion as to the ftart it played, not only in the evnbiiton of the 
iilder types, but also in the formation of C-hrisiian arb Just as the art of the 
legionatic.s in the weBtern jirovinces grew into the Br^manesque scnlptitre of 
the Middle Ages, htj the art rif the Orient Li supposed tr^ liave formed the Chris¬ 
tian Tiyiantitje style. 

The problem of bow great an influence Oriental art exerdscfl ujion Romo 
rluring ius decadence bas Btouacd great ijiterest. We know thiii there were 
Oriental architects iftc Apollodorn-i of Hamascus at komc from Trajan'a timt‘ 
on. fJadriart, tin doubt, iiad both Asiatic and Egyptian artists in his service^ New 
discov€iries arc constantly casting mote light upon the important part played by 
Kgypl in the transfrirmation of ancient art. The heaottlul relief discovered in 



















Atcr i*\ [Ht fJHinvi 
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L-yrcnaica, re|»- 
rcsenting Mip 
nympli Cvtimil- 
rescuing Libya 
frum n. liiiti, 
shows plainEy 
that the n I d 
Hellenic grace 
had n oi been 
l^ist in the taler 

i-vcjlutioik oi 
form and tech¬ 
nique Ho5 i. 

We know 
of the gFcat in- 
telleitunl activ¬ 
ity in this pro¬ 
vince during 
tJjc third ceti- 



Flfl. ME,-El DsEr. Pctia, 


tury A.tk from the brock and Romun papyri found in Lgypt. Manv lu-vutian 
p itcmita hacc also been found jiainted ..n ivory and hiiHed witli mummies 
J unng Ihc Roman ticnod. and these hear witness to the artistic activitv < t the 
l:>cal Kgyptmn scho,,!. [Matr LVIII.) The laces are rardv animated, bur t'hev are 


E' i o d. see 

y o u t ii s with 
crisp hair find 
women wiih 
great IjJaek 
eyes and elun^ 
gated faresc 
The style of 
these portraits 
is also founrt in 
the primittvc* 
Christian jiaint- 
ings as well as 
in Certain dec¬ 
orative ihcniL-s 
which passed 
over from Lgypt 
to Roine,t)rien- 
tal and Hgyp" 
tian religituis 
sircni to htivc 



Fib. -Funcrar stela wriKi portrails of a family of NTabataean Arak* 
dUctivereil iu Faimyrn, of Fort.J 
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exerted Sij strong an in¬ 
fluence npnn Rome th^t 
even tlit appearance of 
the old gods became 
changed. Jupiter became 
Ammon with liis liijtnST 
or else a gud with a 
I 'hrygian cap and an axe; 
Aesculiifjhis was turned 
into the Egyptian god 
Serapds, and IJii^na was 
represented in the form 
of the 
Ephesus 


Fig, 8(3 — Rimian toirb In Palestine. 


oil ilic wiags iif the Semitic Chemhini (fig. 80^), Most 


took 

iy[nC4tl \*t alt were the 
strange and exotic 
religions which 
boldly srmght con¬ 
verts at Kn[ne« A 
temple dedicated to 
some Syrian cull was 
discovered on the 
Janlculum in i^i i^ 
and there were many 
Mithraea, or chapels 
ilevoted [o the Per¬ 
sian worship of Mi¬ 
thras. This gild is 
usually rcpr^ci'to^vi 
as sacrificing 

rehtrth, 
and of 
long life. The wor¬ 
ship of Mithras in 
the provinces was 
rehited to that of 
Mercury, of CyheJef 
the Magna Mater, 
of Attis and 'ff the 
moon. Tlie theme 
of Mithras kneeling 
upon the bull whicli 


Fig, fiCH, — Turmt) of Dicliel G«vbT. Svmjc 


he is Sacrificing is 



iUAl V'W/ 



r'tcTiTiflfi' purtriiiEs fnuMij Fn E^ypt. 
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r!a. IJOB. — ReUtI of Cyrcnc and Litiyn. fflfitish JiUlstiTfUj 





F4r. PliiiTia of EphtKun. 


sriiTieiinies represented in sctiliiluml [rruiips of greJit fM-auty (fig. 80S). Sueli a 
group was usually set ai tlie nar of the suUtemincan clmm.ber in which fbev 
perfornied the mysterious rites of this Persian cult, inii'dihcd to suil llie Hel¬ 
led si ie and koitian munralily. 

WlhEe in ihe provinces new ideas were Lindilding which invaded Ibe capilnl 
itself, the oflteial art i>f the litnpire pursued its etnirse from the lime of Septimus 
Severus dciwE! to that of CoiiiStanLLneL The fortnet erimslniLted a yreat building 
at tlic foot of the Palatine calktU the Septizonium. This a Nymphaentn or 
fountain and was not torn down until the siMteenlh century. It consisted <if a 
colossal snperimposition nf arches and colonnades ami was the first ^reat struc¬ 
ture tpf Confront the traveller arriving at Ucime from Ustia, The countrymen of 
Septintus i^evems wtuild, therefore* lose little rime in gain.tn!g an exalted idea of 
the great African Hmperor* 

%Vc have both sketches and written descriptirnis of the Septi/titiiunr, so wc 
know that it was simply constructed and bad little sculpture about it. It «>wed 
its importance chiefly to its great moiiumetital fji^'ade. Two urtthes hiiilt in list- 
reign of this Emperor are still ro be s^en at Komc, One is in the Eorum and 
comme run rates the tenth anniversary of his- accession to the throne and his vic¬ 
tories in Asia. It is elabiirately tarved* but the reliefs arc so confused that it is 
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Kis arcli is mi- 
becomc 3 hnrfih 


tiiitts to prndiic^ iii^ erttrL't. 


diTricuk CO bclii^ve ihai it nhifcs jiMiii the firat 
y^-ars, of the third century, though Such, in- 
dct:d, iEi the Fact. EqMafty lucking in merit art 
the reliefs of the so'called Arcus Argentario- 
rutn^ ur “urr:li tA the fillversiiiiths'’, in the 
ruruen Uuariuni, which Was ercctCNf in hoiitiruf 
Septimus Severus by tJie muney-changers rif 
komc ^fig, Ho^K The [‘hastets and architnive 
are dccomted with a cold acanthus-lfiii ]pattern 
anti tfiily the reliefs show any life at nil. t.>ne 
lif these rejircbents the Emperor ami his wife 
Julia lJamna+ the hirmcr dressed in his ]uie3t]y 
nihes and about t.. make a snerifiee {tig. 

The SL'iilptui^l Irehniqnc of I 
firtujiLite^ Roman art again 
and is r^verloadcd, resorting only to ji-roFuse 
ornanumtation and extreme realism in its cf- 


Fip. SOT. “ VVinffcd Mlnerra. tJarrA. 


In i>ut iine respect did architecture con¬ 
tinue tci prfjgrcss at R'lmc^ and here it showed 
hold a ess at least if not odgittalliy. Thh 
in the con struct ii>n of enormous vaults. I iie 
remains of the baths built by Camcalfa, the succes51^^ of Septimus Severus, still 
stand at the foot of the Caelian I bh, one of the grwtesc rnins fn tlie entire Ho¬ 
man world. The naked skcletrui of this structure^ sti tfjped i<f its ccplnmns and 
marble coverhig, diS{>lay-'i Uie rcnKihis of (he mighty vaults which rotded the 
ingenious arningcment uf circular [ind polygonal halls coenposiug the lhaths. In 
(he centre w^as tire great hah conlainLiig tlieor phaiige- Heycmd was thc 
Inh ruora, with its heated huuir, and anolhcr circular ajjartment 
with a dt>mc (figs. 8il and S 12 J, ISehInd this poiliuii of the building was a 

great gymnasinm surrounded by a 
colonnade and two librarii.-^ with their 
shelve.s and tiicln^s and the pedestal 
fur tlie statue uf tfie Em|it'.rur, 

amliiliutis Litu constructc-d 
I HI the same jilnn a century later 
were tlie Ha tits uf riiuclciian, which 
lay between ihr Esquillne anil the 
tjuirinal on snrucof thehighcrgnjuiKl 
oF the City, The debris wax cleared 
uw'ay fripju these ruins in iqtu and 
we now see the culcssal vaults which 
resciubie those uf the baths of Ca^ 
rticalla. But here we (Ind decorative 
Fir. I«i -MitiuM McrihdrtE rt baft. fcatun'ii which nrc believed tu have 

Ijcco brj.nfght from Jiyfin. There isa 
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Flfifi. Mtip and 610. - (JcncrflJ yk^ and delnll the Arcua Argentniianiin. Romr. 


frieze of 5»iaEt blind arches and n fjr.N urativc zone Mf ndutnna resting upon brack- 
CIS In tJif fitjor are openings with cuned veal]N, a fa corite device nf the Els- 
/.antinr architects in later titiu-S- 

Altliouyh many nl tlicse decorative fcJtLures recall the Orient, koine stlTl 
held lur own in the great vaults for wliich she nccdeii no foreign archiiccLs. \u 
the so called Ikisiltca of Cimstantine, which was realjy constriECted by Maxontius 
in a corner of the Fomnp wc see all the ere;ni\c pitwerof chc aichitects of 
kotne. iLs arrangement is most original, very different from the plan of the tni- 
ditirnml basilica, for it consists r,f a great central hall llanked by three large re¬ 
cesses on Cil her side. Th.^ central hall uas coveted by three iniersecting vaults* 
and the rece.sses, by barrel-vaults eonsti ucts-d at right angles t... the main ball 
fhgs. 813 and Here the small blind arches and CHilumns resting upf>r; 

brackets ar€ n.sed to ^Iccoi'^ite the apses- 

IHocletiiin s kaEace at l^palaia, Dalmnlia, uu [he other hand, Ls purely an 
flrienlal structure^ Mucli ul it has Itcen jireservcd by luring encirjscd by the walls 
and buildings r>f Ihc little city that grew up nn its niins. The mnu.snteujn of t fie 
bmpcror is now tiie cathedral, and buth the gates and great seetirms nt the w^alls 
remain in an excellent stale of preservation, ITis structure was rni>rc than the 
palace of an emperor; it was a forties.^ as wdl- Ils rectangular enclfisurc wvis 
flanked willi towers and a small eity was built wtthln its walls n- r unlike a 
frontier miUtars^ statirm with tw'o streets intersecting m right angles |fig. 

On the side facing the sea i| had less of a mi lira ry aspect, for it lav close to ihe 
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Fc|f, eiL^'HiiUna of CqrflCftlld. Rome. 


water* This jialnce gives us 
some conception of the con¬ 
stant necessity for defense 
during the Jatcr years of the 
Empire, when the grim fear 
ot a barbarian invasion was 
ever presenI. The great fitme- 
hire W(ts surely planned by a 
Syrian architeetT and it prob¬ 
ably resembled some fortified 
palace at Antioch* We know 
rmtu the descriptions rhf the 
palace of Constantine at Uy- 
/nntium that it was of the 
Same type* 

At Spnlnto the blind 
arches form. eorniceSj n pure¬ 
ly Oriental featurCt and 



FtR, —Baltic of Carocallo. 
Rostornticn of theJr structure. 














l>Ei:Ar»KXi:!i of aKT at 


4^J 



Fi«. a 11- th. a.^n„ o, 




1 c«. t™, Wf tl.L- K^t spiny nanthns 1 k,v« thnt were Jnter one of II, 

I lecuratiie elements of Bymiume art. In Ihe vestibule of the Imperial residen 
ce. the arehilrave is bent over an archnl head in order to give greater heiolil ti 

a colfjE] naded fijas- ” ^ 

sagcwavy in tilt' 
propyJatja at Damas- 
cujs ((i 


lust- SI gin uF titt' 
siEniftcance of this 
Impurial palace at 
Spa (a to. .SepaniiecJ 
trtim kf] me on ly 
liy Uic hrcadth of 
Italyand thn narrow 
Adriatic* it la tltffi' 
cult to SCO in it the 
Wurfc of ihp Imptr- 
rial architects of the 
Western Elm pi re. 
W'f should rather 


Flfi. Bit, PJflji of tbe BnsfllcB at Mflilitniiua^ RoMr. 
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—RcstDratianal IHe P«lace af CriatletSdn nt Spalatn. tJAuunTiA^ 


cxpecl lu liiul such a striicUiri' in S^ria. IndeeilK we are forced hi the conclusicm 
lliat outside of tlie i^reat cngincerhiK works and tii€ vaulted nHif, knHian archi- 
tccls of the early (omth t^entury’ fuund it difficult to retain their own arlistie 
trail it iorts- Terhaps the most trrpurtanl monument of the pertod nf Komim de- 
radtjnee is tlie fanitius Areh i>f Constantine, erected to commcmoniie his victory 
liver Maxentius in ji 3 Its attte Linars the following inscription: “To the Em¬ 
peror and Caesar, t onstantme the Great, the I"tns artH the fortunate, who, Iry 
tin- inspiration of God (tifs/imiu the greatness of his spiiit and the 

-valor of bis army, libcraltd the fiiate from the tyrant and his faction^ the Senate 
and People nf Komc dedicated this arch nf triumph/* The Arch of t onstantine 
possesses a certain tdcgiini'e of proportfnn [Fig- 8i7]i' although it is merfdy a 
repriTlion of the traditional type with three gateways, the largest in the centre 



Fls- *10- — The MeuBaleum ul DkxJ^tJsn and the vestibule ul the lft»[>eriHl reeidcncc 
Itl tlw palace at Spninio. 
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PIr. 817 . - Arch of Cotuitantiae. Rohf. 


an.l ihr others .,n rither side »iih reliefs above lire arches. But these reliefs 
as well as those of the attic, were taken fn.ni older triuinplial arches dalin.. 
Irom the time of the Antonines. There are a number of reuangular reliefs which 
commemorate events ol the rr-iKn of .Marcus Aurelius .md the I lavian medal¬ 
lions mentioned in the last chapter (hus- 7 ti and 712). It is tnie that the Fm- 
peror issued a ilecree inciting to Rome the architect.s and .sculptors of the prov¬ 
inces and granting them special privileges, hut the liict that he was t*bliged 
to despoil the monuments of his predecess 4 .rs in order t.. .suitably adorn hi.s 
ow'n arch ol triumph is an ironical commentary tm this edict. 


Other reliefs on the Arch of C.onstantine arc ctintempor;«r>’ with the arch 
itself and these are decadent in the extreme. In figure K18 we sw the Fniper-r 
himself on the rostnim of the Forum, surrounded hy his generals and haranguing 
the multitude. The varioics figures are stiffly outlined against the background 
to separate one from another. I here Is not that flexible applic-ation of figures to 
a plane which gives an eflect of {K-rspcctive. .Still mure deplorable are the 
Victory figures rm the Irases of the columns. They arc lifele.ss mannikins, gr.>- 
tesqucly carved, who bear military trophies. At their feet are the traditiomd 
figures of barbarian prisoners (figs. Sn, and 820). 

Other important sculptural evidence exists of the decadence of ait during 
the retgn of Constantine. Noteworthy are the porphyr> sircophagi of St. Cos- 
tanra and St. Helena, tiiscovered in the mausoleum of the latter and now in the 
Vatican (fig. 821). On one of these we see Human soldiers fighting the barba 








iii^mriKV oi' vm 
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Fits. 0IH, —ReHefs nn the ftfCll ul Cnnstanfintf. k»Mi‘. 


riiins; thi' litjiiri's tin* stitily i>iitliried ami Intpk as thuugK thry uFnifntPfl t<i 
tin: tmckgripund. In nthuTj children afr- sof-ii |ilucking gra]ji-s anti trending 
npi)]i them, » theme rmj>hiycrJ lay the early Christians in the eatacumhs. The 
arrangetnent ^|^■ ihi" laurel festimns is iiucrrating; instead <A' carving the leavfJS in 
:i natural miinmT as lit the handsinne garland& "f the Ara Pwits and TrajQn*s 
Knrnm. they an" cum pressed like a metal cylinder Iwnding tninv Its. rnim ^V'Hghi. 
The natural flexthiUty nf a garland! cd liavt-s is eniEfcly lacking. 

These turn bin if !?). Cc'SEmuit and -Sl Helena might also be considered a 
pninfiifihe mfliLL-ncc of Oriental art npon Rome Llurtiig Cunstaniines reign, 
Thev arc aitveij in mi tetl jMirphyry, which leads tis la believe that they may 
have l>t‘eii the w^i-rk ol Oriental nr Plgyptian artists. That hath Christian stld 
pagan sarCCijihagi were bruiiglil lu Rome I'rLnri ;\NTn has been ciirtfirmerJ by the 
kiml af tnarble used and the tntroduition iiUa Runic iif many themes jiapnbr in 
the Orient. Ihilli at Hume anfl thruughrjnt the limpire we hnd sarcuphitgi iirna- 
menred with spiny ai nimthtis h-ave,s which must have come fnnn Syria. Sunjc 
are Christian whili" uther.<i are still jiagan like the one in the Oardii .Museum. In 
the centre nf the latliT wc aee the pild subbed uf the three Graces, and in the 
four lateral niches arr rtgures i»f tite fuui' seasiins^ une of them the .Alexandrian 
type wliioli the Christians later aibifited as the Go"d Shepherd (tig. Bii), 

It ts tnv that iinr have reftTred ti> the Roman art i pIT his imrisid as decadent, 
Oiiirarieri/Iug it fks rude, grutesqnc and tacking in exprrasion, at times display¬ 
ing an ignomnee iif the must rlemcFitary natiind lurms. Nevertheless, thanks tu 
KiegC? efforts, we now begin la understand the true value of these decadeni 
^l1^cor^tivc liirms and their iniiiartance in ttie world of the spirit. These late 
Homan sculfitofs, wliien they carved the Victory figures on the Arch of thmsUin- 
tine I hg.s. S|i^:in[| i<iu), may not have had the knowlcdgi; necessary to repro- 
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-iiic. tlie Clas5[i:al typi^ nf Il.fi flying Vicl..f,, bn. thfiy did pn. in,.. .iK-ir rallit-r 
(lisjoiiitnd intfirprfiiatit.ii simiething „f that new spirilnat fnree which we sec in 

thf! r'E'jmnncjitjucsctilptures of i|ie MidtJltf Af^e.s, 

The saitie is true rjf the cletcnitive pfani forms. The festouns and other 
Ljma.uental designs of tlie fourth centun' prjsaess neither the calm be.iutv uf 
Anguirtan nri not the ermsdous strenglli of the art uf Trajan’s centurA. xWy 
luck life. BuL in these conventionaliited hirms crowded together the plane 

behind them, we see the beginnings ufaiiew style filled with mighty potcntiul- 
ities, the results of which were to he far-reaching in their scope. Nevertheless 
comparing them as wc have wiiti the classical models and the torms that grew 
directly om ol the latter, they ttppeaj: to be nothing more tluin the decadent 

manifestations of a great art, and as such they have been regarded tmtil vr'rA 
recent! s‘. 


i he imly evidence wm have of any artistic feeling among 
Ihe fimrth century is in their portraits. 


the sculpiti.rs uf 


A number of statues iif the Inter Kmpcrors have come down to us which 
T^r>ss«s a real spiritual value. The persunalirt- of c^cli subject is expressed, 
perhafis, with tn.,rc miensity than wc find in the earlier Flidlenistic portrmt^, 
which were somewhat idealbed. One of these statues. dLscovercil near the 


lireraBY ujf ji,irT. v. i. — JJ. 
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La tern n, is now in the Mwsenm 
of N'Cw York (ftp. 3) The torso 
Is like a Ln>ri/.e cniriis?» ftnd the 
a 11 it ude of the hifjk*ral&r is some- 
what riilicutous, fur the stntne 
is a stiff-kneed imitatiun of the 
Augusttt& frum Frima Fo'ftar Nev¬ 
ertheless* the head of this rough 
Leader is full rd life. We see 
in him one of (hose later limi- 
perors who w 
overthrown by 
cameo frum the IkiTberini 
tion sSiiiWft the faccof MnJcitntoiis 
which srimewhat resembles that 
hf Hercules, his favorite hero 
(fig* 8^4). TLie portrait busts of 
this period grow' larger and 
larger until they take in almost 
half of the figure; a full inga is 
folded across ilie breast (figs. 823 
and Kid). Some wTar the mantle 
of a priest, and most of them a|.>pe 3 r witli cropped hair w'hlch is represented only 
by raising the skull- In the reign of Constanline, both Emperor and private eiti- 
,ieos alike wore their hair longer. It was not carefully arranged, but fell over the 
forehead in a heavy' curve fig. 1^27). Portions of the gigunlie statue of Coitslan- 
tme erected at Rome art still preserved in tlie ^tuseiun of the Capitol. This 
figtare W'as ruore than thirty feet high and probably represented the Eni[3eror 
bearing a globe in one hnnd and a scctiler in the ottier, or jjcrhaps a cross* 
Another portiail statue of Constantine has been prcserhcd in the portico of the 
I^teran, the first palace of the Ptipes, and presented to them by this Emperor* 


Fig. Eai. —Sarcr>phnetifl of St- Cwtsnz-a. 
f t "atfean Museum,) 



Fig. 82?.— SflrcopliBgiiH with Itic Three Qrnce* rttiU Four SeaBons. 
fASa-tiiifti of Btirdo.) Tukh. 
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anutbfr in mijiiaiiire in seen cm the 
sarcophagus of Jils mother, St, Helena, 
so the face and figure of (he first Chris¬ 
tian Emperor are well known to us. The 
same is tryeof Julian the Apostate, The¬ 
odosius and the > 4 her Emperors of the 
fourth ceittin->\ Th^sidts Inijierfal por- 
traitSt othere have come clown to us uf 
ladies of rank like St^ Helena and even 
persons of lesser iraportaneE^ such as 
consuls and magistmtes. These have 
been ideutified by means pjf cameos and 
medalhfias bearing their names. 

We have already mentioned the 
painted portraits of Egypt. Others in the 
catacombs of Rome .show us tliat the 
fourth century painters were stiEI able to 
produce Interesting wrprk. Instead of 
monumeuiiil and dcccirativc painting, we 
mm- find only mosaics. These not only 
adorn the nrwjrs, but begin to cover walls 
and dumeg ns well. We note the same 
phenomenon in Byiaintinc art also, for 
here frescoes arc liardly ever used in 



the decoration of the upper portion ofa 
building, but mosaics arc [preferred in¬ 
stead. From the iHtome nf ConstEtntine's 
time we have the musaics of the dome 
of the mausoleum of St. Cosianza and 
Su Jlctenu, rEpri=senthig little Cupids 
gathering and treading upon grupes. 
Grou{ps of Xereids and Tritons decorated 
the baths, and scenes from mvths of 


P\K. m. - Brotixe portrait nf Trebnnianus 
(jnllujs, Homfln Emperor. WtfiP yai^J 



Fig. SHt. Cbidcq oI 


Venus and Itacelius were fivcrite themes for the 
decoration of private houseg, as w'c see from the 
mosaics of the Museum of the Bardo, diseoveted 
m iga^ near the am pin theatre of El Djem (fig¬ 
ure SaM), Africa and Spain were Esj-ieeially rich 
in niosiic W'ork. Here we find scenes from coh?- 
nlal life, hunting parties and other diversious, 
es|pcciatty the games of the circus of which they 
were so fi:pnd. A mosaic found in Barcelona shows 
a number of chariots sweeping down the circus 
track in a thriliing race. Another in the Museum 
□f the ll;ird<p pictures the end tpr the race with 
the winning ehariuteer returning in triumph, lie 
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Fig». 825 and 838. — Portraits of Philip the Arab and Pupcnius. (.Museum delle Terme.) 


bears in his hand the victor's wreath, and above him is written; “Kros! All for 
thee." The name of each horse is written above it, while the stables appear 
in the background. 

By the end of the fourth century, mosaic has become the princifwl element 
of ornamentation. It covers not only the floors, but also walls and vaults, and in 
addition to the cubes of marble, we now find glass entering into its com|>osilion. 
Mosaic is essentially a Hellenistic art, or perhajks Oriental. Indeed, it is a sur¬ 
prise to find it also in pre-Columbian America. The ancient Egyptians made 
little use of it and the flot»rs of the j»alaces of the I'haraohs were of painted 

stucco. But in Alcxantlria and Hellenistic Egypt 
mosaic came into fashion like everything else 
that was Greek. Some of the Roman m«»saics 
indicate an Egy|itian derivation \tith their land¬ 
scapes representing the Nile and accompanied by 
crocodiles and other African fauna. The other 
provinces of the Empire also furnished Rome 
with subject-matter, particularly the Orient, and 
Rome in turn served as a center of distribution 
to the Occidental provinces. Her m<»saics and 
sarcophagi enlarged the repertory of ideas and 
forms in Central and Western Eunipc. 

In recent years the historian has begun to 
note that transformation of ethics and religion 
which tCHik place in the Roman Empire during 
the fourth century A.i». and see that already men’s 
minds were turning toward the thoughts and 
ideal-s of the Middle .\gea. Indeed, it is hardly an 
JlS' exayyi-nition b. say that it was this ttreat ittclling- 

( Museum of the CapUoU P'»t of the later Roman Empire that contributed 
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Fig. - Mo^ic representJ tir ihc triumph £>[ Baculjue. 


Ijrgcly tij the tinnsrurinatirin itf the ^Veptern Etaropeaii \vf>rld anrl led it to turn 
away frMin those thingb whieh we consider purely classieul- Kven the old myihs 
were niiW itilrT|ireti:d in &uvh a man tier as tn show ur; esoteric significance. \Vc 
have already noted □rtbiiic representations with allusions to the life beyond the 
grjvPi, but still ill the elassieal form, as on the mi>nuineni at tgeL Fn'im the 




beginning of the third rentiiry the favorite themes are iko longer the stories of 
the great g^Jds, n^-r 
even that of ITercules^ 
but rather pn.iblems 
of tlie si:>ul, concealed 
in the myths oft-upid 
and r'syche, tyirpheus 
and Eurydice^ the 
kape of I'roserpinSt 
Endyiuioii anri the 
like. "I'hese are all 
syinholtc ol' that de¬ 
sire for another and a 
more a pi ritual Ufe^ 
the life which in the 
^liddle Ages was con¬ 
sidered the (inly true 
and eternal one. 

It is very evident , 

■ rig. 830. — Chariotetr leaving ilie Circuit, 

that the Ureck Mys- {MoSitk/ntAtAfajfeainoftitgBafdo.fTirKS. 
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hiid Already dant? much to [irnuiic such a feeling, and it is indeed [lossible 
lliat the Mysteries themselves were a aimival of the pre-I-IelIcnic religion. Uul 
in this last jHzriud of the Roman Empire not only did they continue tn represent 
the classical Mysteries, but they also interpreted the familiar themes of ptigJtTl 
mythology in a new and more spiritual sense. 

The survival of the various subjects and art-forms of the dassitul styles in 
Christian art will be treatetl fully in the second volume of this work. 


Snmrapry^ — The Ronmn Btapire had spread Jt» lonj pnved routea of contiTtunJcatlon like a (vet 
over i:E« vurJous provinces. Briilgca, acqueducts and cLt; waits dating troni Reman tljiuiE ore still to 
tw seen kiciYnstder*ih]e utirtibers, ■file citieawere uaunlli^ laid out iitwut Iwo mitln streets wJUtli 
Intersected at rlj^tit nrutles. At thJs intcrsectroo w'as the faniin with its temple and triumphal □rchea. 
He re, too, was the Busiliica. Thfl niiluery statlcHW were laid nnit like 0 Romiiti cfty. oaiy rni a aniuner 
SdileTdltil the t'^rnetun'ipm tuok the pince oE the Koniir, Jn iticae encumpments we find an art, pecul¬ 
iar to tlra let^louHrlea, which was mora nr icsa the name oti Ihe vurloi^s Frontiers of Thu Epipirei and 
u'Hs imitsled ihe Roittililf2.ed inkhbitants of tike provintes. The iirtiats of the leKiuns in turn were 
influenced bv the daTfercut peoples aman^whoia they lived. Thu ertlatia traditions of E^ypt and 
tire Orienl cuiirhined lodEVehrp duriun Ihe Romnn peHuil;. BuflltieC nnd I'nlm^Tn prcMnt, in Itieir 
litrent temples, Rofniia works In which SemllLc clemEiils are fouiid, Oriental influences eserfed 
upon the cruat vauLled straclures at Roine betlln lobe noticed In the Batlia of DlLtcIctlau. The 
pnluce of Clfaicletthn at iipnIillEi is refllls' OrteutBl, nllhuuKh il» JirrUrtKenhJmt Teaertitslea that of a 
RoifUin military StRtlrm. The decndencc of art nr Rome ilscit ts irery evident in lilt Arcb of Cua- 
fltaatine. ill which its tauLldcrs even made use of retietB robbed froia older stracliirea. Only in its 
poiirnlttife di-hes Ramnn art camtlnMe in pusrsess any Intera^'t fiirua- Palallnie iaaaibiuliutedby nicH 
■ales, more and mure uf which sic coustELiitly being; (tiSCovettd throulthuut Ihe VdSt IcarilUiy Coitt- 
pflaed by the Roman Empire. 

niblloicrnihyt— A. M.vu: I\fTttpS. IfWii. - D. ViVOUcput Osfitt. tfdS. - P. GutljU LtA mumtitarnfs 
romains ditrAi^rie, imi.— P. GlcuuxI Catatoffue da Museg tin Bardit. IIIOJ.—A'orpA tjt (a 
TVfltS^'p. IXIIQ.— B. L^MCiAv'Ji Tht Retina und HxcGrdtiQns of the Antivnf Rttmc, lliih'. - H. MiVmucxiie; 
The fixtmaa ftirtint an J fhe i^fdtine, f 0OH.— B. Scjihacieii i Die rdm/scAe Campaena, I DIO.— b . Stujv 
N iTZkA^ Trophatfiim T^aian^^ 1303.—E. iej frtijs-ref/e/d tfp M (Miialtl fOrnaifie, !0EW.“ 

R- E, Hbu^ksOW ond A, vow iVi^AAiUirwswF: Die nneiacla Arabia^ ID05,— E, Cu-hoiit : JhPJ rPlijfions 
o^i^^I^fes dans ie Piij^aiil.iaie ranialn, iOOT, — fxfS textes et monarnente fi^ares relalifs aa calle dt 
Atitro, Ifilli.— Ai ots Kibul; Sfilfnt^en, IKH. - Die epairdndspite Kan^l-fftituntfif . fSlU. — H. &. Wac- 
Tnni t T^e Arf of tfte tfamann^ IDl t. 



Pig. 83(t.—Medusa. Roman mosaic. TiUtBAODSA. 
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Fia. 83 U — Rutna of tlie ol the Inca, \^iiQDchQ, CnECO I Peru V. 


CHAPTER XXI 


AtfORfCrlKAi- A31EItlCA?j ABT* — PRESENT STATE tJF OUE iNtlWTjEt>CE. 

TilE AHtUlTE-CTL'KE OE itEXlCD ANfi YUCATANr—PliRlJ*-"—‘SCULFTtiHE AND CERAMICS^ 

I N AmeriL’a the ethnologists and arctiacoli igists e neon tiler diHiculties far greater 
thati tliose ijITcTcd by any other eontineni- In the Far East and the Islands 
of the l^idflc the malerrHl for study belongs to peoples who, in spile of coiuact 
with Western ci^ EiLzaiioti, have preserved their own customs and traditions tL> 
an extent which permits some investigations of their origin. But the more cultured 
tribes of American Indians were converted to Christianity so suddenly that they 
are now absolutely ignorant uf the history of their ancestors. Only in a few of 
their superstitiorts which they hide from the European do they preserve any 
traces f*f their ancient myths and religious beliefs. 

The study of American antiquities is still in a period of formaliom European 
indifference is largely due to two reasons; the scarcity of the tnalcrial and its 
exotic character. The culture and nrl of the more advanced peoples of America 
are apt to be repel lent to the miivds of many of ns^ educated as we arc to the 
traditions and forms of classical art ^ftg, 8p)* 

NevcTihcless, it is the hope of the writer to be able to present some of the 
monuments and otlier works of art in such a manner ns ti> awaken an interest 
in the remarkable esthetic capacity of some of the ancient peoples of America. 



Hl&lOhV OF AHT 


Wt will lirst Late up 
I he material we have for 
latudy. 

When Lhe Eiir«:i|>eaii 
cti'nqiitcrors landed on 
their shores, only two 
peO|.iles of all the tribes 
inhabiting the Lwo conti¬ 
nents possessed u system 
of writing. These were 
the A7 tees and sitnilax 
peoples oi the highlands 
of Mexiru and tlir Mayas 
of Yucatan and LiiiatcniH- 
La (hg. A number of 
the pic I uri"-niaii[U5cri pts 
of llcxici* anti Central 
America have been preserved in the great European libraries, i hey are written 
upon dcer-skin rir u itreparatlon of bark folded in the manner of a screen, atnl 
their ^iages arc covered with pictures and hicrrjglyphic signis (fig, ^34}' Often 
there is u small jiietnrc in (he centre of the page w^iih hieroglyphics along the 
edges. The same hiert^tglyptis are Ibimcl on the carved reliefs, tvlterc wc see 
figures accLTmpanied by inscriptions ^fig. The best known td these relief 

carvings is the F^lenque Cross. Hej'e tw'o priests stand on eitlies side of a 
cruciform symbol, perhaps a contentionoli/efl tree, and to the right and lef( 
are broad bands of hieroglyphics. The symbol in the centre ia often encountered 
in tlie picture-tnanuscripts and its similarity to the Christian cross Isits given 
rise ti.> numerous hyputhestrs and ecnjfctures ifig. ^j5)- We now begin to have 
some idea of the mantjer hi whicli these symbols developed; at first they were 
simply pictures ol the r.bject signified,, but as time went on they became more 
aud more conveniionalbcd, aud finally they were grouped like ilie Egy|iiian 
hieroglyphics so as to exjiress combinations of syllcibles. Certain cumbinations 
rtf bars and round dots are simply numerals, the dots standing hn units and 
the }>ar for fives. The system of numeration used in Central America is well 

known and from the ac¬ 
counts of the Spanish 
writers whoacctmipanicd 
the CoLiLjuerors w'c are 
familiar with the calendar 
systems of these peoples 
which art based on 
weeks of thirteen days 
and months id twenty. 

hut w'c have no Ros- 
setta stone with whstrli to 
decipher these American 
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Fift, S33, — TlW BOfl [Vf eatdtnjr aver tjie yEar, 
rMeilEBn pktnrr innElJiHirlt^t,) 


Fi|r. - ArcliHcnloffi'cal niiBp of MtxJco oitil VucalErn. 
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liicroglyphics, and scientists have 
been obliged to fall back on the ac¬ 
counts ol the early chroniclers and 
historians of Xew Spain such as 
Cogolludo, I.anda, Torquemada, 
Duran and, most important of all, 
Sabagiin. In the manuscript of the 
last, now preserved in the Academy of 
History at Madrid, we find drawings 
and paintings of the numerous gotis 
of the Mexican Pantheon with all 
their attributes, which enable us t'.» 
identify many of the strange figures 
found in the old manuscripts and on 
the relief carvings. A brge number 
of the Aztec hier«>giyphs can now 
be read. Sahag tin wri»tc down the 
information he received in the Aztec 
language and made a Sjianish version 
as well. He dcscrilres the bloody rites 
(fig. 836) and the prayers and incan¬ 
tations with which the .Mexicans con- 
ciliatetj their gods; indeed, the latter 
f>oetic spirit. 
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FJb. — Mexican hieroRljrplucs. Day aiRna. 



Fir. 835. - Cruciiarm xymboU from the .Mexican 
picture'manuscripta. 


are not w’ithout a certain eloquence and 


Unfortunately, the desc-riptions o{ the country and its monuments are .miy 
too brief and do not compensate for the acts of vandalism ami the deliberate 
destruction earned out by the conquerors. It should not be forg.uten that 
I*izarro was illiterate. The conquen.r of Yucatan had but 400 soldiers at his 
command, and naturally hLs rqiorts to the King of Spain are of little ethno- 
logical value. He only states “that the country was filled with large and 
cities. Even less could many of the missionaries understand the myths and 

religions of the fieoples of America; not 
only did they differ in their content from 
those of the Old \\ orld, but it was almost 
impossible for the European to understand 
the mentality of the Indian. To the latter 
every thing is alive. It has a shadow or spirit, 
can hear and see; a tree can transform itself 
in a bird, a stone can turn into a man, so 
there may be said to be as many spirits in 
the world as there are objects. 

The most powerful of their deities 
w'ere the gods of the rising sun, of the con¬ 
stellations of the hcav’ens, tif rain and of 
war. In their honor w’ere erected the monu¬ 
mental temples of Mexico called ieocatUs. 



PiR. 836. — A hunuin sacrifice. 
( Mexican picture-manuscriptj 
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Thpsc temples were tbt.’ 

(ilncca n’t I lie giidii Rnil in tin 
scripts we see them sented 
tiihUAcs, which are %'cry simitar tn 
the temples which have been pre¬ 
served (ligs- 8 j 7 :it](l K5N}. 

iVe-Cohimbinn hiiildin|rs ate 
still to be found cifily in Mexico, 
Central Amerieuj l*eni, ttnliviLi and 
the Southw'cst nf the United States. 
The earlier descriptioirs of these 
structures are usually unsatisfactury 
and it is only in the last eighty 
years that Ainerican ciiUiqnities littve be^un 
to be stiitliei] in a sdcndric spirit. One of the 
first investi<,f.dijrs w'as Lord ivingsborim|j:;h, 
who sLHight to find in the American indians 
the lost ten tribes of Israel. In 1845 he 
published a magnihceiit bonk entitled .-l/r- 
0/ This bad been preceded 

by tiic works of Stephens and Dupuix and 
was followed by the ^ep^^rt of Cliamay^s 
exf»edition. and the wT^rksi of Tbilmes^ and 
Chaverp. To these slipuld be added the 
piiblEcadons of the Xatjotial Museum id' 
^fexicij and the Bureau of Ethnoingy at 
Wasliington. The last named luis ]n]bhshed 
tnuch. tint Only concerning the early in ha 
itonis of the United States, but also of the 
more highly cultured nations of Mexico, 
Central America and Bern. In t9D4 the Bureau of Ethnology puliUshcd a vol¬ 
ume of translations of a numlwr of European monograplis on the antiquities 
of Mexico and Central America. Not only htis the Bureau of Ethnolirgy' is¬ 
sued its valuable Bulletins covering the subject, but it has given an impetus to 
the work of Anicirican scholars and invited European s|>pdalists to fiursue in- 
vestigatiotis in this field. Nuteworthy is ttic monygmjih of I’nifessor Selcr of the 




Figs. 337 and 333.—Tnunplea fitita Meiicsn 
plcture-niattoicHpls. 


Museum of Berlin on the palaces of Mitla, puljlished by the Bureau. To Germany 
we arc indebted for Seler’s /W/tanist/u; A/LTlil/ftar and Gtr.utffwtc^k' 


to Great Britain, for Maudslay's monumeEUal W’ork, 

AtMi'rfiijuit; to the Americans, for Mpriey's t\f and fSjdnden's 

Ali^ya to siy nothing of the other magnificent Memoirs fif the l*cubody 
Museum. Important explorations are now being carried on by the Carnegie Inslir 
LUtion in Guatemala, Honduras ainj Yucatan, and Sr. Gamio's great w^urk iin 
Teotihuacan bears witness the wtirk of the Mexican Goveruciient. Municipal 
excavations in the City of Me.xico liave uncovered the remains of one tA the 
important teocalBs of Monteisuma^s capital. 













I'KrSENl’ STATF; 0^■ our KlVOWLEDHE 

The result of alt these mvesti- 
gatitins has been to prove a certam 
ctikural unity comrrsnr to the pei.>- 
pies tif Mexico atjd Central Amt-rica 
3 nd, to D certain extent, of rile 
1 eruvians ns wdL In the ruins nf 
Teotihuaan, just outside theOiy t,{ 

Mexico, Lull man discovered deeply 
Litrned under accumulations of soil 
Tragments of poticpf' coated with a 
brilliant cmimeL Max Uhle fm,ntj 
this art highly developed iik E’eru 
weEL litre the montiuicnts also 
bear a certain similarity to tEioge of 
-Mexico and \'i]eatan* 

Tile Spanish writers collected 
tile traditions of the different stages 
Antcrican ciiltiire. According to 
these, there was in Mexico first a 
pefhpte cjlled To I tecs wEio were 

^nd^Vaca Jr Tit" t j!e 

'• »■»-«. i... 

fhr it has not been possible to rtmfi ^ similar to those iT Alcxigo. Su 

tv-c find many common features in thtrtt'tit^ Peoples, hut 

in the tropEcal forests, and the A/tec riP ^ '■ T^he Jlnya ruins lie abandoned 

. 1 .. ■” *"«'>• 
(--tuiiiilttpec is vi'hert tilt rrsidence of th temple, the present Castle of 

c.™„gs of Mnnternn.n LTh™r„l^' 

,.re.CoIn,„hi.„ eitj These 

lain buildings, today more or less in 'ruins whiehT r'*"'* "“"tber of impnr- 

typps (fig. 840). One of these consists of ^'r .t definite 

by acorn jxinitively small temple AnutJirt ^ ^uhstruclure surmounted 
W contained the rcsJdcoc nV riJ 

enunci, bails or the trte ThV Va'ofe^^ '"tf 

cienl cities for u-e find in some of these 0^1 uund T"''’'' 

rruned by the elements and the deslrnctive aeC r"! 

wilh which they are covered In many e, ' 

Pyramid of the Sun in Teotihlel: is laL?Z,‘l''' T ' V"'"”'' 

althongli net so high. It is et.niposed of”adobe I *n^ Ornmnl uf hgypt, 

I’yramid of Cholula between Mexico CiJa^^v 

cen aiexico City and Veta Crua lias a square base and 







(IISTOKV MF XHT 





Fik- Reslormtlon tlqe Palace rnd nne of the tenirlee nt PiVluiiqiH?. 


covers sevpnil flCrts of Its ticitjht Is JihoiH JJtf feet, I hesc pyiainids 

were astended by a mc^nEuiiEntal Btiirway on one aide which led to the phitform 
tin the 5 uninth. The towering pyramid-tcmiiltfi '’f ^’nt-atan are called fQstiilos^ 
or cnstlcEk by the Indhiiis today, and It is possible that in limes of invasiun lltcy 
mav have been lAs^d as slronghoUIs, Upon the summit stood the temple itself 
whieh housed the iniajjc of the god. In the highlands < 4 Mexico it consisted of 


a 




single room with its doorway, but at l^dlenfiue we find mote thnn me rrw>m 

and a number of ojieoings on the principiil 
facade w'hich fronted an ihc stairway {Itg, 

In the latter we find the [ucrs betw een I he 
openings decorated with reliefs. In some eases 
the substructure wms also i.imamentcd with 
reliefs. An interesting example of these tem¬ 
ples Is the Temple of the Sun at Palenque, a 
famous Maya city ivlhch must have been of 
more than ordinary Importance and in which 
we find the best existing examples nf these 
people. The Temyde of the Sun is not very 
large; its plan is rectangular and measures 
about twenty^ix by tUitty-sLx feet. It is Lm- 
p[»rl3nl for the reliefs un its piers and walls 
(fig. H^o)* Especially Interestiiig Is the roof- 
Flg fMI — Ttmi-iDUa comb which surmi Hints it and which is ]herced 

Itiadct of B tcnrple, by ofiCnlngs, l>n one if the lemplcs at I xniat 






























nrE AttChttrEctunr. or MExcto Avr> vtjcatan 






View tif thf Case del AdlvEm 
UtiHAL i VucfltrtTik 


the r>;n?r-ccinib consists of a ^o^^' ol 
projections resembling the profile 
tHf a step-pyramid and the structure 
ia Ciitled the TTousc of the Pigeons 
by the FniJmna beenn.^eof its resem¬ 
blance to a n 'Vr of dove-cotes. 

A small terra-Ciitta model of 
a temple^ found in the mins of 
Yaxchilan in Gdatcmala+ htts n rrRif- 
camb^ It w'as cither purely orna- 
menlal or possessed a religious sig- 
nibcance, for the hollow s[>ace 
within it does not conrunicatc with 

the rooniB hclow (fig* Sometimes there is anulher chamber [lart Avay dowm 

the teocalli or at its base* 
This apartment has a fa^jade 
of its own, and is not directly 
ernmected with the shrine 
Upon the summit of ihe pyr¬ 
amid ffig* 1^42] 1 The large 
typical ^^palaec" often 3ies 
facing the teocaUia litde 
distance away. This may 
have housed the chief and 
contained the ollicial apart- 
ments, d he poorer families 
probably livr^l in patm-diatchcd huts of which no trace remain^. There are tw.. 

types of "palace.' One is a pyrtimidal structure with a line of apartments set into 
Lhc face of each section af the py- 


FJa, fU 5 . - Plan ol tiip PdiscE lat Znji. 


rnmid and opcnirit; on the terraces 
wliich extemi around all four sides of 
the structure. A mcmunienlal stair¬ 
way ascends from terrace to the top 
I'f tlic entire Structure as at Zayi 
(fig. 1143 [. The oilier type iMnsisia of 
four long harrow buildings surround¬ 
ing a court in the centre, the whole 
set upon an enormous substructure 
wbicJi ia also readied by a ommu- 
mental stairway at the top of w'bich 
IS an arched paBSagcw'ay leading 
into the court. The priTiLijKii build¬ 
ings are frequently orlenreiJ, but are 
not arranged in regular squares and 
strecLs like the cities of tlic Old 
^VcJ^ltl, li all .stems very irrc^tilaj'. 





Fl(t. BI4- — Plait of tilt "Sunncrir/' Pa.iuu.. 
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Fill. 915. One of the bulldinga of the Gfoup of the CoInnniK. MiTl A- 


The secontl lyjie of pabidt: is usually a Dnc-storied >itructure. Eatli of llic 
four tong siEUTOw buildings enclosing the court is rectangular nniJ contains a 
scries of small rooms almost tike cells. For this reason it is called a nunnery; 
iudcctl, there were CQmmurtities of women in Mexico who cared for the temple 
and look part in the roligious serviceSt although the |.irindpal runclions were: 
performed by priests. He that as it may, these structures were built of adobe 
and stone in Mexico and of stone and lline in the more sou them Maya area, 
where they were covered within and without with a casing of hewn stone. This 
was often smooth below, and above was a ^one nr frieze composed of stone 
mosaic forming grotesque masks, serpents,, imitation of bltite-work* or arranged 
in elaborate geometrical patterns. 

There w'ere two types of roof-construction. Iti the Mexican area woixlen 
ccjlumns supported a hat roof of beams, poles and withes, all covered wdth a 
closely packed laycT of adobe and coated with gypsum £-:r;m<’nt. Practically the 
same roof may still be seen In the dwellings of the I’ueLlo Indians in the S<.mih- 
west of the United fitates. This type of roof was supported by sti-tnc columns at 
Mitla^ where we find a combination of Mexican and Maya features. The other 
type of roof is fuiintl solely in the Maya area and consist of a pscudo^vauU eom- 
posed of triangular slcties, each course projecting horizontally and held In place 
by the mortar of the filling until the sides have ajjpmaehed to within a font or 
so of one another. Then a series of fiat slabs or cap-stones completes the span. 
Consequently one half of the vault is often still standing wheii the other half 
has fallen away enttrcly. 

The doorway was often divided by pillars into three parts, each of whisdi 
vi'as spanned by a stone or wooden lintel. Columns are sometimes nionr ilithic 
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and somctimcis totnijniiscd of spc- 
tiohs, or diums. Both s,c]uarc tmd 
cylindrical colunms an* tuunJi sojise 
arc plain and others are omaracnted 
wiili reliefs fdg. 84G). Both stjuaru 
and rountl caphaUi occim We see 
in figure 84;- the plan of one of the 
buildings at Mitla which is fairly 
charactcrititic of the other struc¬ 
tures of this dty. 

Structurc A is the most impor¬ 
tant of the four surrounding the 
Court. Behind the columned hall, 
which was roofed with beams, is a 
nanvnv passage leading to a small 
coiirL This Court and the apart¬ 
ments Surrounding it are richly 
ornamented with geometrical dc^ 
signs composed of stone mosaic. 
The F.kthcr struct tires. B, C and D, 
arc each composed of ^ single col¬ 
umned hath 

We find no windows m any of 
these hutldings. The lintels of stone 
and wund have often o-ached tir 



Fiff. Mfl, - Column ot phc <|| die palaocA. Mrt-LA, 


decayed 


allowing the wall above the doorway to fall in. Lintels and duor-jambs 

are frequently carded in relief. We see 
wooden lintels over the doorways of the 
temples of the rilcjtican fiiclurE-manu¬ 
scripts {figs, and KjS). 

The absence of windows gives the 
facades nf these buildings a majestic edr, 
the geumctfical designs ornamenting the 
upper /one produce a rich effect without 
disturbing the mnnumcniat appearance of 
the entire structure. Some of these, like 
the flouse of tlic Governor at L'xmal. are 
of enormous si/e and are set upon a mas¬ 
sive substructure which detaches them from 
the thick undergrowth of the surrounding 
forest (fig. 84».) 

Tile interior Ls si.>metimes ornamented 
with a geomelrtcnl or hieroglyphic frie/e. 
At Palenquc we fmd elaborate stone panels 
carved in relief and set in the walls behind 
the altars of the temples. At Chtclien It/u 



Fl(f. S 47 . — Plan of the dfijirp efT ttie 
Culiunns, .Mitla, 
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Ihp dauv jambs are omamentc^ with caryatids carved m rcliel, ami similar ag* 
uros in the ruiintj support stune tabtes^ or altars, hrcsco-paintingii were a prom¬ 
inent feature ofintcrir.ir decoration. 

The buildinEi^ the aboriginal Americans arc complcttly lacking in the 
bvEif^rtic convcnicncea which enisled rnim the earliest times in E^'pt and even 
in the palaces of pre-Heltcmc Greece. The lords of Palenqne, Mitla and Uxmal 
livcij in narrow^ dark rtioms enclosed within thick massive walls- 

Outsidc, their biiildiiigs were decorated with ingenious designs of Grecian 
frets and inher themes which suggest an earlier wood construction. We see 
rcprijduced in stone* lattice-work and banded columns, while the cornices are 
richly oTTiamentcd with feathers* zigsags and gniilochcs, Iwich genmetric ele¬ 
ment is usnaliy canned on a single stnnc tn lugli relief; behind it is a tenon 
which is set into the mortar and rubble hlhug of the w all. We have seen many 
rases uf this stone imitation of wooden strticlures tti the early art of Europe and 
the Orient. Here however we lind two distinct prototyiies suggested; one a 
wrKfden building, and (he other, an ndobe sttucttirc (aced w kb cut stone. Fig¬ 
ures fldgi* Bsn and ^51 present some ol the details cif the princii>al building at 
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art (jf America :^hrtiilij cause us lo 
uoro the rcisembhmces muniicmeti 
as well as the use c»f lime nn.frtar 
in. McxiciP aitd Vucataii 
never empluyeti by ilie 
the Olil \VHirld whi> dii+ 
ill ronlact with ihe civilLicuuirn •>» 
the t irient. In snjne nf iht: struc¬ 
tures of America this might lie 
due lo the arrival of (he ^^fiaIlish 
conquerors.^ but itic latter imly ih:- 
cupied the cities and smaH coloni¬ 
zed areas, and it is certain that in 
tJie tmpirul forests of Mexico and 
Vucatun pcoplr coiiiinucd to live 
tor some lime as they had Uefurd 
the discovery ul Atncrlra. TJic ex¬ 
plorers of the Xineteenth Century 
w ho studieti ih esc ru rm u tn c n t s 
dcscrilie the present inhahitanLs 
of many eif the ^egi^.ln.^ where the 
ruins arc found as living an Iso¬ 
lated life. Some of thtsc writers 

believe it juisslbtc that (here existed imiiL receui years iu certain districts cities 
like Lxmal and Mitla, inhnbited by the descendants of the original buiJdci's, 
'llie similarity td certain omiimcntal ihcmcs i>f the latest peril-d i>l Mexican 
art with those of the CHcnt is certainly distiirhinE. The reliefs of the substruc¬ 
ture of the leocalli at Xochicafn. could be hmtid in a Chinese Iironze or iv-in: 


fua, - Stone nimaic on the facade of ihc 
House of ||>e lilOvrmur. 17x410.. 


Fig. Sja —Comer of rtie 
<if the tlovernor Uuiju^ 
HJUiroiiv DF ^irr, v.i. AJ. 


FEg. 1^1, - FiiChdt decaratlan of the Hou»e 
af ihc navemor, Ui4,u.. 
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Fkg- 8S, — Reliefs on t3iE tcocdlll of Jiaducutec?- 


caiving withtmt ajHusit^g flic slight¬ 
est astunlslimcnt : 1^5- KiB)- 

Nevertheless^ the coiinccti-JH£ t-uti 
never tie tirmty established until n 
seriiius cxjfh‘ration ol these monik 
ments takes the place t‘f the snper- 
hcuii exnininaijon vhich they have 
received up lo the present time. 
Objects. implenientSt arms and 
everything ysjM'fciated with these 
remains will have to he tarefiiliy 
studied, as well as the languages, 
customs and l>cUcfs of these Indi¬ 
ans. It Is safe to say that Eun tpran 


and North American Investigators have litilt more than begun a tUioough ex 

[iloration of the sort indicated. , 

Buildings have been disc^oered iu Onatemala similar to these of MexiCij 
and Yucatan, though perhaps not lu such great numbers. We also hnd m Peru 
great Stone structures of Cyclopean mas<»nry , Imt Licking in sculptuml decoration. 
The Iiidtans of North America had no monuiiicnl!iI buildings. They in ed in 
skin tepees, wooden liiHiges and houses ol earth and wnaUle, and it is i-nly in the 
Stmlhwesi of the United States that we tmd great cotnmun:il hnuses of masonry 
sheltered by the walls of tlie canons of that cihuntry as at Mesa Verde, Nor did 
the Indians id the pampas of South America fiossess an arclliiecture worthy of 


the name. 

Sculpture is also found only in Mexico, Central Amcnen, Peru and tlie 
adjcpinTne countries. Not only Is it applied to architcctiind decoraItnn, but we 
find statue* and commeniorailvc monuments covertxi with reliefs. The Valley of 
Me.’cii" is rich in stone more suitable for sculpture than that found in \ucatan. 
M*€ reproduce two stelae, one typical of Maya and the other ‘>f Mexican art* 
The first Is carved In low relief and represents a Maya warrior, Surr-mnding it 
are hierttglyphics similar to those found in the Maya manuscripts (fig, tty4), 

although Lliey are mure formal and 
li-ss cursive as would be exuiectcd 
in a monument. Another stela in 
the Klrchet Vluseum at Kuniie is 
characteristic of tlie art ‘jf the 
highlands '«f Mexicu and represents 
the symbid for the year (tig. U55). 
d’he angular lines and ci implicated 
character of these rubers remind us 
of the decoratii.ms on the early Ulii- 
nese br‘.!inies. If they liad been dis¬ 
covered in Manchuria or VUmgolta, 
wc should have readily accepted 

ss. Temce ol I lie teiwfllll of Xoctiicalco. the m a.s t iriu n ta L 
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Tht Uoeen Stcli at Quirlgtia. OuArttHAt4. 

On the sides sre seen bierogtyphica HiidlBJr to tbuse oE IIk Mnj's iriAEuiKctipt-'ii- 
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In addition to their reliefs, the peoples of Central 
America executed admirable sculptures in the r(»und. 
The warrior repr»>duced in figure 856 is, perhaps, dress¬ 
ed in tanned human skin. Hartman also discovered 
interesting statues of tufii when he explored the py¬ 
ramid of Mercedes. The most interesting examples (►f 
native American sculpture arc those in the National 
Museum of Mexico adjoining the Palacio Nacional. 
Here is the tamous Tablet of the Cross from I*alen- 
que (fig. 858). This relief was discovered on the rear 
wall of the Temple of the Cro,\s and is a master¬ 
piece of aboriginal American sculpture. Two priests 
dressed in all the complicated trappings of the 
Mayas gravely worship or guard the cruciform symbol 
between them. 

On either side is a lengthy hierciglyphic inscrip¬ 
tion of which only the date has been deciphered, and 
even that is evidently of a mythical character, for it 
records a day in the fourth millcnium «.c. This was 

surely one 


Fig. S54. - Pre-Columbian 
Majra Stela. 
(t^eabody Mateam 
of Harvard I'ntvtrsUyJ 


Fig. 855. - Mexican stela. 
(Kircher Museum >RaME. 


of the prin- 
cii>al tem¬ 
ples of these people and the inscrip¬ 
tion is of a religious nature. 

We now begin to distinguish the 
dilTereni styles of the reliels and tuher 
sculptures of Mexico. The art of this 
country prior to the arrival of the 
S^tanish conquerors consisted of a 
fanciful complication of elaborate 
decorative motives and human fig¬ 
ures. This is seen in the sacrificial 
stone of the Great Temple of the 
.Vrtccs (fig. 859) and in the famou.% 
Calendar Stone up<.»n which human 
victims were sacrificed in honor of 
the sun-god (fig. 8&j). 

The former was undoubtedly car¬ 
ved in commemoration of the exploits 
of one of Montezuma's predecessors 
and many of the others may well be 
monuments of a similar character. 
This stone u-as dbeuvered at Mexico 
City in the square in front of the ca¬ 
thedral in tlic early Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury and was preserved thnnk.s to the 
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efT.irts of Lnnun Gambna. '['lie: athcr vras found 
in Lhe ffiundatiuns nf the catlieElrLi], Ikj'ili \v*‘ 
I'rarvf'd under (be liiS( Autre ruk-ra whose 
w;is wiped out by the cnnqueroirs. Tlierr 

fiur!i>u<; /'onnertPrl with b| 

iiiju lisl: iji llic: itpjjLiuj ih{ StOTlI 

no doulitr rjn thf clt'iiL’rtplions and 
tite writers who came lu Mexico sooti 
conquest* They describe u ;r]iidtutorial game t>i 
wit tel; tlic Mexicans were very fond and whieli 
consisted in setting a prisrmcr of war uprin a 
large rimrid stimpE attaching a sntallcr sliine to 
one id his feetp giving him imitation weapons of wimd and compelling tiim hp 
dpTend himself against their Ix^st warriors. The victim fought until he killed 
nr badly winjoderl; in tlie latter cose he ihen stcnifieed tn the tisuai manner, 
it is said that the st<me shown in figure ^5^ w^as nsed for thLs purpose. 

The Litlier, the so-crtilcd Calendar ,Stinie {fig, is omaimented in inueh 
the same manner, but is npjl detached from the i’ot::k ini ^t.'hicll it was earved. 
A SMimewdmt firmilar stone, (trpjbably an altar, was discovered at Tikal in the 


Fig. 850. Statue df M wardor. 
fAVlX/airJT^^ MEXten Citt. 


Fig. 857. Moya altar at Tikal. 


Naya area (fig. 


Marty of the setdpturcs of ^ ncaiatt are antdogou.s P> those of Mexienj 
Vucatan is In the hfaya area, Imt there was for a time an extensive intrusion 
of ,MexicHn culture, lU-rc we find a tyjte of ligtire that is di.stinguisherJ for 
its f.'ctremc simplicity. The best example of this type is the sir-called Chac- 
.Moul figure discovererl |jy l.e Mlongci.iti and now in the National Museutn of 
i^fexico (fig, T( is four feet nine inches long and it fultiLs to a remarknhle 
degree the laws governing sculpiunrs which arc intended to be viewed from lhe 
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Ffif. ls5B. T^blel of the Croee from Pa fe-nque. Mi-xh-u^ 


Inint only. Tlic bedy h sl'L'ji in profiler nnU tlie lioiid Is tumfi! tow:ird the 
lieholdrr. It reminds ns of tin. arrangerticnt of aume ofnte figures in the uneles 
or the pextiments nf the (’.reek temples, and svu set- in this doincidenec an iUu^ 
iTutum of ihe same fimdamcntaa princif^ils whidi gmerti the art ofevm period 
mmi every racfr ’ * 

Nevenlidnss, in spite »4 many feHtiires enmniTm pj lunh, the drt id'Centmt 
Aineriai differs greatly from that of Mexico, The further south we go, tJie rarer 
hcconm ilie statues and other sculptures belonging to the art which had its 
centre in the Valley of Mexico In Quirigua (I'late I.tX and iig. m^) fur exam¬ 
ple^ which is in Simtlicfn (’.mtemala, and in Copan in northern Jluiuliirus, we 
Imd the art of the Mayas h all its purity. The earlier sculptures of these people 
art: simpler, but ^ time went im they became more elahorate and complieatetl 
through I he additii-Ti of sm many ornamental details that it becomes dilhrull tu 
distinguish the outline id the figure itself, and we are reminded of the SLulptnrts 
- r the Far East. In figure S6i we see a sculpture from L opan which, althnm.h it is 
completely Maya in character* still seems to belong to that primitive AmeHtan 
culture which extended as lar as I'eru. Mb- see in it nu traces i.d the Eater A?,tec 
culture whief] had not as yel extended so Ibr as this region. 

Nevertheless, these hypotheses do not carry ns very far at jireseiu. I he 
monurneiiti with their hieroglyphic inscriptions tell us tittle, Alt our conjectures 
bnsr d on the ,iimitarity of liie style of certain Mexican and Teruvian monuments 
t.i th-se ul the distant peoples of the Far East arenas we have already said* 
premature. 

Uin an Intensive study of the art of America has alTonJed tmire positive 
results. Here we see the existence of the fiindamentaE laws governing I fie art uf 
all primitive peoples, especially those foi rnulHtt.'d by I.angc and Loevy. l’ht‘ 
tela at tjiuirigua {fig, gtq) is an excellent example t if this. The artist presi ntsyuT 
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Fig. 85 Sl - Sflcriflclnl stone, U\^nseum of M^;dco.l 



Rg. 660. — Calendar atone. fMnien/fT of 
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friinl view i>f the figure wliich is still rigidly 
encased in Uie moiudithie stone bluek. For 
all its complicated ornamentation^ a simplici¬ 
ty of spirit is not belting. These aboriginal 
American artists are the interpreters of a 
people whose art, alter reaching a stage 
where it became barotiuCT returned again 
tn a childish simplicity through isolation or 
some other cause. 

It is iutcresting to note that while the 
architectnre and sculpture of the Ajttecs and 
Mayas liad made such cvuisiderable advances 
long before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
ceramic art had not yet reached a higlier 
development and'was stiil largely decora tetl 
with geometnTai themes. Mexican pH>ttcry 
with its two colors, retl and ochre, is i>r- 
namented tuith aig^ags, Grecian frets and 
squareij, and while it displays considerable 



Fbr- 661 . SculpturE From the mins 
nf Copati. Hdmduiab,. 





imaginative power, it b 
pies (figs- KGG to HTigJ. 
4>f Guatemala, we find pr 
scenes of ceremonies wit 
the bodies is poor and tf 
tures; nevertheless, aomt 


not superirir to the work i>f many very^ primitive peo- 
In the Maya pottery, especially that of the highlands 
pnlycliRime \^scs representing human figures and even 
;monies with hieroglyphic btinders. ,T he R'TushortetJing of some of 
poor and the skill displayed is inferior to that of the relief sculp- 
helcss, srunc of this work Is very bcautifuL 

where liculptumt decoratio 11 is scarcer, the vases thiimseives oiu 
often moulded in the form of a human figure, and we imd here a schoo] of 
ceramic sculptors who 

produced pottery at ~ - 

times comparable to 
liuropean work. Tre- 
Columbian A meric4i 
was ignorant of the 

pi>Uers' wheel, l '>fi wc 


pottei 
sculptural abili 
became such that it 
not strange to fin 
them making vases 
t he form of huma 
heads. Some ^.lf the; 
reptifduced India 
types, painted an 


Fia. ( 502 . — Maya flaure Ffrjiij Vutatdn sliofrtnn an Intrusiva 
MtjJcun culture. (SutioJipi .licL^^ma of MmsicoJ 
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Fla- 865,—Tbe MaJlfi GmL 
Picdras N<Br*iW GirATEMAt a. 
(Cornfgl0 IfiMiftHliiinJ 


FJk- 8S4. — Kiefoglyphic stela. Qurtciui's. 


Fta. 863. Tlirtle atlar. tjyiBmvjL. 
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tatuoed unth an pthii'i i'logical prct'i- 
siion Ihiit IS fxtruunlinary {fig, i<70), 

III addition to these wc find 

a scries of peruviaji vases ’which 
represent the abnurmal and de- 
tbrraed types observed by the con¬ 
querors, Some of these deformitirs 
were the resutt uf native diseases 
wliich later spread to Europe in the 
most terrifying manner (fig. 

‘E'htsc Specimens have been studied 
by medical spuu^iahsts, and besides 
the iejirous types, others were fiiuud 
which were examples uf Some uf 
■ utrmosl malignant modem diseases. 

The use i>f these vessels is not 
knuwTi, and we are igni>rani as to 
W'lie the r they were votive ofteiings 
of some Sort ur merely iordinary' 
receptacles. In all of them we find 
the spnul through which the coti- 
tents were poured. In any case, 
these ancient Peruvian sculptors in 
sU.me had cnlargcil the scope of 
their work su as to include sculps 
turcs in pottery, and not only their 
huiTtHn figures, hut also their animat 
figures are extremely interesting, 

7 ’he spherical and cylindrical 
vases of Mexico and Peru were 
painted with geometrical decora¬ 
tions and convention allied figures 
done in the moat brilliant colors. Even after the CoEKpiesl, the potteni of Peru 
continued to work more or less along the old lines and they still produce vases 
that are extremely interesting (figs, H72 and 873). They still turn the vessel with 



Flt?a, Stn to sa>.—MeKiear pottery. 
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tlitlr hands, but the ileciv 
rative sWlcs have becumd 
odder and eshilait less 
imaguiatjon. It is inter¬ 
esting to obsen e how a 
prerertnce for slanting 
lines still persists which 
rather startles us, acciis- 
lomcd as we are tti the 
forms nt classie art which 
art balanced on & ver¬ 
tical or huiizontal axis 
(llg^ S74]* This taste for 
diagonal cfTects in (Icoi^ 
rative patterns IS noted 
in the fa^jadcs uf their 
palaces and It is safe say that this tendency is the miost characteristie note 
of all abrjriginal American art, 

Monnmental fiaititing played an impmtant part in architectural decoration. 
Even relief sculptures were painted vEirious colors. In the f>abce5 ofUitband 
Yucatan we find many rCEnalns of fnisco-paintings on stucco ^vhich arc believed 
to fcpresent mythfjlogical subjects. These are sup [elemented by the picture- 
manLLscripts which alst> give us art excellent idea of the pictorial art ttf Mexico 
(figs. 834 to S38) with its brilliant combinations of colors. Witli the art of i^iaint- 
ing should he included (lie exquisite feather w'ork worn by their military Leaders 
and which may alst> have served to decorate the walls of their fxdHtces, where 
sculpture lacking. Ornamenlal feather-work was very' general among the 
peoples of America. Their elaborate ceremonial costumes made of variously 
colored ffiithers were remarkable. In addition to the head-dresses and mantles 




Fig. 87t. \'afie«Te|:reBetitinj[ tlje etfect nl 
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McxicAn featItCT-montic. fMaamm of If-TmflaJ 



Specimens of PcruviBE feat her-m OSH I c. (ElAmlOf.'Hraf Mif3^i/n at Gfrlio-J 
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Temple of Quet^coflfl fllie feethercMl urpenUi Teo^muACJiM. 



Toltec decorative sculpture (tJetail of the preceding^ Twtihial as. 














SCtXrTL'RE AND CLRAUlCS 



Fig. 873. — Modem Peravian 
vase decorated with geometrical pattern. 


Fig. 873. - Modem Permrian 
vaac with floral decoration. 


of feathers, the Indians of Mexico and 
Peru made tapestries with geometrical 
dcsi{pis and animal forms by fastening 
the feathers to a fabric or joining them 
by tying. The most famous feather work 
of this Sort is the welt knovrn series of 
mantles presented to Oirtez by Monte¬ 
zuma. The Conqueror gave them to his 
st»vereign Charles V who, in turn, sent 
them to Archduke Ferdinand. They had 
long been considered to be ruined when 
they were discovered in the Castle of 
Ambras in the Tirol, whence they vrere 
rescued and s<*nt to the Museum of Vien¬ 
na. I*rofess4*r Selcr has made a careful 
study of these pieces and has w’ritten a 
valuable mon<»graph on their use. Tlie 
one reproduced in Plate I.X is a tap¬ 
estry, but many of the others were in¬ 
signia of rank. We also repnKluce two 
polychrome pieces of fcathcr-mosaic 
from Peru to show that this art was 
neither confined to Mexico nor to Central 
.\mcrica. 






Fig. 874.—Typical Peruvian 
pottery decoraliona. 
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HaaiBan. ~ We fhMl in tl« various aboriKinal civiltxatlona of America a certain cultural 
althciuffh Ibey differ from one another in many particulars. The architecture of the natkinaof the 
hishlanda of Meiico baa been almost completely destroyed by the Spanish conquerors, but the 
inm^nR remains of the Maya cities of Central America and Yucatan still exist. Important ruins 
of the ancient Tohec city of Teotihuacan are still to be found near Mexico City however. In the 
Moya cities of Central America the two most strikinR architectural features are ttw temple ■”‘1 <1*' 
so<alled palace. The former Isa small but high structure set upon a steep pyramid, surmounted by 
a towering roof-comb. The latter b of two sorts. One type consists of four long narrow buddies 
surrounding a central court, the entire group being set upon a pyramidal substructure. The other 
type it t pyramidal stniclurc with BpartiftcntH set Into the face of each tectlon of the pyramia to 
which a momimenUl stairway ascends. In the Mexican area the roofs were fist and supported by 
beams, while the Mays buildings arc surmounted by s pseudovault of pro}ecting stones. The tU'^ 
of Mills are noted for their stone mosaic decorations of a purely geometrical charscler. In the 
Maya cities we find both georactricsl patterns and figures ornamenting the stone facades of the 
bttlldintct. ImitAtions of wooden conMnictlon arc teen In the atone latticework and banded col- 
unina of Yucatan* Stone oculpturc »found only In Mexico, Central America and Peru, In the firtt 
two areas we have some statues ia the round, and altars, lintels, door-iambs and stelae are ri chl y 
carved In relief. The ceramic art of all three area* b important, in Mexico geometrical pattrOTS 
predominated, but in Central America we find vases and other pottery decorated with human fig¬ 
ures and hieroglyphic borders. In Peru where stone sculpture was less common, the vase itself was 
often modeled in the form of a human or animal figure. The realism and accuracy of some of theM 
b surprising, and the coloring b very beautiful. In the ruined Maya cities of Central America the 
remains of frescos are found on the Interior walls of many of the buildings. Ornamental feather- 
work was ahm an important art in aturriginal America. Especially noteworthy are the feather- 
mosaics from Peru and the handsome capes and head-dresses from Mexico now in various Euro¬ 
pean museums. 
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